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Arr. I.— The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life. 
By Tuomas Noon Tatrourp, one of his Executors. 2 vols. 
12mo. London: 1837. 


r¥Xuurs is one of the most delightful additions to literary biogra- 

i phy that has appeared since the publication of ‘Hayley’ 8 
* Life of Cowper.’ It is compiled with as much judgment as 
affection (a combination equally wanted in both cases), and is for- 
tunately composed almost entirely from similar materials—private 
letters. Before proceeding farther, we shall take leave to premise 
a few words on the characteristic qualities of a good letter. 

A correspondence is a conversation. ‘The few rules which 
can be laid down with regard to either subject or style 
apply equally to both. Sir James Mackintosh was a great 
master of conversation; and the remarks suggested to him 
by the letters of Madame de Sevigné are universally true. 
‘ Letters must not be on a subject. Lady Mary Wortley’s 

letters on her journies to Constantinople, are an admirable 
book of travels, but they are not letters. A meeting to 
discuss a question of science is not conversation, nor are 
papers written to another, to inform or discuss, letters. Con- 
versation is relaxation, not business, and must never appear to 
be occupation, nor must letters’ ......... © A moment 
of enthusiasm, a burst of feeling, a flash of eloquence, may be 
allowed; but the intercourse of | society, either in conversation 
or in letters, allows no more. Though interdicted from the 
long-continued use of elevated language, they are not without 
VOL, LXVI. NO, CXXXIII, A 
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aresource. ‘There isa part of language which is disdained by 
the pedant or the declaimer, and which both, if they knew its 

difficulty, would dread: it is formed of the most familiar phrases 
and turns in daily use by the generality of men, and is full of 
energy and vivacity, bearing upon it the mark of those keen 
feelings and strong passions from which it springs. It is the 
employment of such phrases which produce what may be called 
colloquial eloquence. Conversation and letters may be thus 
raised te any degree of animation, without departing from their 
character. ‘To meet this despised part of language in a polished 
dress, and producing all the effects of wit and eloquence, is a 
constant source of agreeable surprise: this is increased when 
a few bolder and hii gher words are happily wrought into the 
texture of this familiar elo quence ; to find what seems so unlike 
author-craft in a book, raises the pleasing astonishment to its 
‘ highest degree.’ 

Accordingly, a record of the best conversations, and a collec- 
tion of the be st letters s, must form a species of literature quite 
different from all others—different in subjects, different in style. 
The diversity is broad enough to produce and support talents and 
pleasures peculiar to itself. So infinite are the niceties which 
govern tle operations of the human mind, that there are some 
men whose faculties appear to leave them on taking up a pen; 
others to become half inspired. ven in a case so similar as a 
conversation and a letter, there is no telling beforehand. Tox 
used to make Dr Lawrence put on paper what he wanted to tell 
him,—-saying, * I love to read your writing, I hate to hear you 
® talk.’ 

This species of literature is in a great measure new. With 
regard to conversations, we have only one cast that we know of, 
taken from the living countenance—the portrait of the Johnson- 
ian circle by Boswell. ‘The difficulty is so great of fixing or 
carrying away that kind of lights and shadows —so much of 
he dramatic effect depends on the voice and Jook and manner 
and occasion, all of which are, of course, lost on paper—that we 
do not wonder at the paucity of our specimens of the talk of even 
the most celebrated conversationalists. The specimens which 
we have are almost-all too of one kind, the most portable class,— 
such as epigrams and pointed sayings. ‘Io judge by our come- 
dies and novels, the skill required for inventing things—so slight, 
fresh, and natural, as successful conversation, is not much tees 
rare than the power and opportunity of reporting them. With 


. 
‘ 
‘ 


* Memoirs of the Life of Sir James Mackintosh, vol. ii. p. 216. 
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respect to private letters, few only can have any literary interest 
for the public; and of these, from many reasons, it is a small 
per centage which would, under any circumstances, ever see the 
light. But the truth is, that though we may suppose our ancestors 
to have conversed as much and as well as we do, they certainly 
corresponded less and worse: idle letters are modern ]uxuries; the 
last and kindliest fruits of our present civilisation. ‘That they 
should be easily written and easily sent, were the conditions on 
which alone they could come into existence ; and with these con- 
ditions neither antiquity nor the middle ages were able to com- 
ply. In the first place, but a certain proportion of the ladies and 
gentlemen of those times had learned to write; in the next, 
writing materials so cumbersome as to make every letter a 
parchment parcel, and communications so precarious and ex- 
pensive, that the epistolary bundle must probably have to wait 
for a courier or a caravan, were obstacles sadly in the way of a 
frequent communing between absent friends. Among the old 
English collections, scarcely an instance will be found of a 
letter to which it would not be ridiculous to think of applying 
Mackintosh’s criteria. Scholars appear to greater disadvantage 
even than their plainer neighbours. The one wrote on business, 
and thought of nothing more. ‘The others wrote as artists, 
and, adopting false views of the nature of their art, went 
elaborately and perversely wrong. So little were critics aware 
of the specific literary merit appropriate to writings of this de- 
scription, that Bishop Sprat, the historian of the Royal Society, 
and a fair sample probably of the taste of his age, suppressed 
Cowley’s familiar letters,—* the language of the heart,’—for 
the very reason which ought to have preserved them. Under 
the same traditional mistake, Pope wrote the things which he 
meant for letters, as little like real letters as his Homer is like 
the real Homer. It must surely be doing Pope great injustice 
to suppose that he would have talked to his friends in the way 
he wrote to them. Having no letters of Aspasia or Cornelia to 
turn to, we can say nothing of Greece or Rome. But the first 
good modern letters which any body knows of were written by 
women ; and the best probably still are so. Women, saved from 
the pedantry of books, and cultivating the art of pleasing in the 
intercourse of society, were naturally the first to make the step. 
This consisted only in transferring to paper the graceful facility 
and freedom of their dailylives. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague are as much superior to those of Pope, as are those of 
Madame de Sevigné to the letters of Voiture, Balzac, and St 
Evremond. Letter-writers are now better acquainted with the 
proper use of the instrument at their disposal ; and the lovers of 
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this kind of reading must expect no further help than is to be 
found in extension of education, and facility of carriage —in the 
schoolmaster, Mr Waghorn, and Mr Rowland Hill. very im- 
provement in the Post-Office will augment indefinitely the 
supply out of which this delightful supplement to modern litera- 
ture must be derived. Our present state of society wants its 
realities to be confirmed, its individualities to be manifested, its 
domestic affections to be cherished. ‘Towards all this, good 
letters in their several ways powerfully contribute. 

The art of a fiction is tried in the skill with which its selections 
and combinations from real life are made. The more that works 
of imagination are multiplied, the more desirable is it that we 
should be able to check the artist by a further and more exten- 
sive acquaintance with the realities themselves. How few novels 
deal faithfully with life — especi ally with the staple passion, 
love. Letters open to us the exigencies of life, and the differs 
ences of character, in the most unstudied and incidental manner. 
By means of them our knowledge of life, as it actually exists, 
with all its hopes and fears and sympathies, is as much enlarged 
as in the most successful fictions ; and, necessarily, with a stronger 
conviction of truth than any fiction, after we are ten years old, 
can possibly command. How varied too !—'Lhe conversation of 
no two persons is exactly alike. No more will be their letters, 
upon the supposition that their letters are what we have said 
they ought to be—their conversation in another form. Of this 
we have excellent examples of our own. In Gray, we see the 
accomplished academic—notwithstanding all his scorn of the 
University, gowned and formal still. In Walpole, all the 
malicious grace, with most of the weaknesses and vices of the 
period, and the circle in which he had been formed. ‘The letters 
of Lord Byron are the free and dashing outpourings of himself— 
the tide rising over the banks, and laying under water streets 
and corn-fields with equal indifference. Such as he was, he 
appears ‘ Juz a hig loved 
and admired, pitied and despised. ‘The revelations of Cowper 
and Lamb, like those of Madame de Sevigné, are not less 
characteristic, and are of a more endearing had. They take 
us to the sunny side of human nature, and show us life in 
its most attractive aspects — the affectionate intercourse - of 
devoted friends. While we _— the world without insensibly 
disappears. We see only in its stead some favoured spots, 
peopled by a happy race, with open arms and open hearts, 
who seem for the time to hi ive little else to do, but to love and 
entertain, and somewhat spoil each other. The charm is so 
great that you are domesticated amongst them before you are 
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aware ;—have become one of them yourself; their interests your 
interests ; their friends your friends. And, happy is the reader 
who may never have occasion to fall back with a melancholy 
satisfaction on the thought, that here at least, among the Grig- 
nons and the Unwins, he is possessed of friends of whom he is 
always sure, and whose genial confidences are of a kind not to be 
mistaken or withdrawn. Few books, we believe, have made more 
persons good and happy than the scenes opened in such let- 
ters. People, after living long in an atmosphere of affection, 
find they cannot comfortably breathe in any other; and many 
on coming back into the world, must have been tempted to try 
to realize anew within their own immediate circle its simplicity 
and power. Icebergs of one kind or another, are for- ever 
drifting down from colder latitudes, to chill the region in which 
one lives. So that men need not fear lest they should be cock- 
ering and tendering themselves overmuch, although they are 
on the look-out for all expedients to keep the social warmth at 
its greatest height, or even to raise it a few degrees. 

Whatever it should prove that literature may happen to get 
from letters, may be put down as so much pure gain. ‘The spare 
moments employed in letter-writing are usually odds and ends of 
time, which would otherwise have been turned to no available 
account. Where more time has been given to it, it is probable 
that, without the motive communicated to the pen from the affec- 
tions, the parties in question would never have been at the pains 
of clothing their thoughts and feelings in any permanent form 
whatever. Madame de S Sevigné has written only letters. It may 
be doubted whether she could have written any thing else. Our 
two best letter-writers, Cowper and Lamb, always went about 
their other writings as pel in the spirit of a letter as they could 
contrive. ‘Their “identity throughout—the way in which their 
personal attachments are ground i into their very nature—is one of 
the great attractions and verities of their works. Every thin 
about them is in this sense so true. Mrs Unwin, Lady Hesketh, 
and Lady Austin were Cowper’s muses. His verses were written 
to them, and for them, much more than for any other public. 
‘The same stream of thought and feeling will be perceived con- 
stantly rising up in his poetry and his letters. Lamb’s verses 
are to the full as personal. It is almost their only merit. You 
must love him and his before you can like them. He dedicated 
them to his sister and Coleridge. They might have been sup- 
posed most of them originally composed with that object, or one 
very like it. Lamb’s letters and essays are often identical in 
subject and even in expression. In these two last mentioned 
cases, the whole power and retinue of their minds waited upon 
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their affections, and would come out at no other call. Like the 
dumb son of Croesus, they seemed to find in the trials and neces- 
sities of the heart, a voice of which they were never before 
conscious, and which, perhaps, never before existed. .'This is 
one of the principal reasons why women excel in letter-writing. 
The extent to which their intellectual powers dwell in, and are 
developed by the affections, constitutes their characteristic weak- 
ness and characteristic strength. It is a feminine peculiarity, 
which applies more or less to many men besides Cowper and 
Lamb. A great proportion of the trimmers between the two 
sexes would probably be found among the letter-writers.. For, 
on no occasion are the heart and understanding kept so tenderly 
and playfully near each other. ‘This, we fear, will lead us to 
‘the easy solution of a problem which Lamb had provided for the 
philosophers, by observing, that a philosophical treatise is wanting, 
of the causes of the backwardness with which persons, after a 
certain time of life, set about writing a letter. We have heard 
of a sun-dial where the hours were told by the opening and shut- 
ting of particular flowers. A table framed according to the 
gradual development and gradual decay of our faculties, passions, 
and affections, might make a corresponding time-piece for human 
life. ‘They come in and go out, it is true, at different periods 
with different persons. But the approximation to uniformity is 
sufficiently close to allow of an average being struck. If Cicero’s 
picture of old age, was in every case, or in most cases, correct, 
there would be no difficulty in adopting the theory which sup- 
poses this world to be a furnace for forming our potter’s clay 
into vessels of the best fashion that our respective clays can take. 
But, when advancing years so often appear ‘skilled to make 
* crooked that which God made straight’—doing much worse 
things than stopping correspondences—even to the pulling down 
within, as much as without, what it had been the great object of 
youth and manhood to build up;—under these circumstances, 
truly we know not what to say. Thus much is clear. It behoves 
us all, as we get older, to summon to our rescue every means 
of appliance, and counteraction in our power. 

The department of literature in which our modern habit of 
letter-writing will work the greatest revolution, is biography. 
We shall know many characters in a different, and far more 
agreeable manner, than they could ever before be known. A life 
may be written by a stranger, by a friend, or by the party him- 
self. Each plan has its advantage, according to the object 
principally in view. Scientific lives of men of science, to be 
good for any thing, must still be left in the hands of a man 
of science. Critical lives of poets, we conceive, also will have 
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a better chance of being useful and pleasing when written b 
a person who has a taste for poetry. On the other feed, 
where personal character and habits form the principal subject 
of interest, a stranger stands too far off. ‘This is a case where 
we have no security for fidelity in the outline, and brightness 
in the colours, except in the knowledge and sympathy of a 
friend. Autobiography is only entitled to a preference, when 
the party has something to say concerning himself, by way 
of confession or explanation, of which no third person is cog- 
nizant, or can say as well, ‘This will occur seldom; for writings 
are not biographies, for our present purpose, in which the personal 
narrative makes as small a part of the writer’s reminiscences, as 
in the Memoirs of Sully, De Retz, and St Simon. Works of this 
description are meant to be memoirs of ‘ their own times’ as much 
as Burnet’s. ‘The authors propose to be nothing more than the 
central objects from which the light streams upon the surrounding 
figures that are grouped around them. Journals approach nearer to 
the point of view we are wanting ; but it is accidentally, and by fits, 
‘The Journals of Evelyn and Pepys were kept as memoranda of as 
much of the gossip of the day as they thought they were likely 
to wish afterwards to recall. It is only because their interests 
were more domestic, that more of their own individuality gets 
out. Common personal diaries, which ought to be the very thing 
itself, turn out usually to be the worst of all. Striking entries 
will occasionally be met with. But on the whole, even when 
kept for the solemn purpose recommended by Foster in his re- 
cent Essay upon this subject, the most proper materials for ‘ self- 
‘ examination’ are unprofitable and uninteresting to the public. 
The body, too, with its temporalities, its dinners and digestions, 
has a sad tendency to encroach upon its spiritual partner; and to 
furnish a record more suitable for the perusal of the medical man 
than the confessor, although it be the Diary of a Laud or a John- 
son. At best, it is but a minute portion of life, and a dry and 
severe one which is inscribed in this livre noir. For any man to 
take up the pen with the avowed object of giving the world an 
accurate picture of himself, is a very different and much more 
delicate affair. If the consciousness of sitting to another for 
one’s portrait alters at once the whole air of almost every in- 
dividual, the change is worse when one sits down professedly 
to one’s self. So many difficulties are in the way of the pros- 
perous execution of this experiment, that it is perhaps scarcely 
to be regretted that it has not been more frequently repeated. 
On the other hand, none of the objections apply to a free and 
unreserved correspondence. When continued throughout a life, 
it becomes as perfect, because as unconscious a representation as 
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a reflection in a glass; or as the view which would be thrown 
open by putting a window in the breast. 


Charles Lamb was of Lincolnshire extraction—was born in 
the Temple, a.p. 1775—brought up at Christ’s Hospital—and, 
after working for five-and-thirty years in the India House,«had 
ten years of leisure interposed between the Accountant’s Office 
and the grave. He and his sister always lived together,—a pat- 
tern of the perfect union which Nature surely meant to make of 
that fortunate relationship. ‘True Londoners, they never had 
the courage all this time to transplant their home further from 
London than the suburbs;—happy in a society, which Lamb’s 
popularity rendered it difficult, after he was once found out, to 
keep within reasonable limits either as to numbers or to hours, 
In the mean-time, his favourite reading lay chiefly amongst our 
old English authors; part of the fruits of which appeared in his 
‘Selections from dramatists contemporary with Shakspeare.’ Some 
time sooner, however, at the premature age of twenty-two, he 
had already been induced to appear before the public in a vo- 
lume of poetry. The pleasure of having his friends Coleridge 
and Lloyd for partners, and of surprising his sister with a dedi- 
cation, was a temptation he could at no time of his life withstand. 
The following year he published ‘ Rosamund Grey’—a story after 
the manner of Mackenzie. ‘The comparative popularity of this 
story ought to have satisfied him that his vocation was not to- 
wards poetry. Coleridge himself, we suspect, would have will- 
ingly accepted a settlement of their affectionate account in some 
other shape than the subsequent dedication of his collected 
poems. At last, and at intervals, came out the * Essays of Elia,’— 
very remarkable compositions, which established his reputation 
on such good and lasting grounds, that nothing more can be 
wished or expected from the letters collected by Mr ‘Talfourd 
than that they should support it. ‘Chis we think they do. They 
are composed with equal elegance. Where the ground gone over 
is the same, the letter sometimes is the better of the two. Com- 
pare, for example, the letter to Wordsworth in behalf of London, 
with the paper called the Londoner; and the letter to Coleridge, 
which grew afterwards into the Essay on ‘ Roast-pig.’ Lamb 
says that he never kept a scrap of a letter. ‘The similarity in 
these and other of his essays (for instance the *‘ Superannuated 
‘ Man’), and the resemblance by which he was so much struck 
himself, between two letters he wrote to Mr Wilson, the bio- 
grapher of Defoe, at the distance of fifteen years, prove at least 
the fidelity and unity of the impressions under which he wrote. 

There are three classes of authors—the machines, the artists, 
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and the mirrors of their own nature. Lamb was of the last. He 
was only a great writer when he wrote from himself; and this 
self of his was so impregnated with his affections, that, in that 
case, he could only write about the things and persons whom he 
loved. The real and the ideal, however, met in his nature on 
such equal terms, that whatever the first began the latter finish- 
ed. His heart had no sooner set him to work, than a form like 
that of a capricious fairy was seen hovering near. His faney 
took the story up,—played with it, twisted it, bedizened it, now 
fondled it, now mocked it,—and at last ushered it into the world 
an apparent changeling, whose identity its nominal sponsor could 
verity only as Autolycus verified the ballads in his pack, by ask- 
ing * Why it should be supposed that he carried lies about with 
‘him 2” Homer speaks of two tuns near the throne of Jupiter, 
of both of which all must drink—one of pain, the other of plea- 
sure. ‘The readers of Lamb must equally drink of his double 
fountain of truth and falsehood ; for they spring up and flow on 
so close together, that it is impossible to ‘distinguish them. 

His devotion to the real is every where manifest. Matter of 
fact was with him, in morals as well as literature, so necessary a 
point to start from that he had a suspicion of benevolence on a 
larger scale than that of single beggars ;—hated Howards, socie- 
ties, and the ostentation of relief,—and took an especial pride, he 
declares, at his brother having been turned out of a charitable 
institution for refusing to proceed to the only mode in which 
any thing useful could be done. 

in acknowledging the presentof ¢ Roderick’ from Southey, Lamb 
pleasantly touches on the difficulty which he always felt on being 
forced bey ond the circle of his old associations. * It reminds me’ 
(he says) ‘of the delight I took in the first reading of the “ Joan 
‘of Arc.” It is maturer and better than ¢hat, though not better 
‘to me now than that was then. It suits me better than Madoc. 
* | am at home in Spain and Christendom. I have a timid imagi- 
‘nation, I am afraid. I do not willingly admit of strange be- 
‘ liefs, or out-of-the-way creeds or places. I never read books 
‘ of travels, at least not farther than Paris, or Rome. I can just 
‘endure Moors, because of their connexion as foes with Chris- 
* tians; but Abyssinians, Ethiops, Esquimaux, Dervises, and all 
‘ that tribe, I hate. I believe I fear them in some manner. A 
* Mahometan turban on the stage, though enveloping some well- 
‘known face (Mr Cook or Mr Maddox, whom I see another 
* day good Christian and English waiters, innkeepers, &c.), does 
‘not give me pleasure unalloyed. I am a Christian, English- 
‘man, Londoner, Templar. -God help me, when I come to put 
* off these snug relations, and to get abroad into the world to 
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‘come! I shall be like the crow on the sand, as Wordsworth 
‘has it; but I won’t think on it; no need I hope yet.” He had 
afterwards occasion to renew the notice of this peculiarity in a 
graver mood. He imagines that Southey had been alarmed b 
his * Essay on the New Year,’ in which he had described ¢ the 
‘ feelings of the merely natural man, on a consideration of the 
* amazing change which is supposable to take place on our re- 
‘moval from this fleshly scene.’ Under this impression, he 
explained his meaning by an evident reference to his own case. 
‘One man shall love his friends and his friends’ faces; and, 
‘ under the uncertainty of conversing with them again, in the 
‘same manner and familiar circumstances of sight, speech, &c., 
‘as upon earth—in a moment of irreverent weakness—for a 
¢ dream-while—no more—would be almost content, fora re- 
‘ ward of a life of virtue (if he could ascribe such acceptance to 
‘ his lame performances), to take up his portion with those he 
‘loved, and was made to love, in this good world, which he 
‘ knows—which was created so lovely, beyond his deservings. 
* Another, embracing a more exalted vision—so that he might 
‘receive indefinite additaments of power, knowledge, beauty, 
‘glory, &c.—is ready to forego the recognition of humbler 
‘ individualities of earth, and the old familiar faces. ‘The sha- 
‘ pings of our heavens are the modifications of our constitution ; 
‘and Mr Feeble-Mind, or Mr Great-Heart, is born in every 
‘one of us.’ It was by no means strange that he should feel 
this with respect to the ‘ New Jerusalem ;’ for he felt it even in 
the New London and with new servants. ‘ ‘Town’ (he writes 
two or three years before his death), ‘ with all my native hanker- 
‘ing after it, is not what it was. ‘The streets, the shops are 
‘ left, but all old friends are gone. And in London I was fright- 
‘ fully convinced of this as I passed houses and places, empty 
‘ caskets now. I have ceased to care almost about any body 
The bodies I cared for are in graves, or dispersed. My old 
chums, that lived so long, and flourished so steadily, are crumbled 
away. When I took leave of our adopted young friend at 
Charing Cross, ’twas a heavy unfeeling rain, and I had no 
where to go. Home have I none, and not a sympathizing house 
to turn to in the great city. Never did the waters of heaven 
pour down on a forlorner head. Yet I tried ten days at a sort 
of friend’s house, but it was large and straggling,—one of the 
individuals of my old long knot of friends, card-players, pleasant 
companions, that have tumbled to pieces, into dust and other 
‘things; and I got home on Thursday, convinced that it was 
‘ better to get home to my hole at Enfield, and hide like a sick 
‘cat in my corner, And to make me more alone, our ill-tem- 


. 
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‘ pered maid is gone, who, with all her airs, was yet a home-~ 
piece of furniture, a record of better days; and the young thing 


‘ 

‘ that has succeeded her is good and attentive, but she is nothing. 
‘ And I have no one here to talk over old matters with. Scold- 
‘ing and quarrelling have something of familiarity, and a commu- 
‘ nity of interest ; they imply acquaintance ; they are of one sen~ 
* timent, which is of the family of dearness. 1 can neither scold 
‘at nor quarrel at this insignificant implement of household ser- 
‘vices; she is less than a cat, and just better than a deal 
‘ dresser.’ 

This predilection for, and concentration in the scenes imme- 
diately around him, and even the books to which he had got ac- 
customed, narrowed his literary pleasures. He stuck to Fielding 
and Smollett, and would not be at the trouble of embarrassing 
himself with the new plots and new faces provided for the world 
by Scott. Modern poetry met with the same ungracious recep- 
tion, except when it came recommended to him by his partiality 
for the author. ‘The disciple of the ancient faith, who dismisses 
Byron for the extravagance of his passions, and Shelley for the 
icy coldness of his imagination, must have proceeded, we may 
be sure, quite as summarily and absurdly with the poet of Ke- 
hama, had not friendship stopped his hand. Lamb’s sympathies 
were more with the barn-door fowl than with the eagle; and it 
is evident that he preferred sauntering, as it were, about home 
with Bernard Barton, to venturing his tranquillity in more ver- 
tiginous and distant flights. Within this circle, it is true that he 
indemnified himself to the uttermost by the liberties he took with 
every domestic incident and familiar form. He turned them 
inside out, and idealized and made gentlefolks of them all. It 
was this double character which mystified strangers so. On his 
first acquaintance with Bernard Barton, he had to explain the 
levities to which the Quaker poet was not yet so used as his 
older friends, and to ruminate upon the fatality by which every 
thing he touched turned into a ‘ lie.” Long afterwards he 
replied in his usual style, when he was called upon to the 
rescue of Joseph Paice, the pink of ‘ modern gallantry,’ from 
being marched off with Guy of Pimpernel and his companions to 
the land of shadows, ‘ The more my character comes to be 
‘ known, the less my veracity will come to be suspected. ‘Time 
‘every day clears up some suspected narrative of Herodotus, 
‘ Bruce, and others of us great travellers, Why, that Joseph 
‘ Paice was as real a person as Joseph Hume, and a great deal 
‘ pleasanter. A careful observer of life, Bernard has no need 
‘to invent. Nature romances it for him.’ The habit Lamb had 
got into of putting a deep embroidery of foreign lace upon the 
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homespun wool, which alone he admitted into his web, seems to 
have given him a particular satisfaction in correspondences with 
another hemisphere. ‘The germ of his Essay on ‘ Distant Cor- 
*‘ respondents’ was a letter to Mr Baron Field, then a judge in 
New South Wales. ‘There is no misunderstanding the chuckle 
of content with which he points out the amount of unavoidable 
falsehood which his letter must contain. ‘ Why, half the truths 
I have sent you in this letter will become lies before they reach 
you, and some cf the lies (which I have mixed for variety’s 
sake, and to exercise your judgment in the finding of them 
out), may be turned into sad realities before you shall be called 
upon to detect them. Such are the defects of going by differ- 
ent chronologies. Your now is not my now ; and again, your 
then is not my then; but my now may be your then, and 
vice versa. Whose head is competent to these things? How 
does Mrs lield get on in her geography? Does she know 
where she is by this time? I am not sometimes sure you are 
not in another planet; but then I don’t like to ask Captain 
Burney, or any of those that know any thing about it, for fear 
of exposing my ignorance.’ One of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of this- combination of the real and the ideal, whose 
curiously twisted thread will guide us through much of the laby- 
rinth of Lamb’s singular humour, i is a letter ‘otivened by him to 
Manning while at “Canton. It has perhaps more of what was 
peculiar in Lamb’s cast of thought, than any thing of the same 
length which he has left us. On this account we will present it 
entire. ‘The more so because Lamb’s talking was of a kind that 
Mr ‘Talfourd has not been able to report a single sentence of it. 


‘ Dear old friend and absentee,—This is Christmas-day, 1815, with us ; 
what it may be with you I don’t know, the 12th of June next year per- 
haps ; and if it should be the consecrated season with you, | don’t see 
how you can keep it. You have no turkeys ; you w ould not desecrate 
the festival by offering up a withered C hinese bantam, instead of the 
savoury grand Norfolcian holocaust, that smokes all around my nostrils 
at this moment, from a thousand firesides? Then what puddings have 
you? Where will you get holly to stick in your churches, or churches 
to stick your dried tea-leaves (that must be the substitute) in ? 
What memorials you can have of the holy time, I see not. A chopped 
missionary or two may keep up the thin idea of Lent and the wilderness ; 
but what standing evidence have you of the Nativity? ‘Tis our rosy- 
‘cheeked, homestalled divines, whose faces shine to the tune of Christmas ; 
faces fragraut with the mince-pies of half a century, that alone can authen- 
ticate the cheerful mystery—I feel, I feel myself refreshed with the 
thought—my zeal is great against the unedified ‘heathen. Down with the 
Pagodas—down with the idols—Ching- chong-fo—and his foolish priest- 
hoed! Come out of Babylon, O my friend! for her time is come, and 
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the child that is native, and the proselyte of her gates, shall kindle and 
smoke together! And in sober sense what makes you so long from 
among us, Manning? You must not expect to see the same England 
again which you left. Empires have been overturned, crowns trodden 
into dust, the face of the western world quite changed : your friends have 
all got old—those you left blooming—myself (who am one of the few 
that remember you), those golden hairs which you recollect my taking 
a pride in, turned to silvery and grey. Mary has been dead and buried 
many years—she desired to be buried in the silk gown you sent her. 
Rickman, that you remember active and strong, now walks out supported 
by a servant maid and a stick. Martin Burney is a very old man. The 
other day an aged woman knocked at my door, and pretended to my 
acquaintance ; it was long before I had the most distant cognition of her ; 
but at last together we made her out to be Louisa, the daughter of Mrs 
Topham, formerly Mrs Morton, who had been Mrs Reynolds, formerly 
Mrs Kenney, whose first husband was Holeroft the dramatic writer of 
the last century. St Paul’s Church is a heap of ruins; the Monument 
isn't half so high as you knew it, divers parts being successively taken 
down, which the ravages of time had rendered dangerous ; the horse at 
Charing Cross is gone, no one knows whither,—and all this has taken 
place while you have been settling whether Ho-hing-tong should be spelt 
with a ,ora . For aught I see you had almost as well remain 
where you are, and not come like a Struldbrug into a world where few were 
born when you went away. Scarce here and there one will be able to 
make out your face ; all your opinions will be out of date, your jokes 
obsolete, your puns rejected with fastidiousness as wit of the last age. 
Your way of mathematics has already given way to a new method, which 
after all is 1 believe the old doctrine of Maclaurin, new vamped up with 
what he borrowed of the negative quantity of fluxions from Euler. Poor 
Godwin! I was passing his tomb the other day in Cripplegate Chure . 
yard. There are some verses upon it, written by Miss ——, which if 

thought good enough I would sendeyou. He was one of those who ouna 
have hailed your return, not with boisterous shouts and clamours, but 
with the complacent gratulations of a philosopher anxious to promote 
knowledge as leading to happiness—but his systems and his theories are 
ten feet deep in Cripplegate mould. Coleridge is just dead, having lived 
just long enough to close the eyes of Wordsworth, who paid the debt to 
nature but a week or two before—pbor Col., but two days before he died, 
he wrote to a bookseller proposing an epic poem on the “ Wanderings of 
Cain,” in twenty-four books. It is said he has left behind him more than 
forty thousand treatises in criticism, metaphysics, and divinity, but few 
of them in a state of completion. They are now destined, perhaps, to 
wrap up spices. You see what mutations@e busy hand of time has pro- 
duced, while you have consumed in foolish voluntary exile that time which 
might have gladdened your friends—benefited your country; but re- 
proaches are " eiellone. Gather up the wretched relics, my friend, as fast 
as you can, and come to your old home. I will rub my eyes and try to 
recognise you. We will shake withered hands together, and talk of old 
things—of St Mary’s Church and the barber's opposite, where the young 
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students in mathematics used to assemble. Poor Crips that kept it after- 
wards set up a fruiterer’s shop in Trumpington Street, and for aught I 
know resides there still, for I saw the name up in the last journey 1 took 
there with my sister just before she died. I suppose you heard that I 
had left the India House, and gone into the Fishmonger’s almshouses 
over the bridge. I have a little cabin there, small and homely, but you 
shall be welcome to it. You like oysters, and to open them yourself ; 
I'll get you some if you come in oyster-time. Marshall, Godwin’s old 
friend, is still alive, and talks of the faces you used to make. Come as 
soon a8 you can.’ 


In our scale of pleasures, those of the senses stand at a very 
different point according to the age and temperament of persons, 
They stood higher with Lamb than with most. Witness his 
letters to the ‘ man of many snipes;’ the satisfaction with which 
his ‘ curious and epicurean eye’ travelled over the various con- 
tingencies of a Christmas table ; his drolleries on the distinctive 
characters of brawn, frogs, roast-pig, and leveret ; and the peri- 
lous pastime which his imagination found in going over the 
detail of either his own or other men’s compotations. ‘The fol- 
lowing postscript to a letter from his sister to Miss Wordsworth 
could come from nobody but Lamb. ‘ Must I then leave you, 
‘ gin, rum, brandy, aquavite,—pleasant jolly fellows? Hang 
‘ temperance, and he that first invented it !—some anti-Noahite. 
‘Cc has powdered his head, and looks like Bacchus—Bac- 
‘ chus ever sleek and young. He is going to turn sober, but 
* his clock has not struck yet; mean-time he pours down goblet 
‘ after goblet, the second to see where the first has gone, the third 
* to see no harm happens to the second, a fourth to say there is 
‘ another coming, and a fifth to say he is not sure he is the last.’ 

_@pris materiel foundation bein® somewhat broadly laid, the 
affections were the only superstructure in which Lamb after- 
wards fk much positive concern. It was through them that 
you must hope to excite his imagination or get at his under- 
standing. With the rest of lifg he was amused as at the theatre, 

“a except that the delusions were yt equally to his taste. They 

“were ghosts which did not put on a form that he was called upon 
to chienges—elowns on whose unmetamorphosed backs he would 
not be at the trouble of laying his magic wand. It was in this 
sense that the old East ig: Accountant could tell Southey truly 
how unfit he felt for the'Walities of life. ‘ When I can’t sleep 

7" 0’ nights, I imagine a dialogue with Mr H. upon any given 
‘subject, and go prosing on in fancy with him, till I either 
‘laugh or fall asleep. I have literally found it answered. I am 
‘ going to stand godfather; I don’t like the business; I cannot 
‘ muster up decorum for these occasions; I shall certainly dis- 
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‘grace the font. I was at Hazlitt’s marriage, and had like to 
‘ have been turned out several times during the ceremony. Any 
‘thing awful makes me laugh. I misbehaved once at a funeral. 
‘Yet I can read about these ceremonies with pious and proper 
‘feelings. The realities of life only seem the mockeries. I 
‘ fear I must get cured along with Hartley, if not too inveterate.’ 
In fact, the theatre appears to have been with him a sort of half- 
way house, and to have occupied an intermediate space between 
the world of his own heart, with the green margin thereto attach- 
ed, and the out-of-doors world at large, political, literary, or 
otherwise, which he studiously avoided. He would love the 
stage, too, for the cure performed there by Macready in ‘ Rob 
* Roy’ upon poor Lloyd,—a cure as marvellous and complete as 
the best authenticated case of metallic tractors. We have never 
been surprised at what men of business naturally think the dis- 
proportioned importance attached to theatrical representations 
by almost all persons connected with a theatre; whether it be 
Goethe, or the humblest candle-snuffer. In Lamb’s Essays, 
almost all the feelings of any depth, which do not grow up, as 
it were, on his own hearth, are his dramatic criticisms, or his 
joyous recollections of the stage and favourite actors. He men- 
tions a little thing, printed anonymously, on the ‘ religion of 
‘ the actors. We wish it had been reprinted here. It might 
be out of Bernard Barton’s way, as he says it was; yet per- 
haps might have been in ours, Lamb’s reading had directed 
him to the drama. It was the part of our literature with which 
he was best acquainted. Besides, it will be seen that the theatre 
was also in part endeared to him by the same associations which 
stamped upon the more substantial occupations and cares of life 
the only value that, in his opinion, they possessed. 

The account which he gives of the first play at which he was 
present, will show the way in which he brought both worlds 
together. The impression was too vividly burnt in to fade 
with time. He never passed, he says, the pit entrance to 
Old Drury, or looked at a particular plate in Rowe’s Shak- 
speare, without shaking some forty years from off his shoulders, 
and bringing back that memorable evening,—the evening of 
pleasures, which since had never visited him, except in dreams. 
It is the very counterpart of his descsiption of the influence 
produced on his after-life by the books and pictures of his child- 
hood ;—by his wanderings through Blakesmoor, with its gallery, 
its marble hall, and its twelve Caesars ;—and by the awe with 

hich he watched the old benches of the Inner Temple, pacing 
their stately terrace, and puzzled over Mingay, with the iron 
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hand, before he was old enough to reason whether it was the 
production of nature or of art. Lamb has endeared the theatre 
to us by carrying us there with him to another delightful do- 
mestic scene. It is one of the disadvantages of our northern 
climate that the greater part of our family and social pleasures 
are confined within four walls. The utmost open space they 
have to stretch themselves out in is a theatre and a church... In 
his Dialogue, entitled, ‘ Old China,’ Cousin Bridget is intro- 
duced feelingly expatiating on the melancholy discovery that, 
as they had got richer in money, they had got poorer in enjoy- 
ment. 

‘ You are too proud,’ she continues, ‘ to see a play any where now but 
in the pit. Do you remember where it was we used to sit, when we saw 
the Battle of Hexham, and the surrender of Calais, and Bannister and Mrs 
Bland in the Children in the Wood—when we squeezed out our shillings 
a-piece to sit three or four times in a season in the one-shilling gallery— 
where you felt all the time that you ought not to have brought me—and 
more strongly I felt obligation to you for having brought me—and the 
pleasure was ‘the better for a little shame—and when the curtain drew 
up, what cared we for our place in the house, or what mattered 
where we were sitting, when our thoughts were with Rosalind 
Arden, or with Viola at the Court of Illyria? You used to say, that 
the gallery was the best place of all for enjoying a play socially—that 
the relish of such exhibitions must be in proportion to the infrequency 

of going—that the company we met there, not being in general readers 
of pl ys, were obliged to attend the more, and did attend, to what was 
going on, on the stage—because a word lost would have been a chasm, 
which it was impossible for them to fill up. With such reflections we 
consoled our pride then—and I appeal to you, whether, as a woman, I 
met generally with less attention and accommodation, than I have done 
since in more expensive situations in the house? The getting in, in- 
deed, and the crowding up those inconvenient staircases, was bad 
enough ; but there was still a law of civility to woman recognised to quite 
as great an extent as we ever found in the other passages—and how a 
little difficulty overcome heightened the snug seat, and the play after- 
wards! Now we can only pay our money and walk in. You cannot 
see, you say, in the galleries now. I am sure we saw, and heard too, 
well enough then—but sight, and all, I think, is gone with our 
poverty.’ 

In the same manner, the personal or local attachments of 
Lamb may be uniformly recognised by the flowers which his fancy, 
true to its object, however wayward in its course, has left be- 
hind. How beautifully he put into his life, as well as into his 
writings, the maxim of family affection—the corner-stone oly 
every ‘thing that is meant or that deserves to stand! The feel4 


ing breaks out in a letter of his early youth to Coleridge. What 
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a noble return it would have been for whatever he might owe 
his poetical instructor,—all told ten times over,—if his friend had 
but profited by the lesson. 


‘Tam wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sister and my poor 
old father. O! my friend, I think sometimes could I recall the days 
that are past, which among them should I choose ? Not those “ merrier 
days,” not the “ pleasant’ days of hope,” not “ those wanderings with 
a fair-haired maid,” which I have so often and so feelingly regretted, 
but the days, Coleridge, of a mother's fondness for her schoolboy. What 
would 1 give to call her back to earth for one day, on my knees to ask 
her pardon for all those little asperities of temper which, from time to 
time, have given her gentle spirit pain ; and the day, my friend, I trust, 
will come; there will be “time enough” for kind offices of love, if 
* Heaven's eternal year” be ours. Hereafter, her meek spirit shall 
not reproach me. O, my friend, cultivate the filial feelings! and let no 
man think himself released from the kind “ charities” of relationship ; 
these shall give him peace at the last: these are the best foundation for 
every species of benevolence. I rejoice to hear, by certain channels, 
that you, my friend, are reconciled with all your relations. "Tis the 
inost kindly and natural species of love, and we have all the associated 
train of early feelings to secure its strength and perpetuity.’ 

Lamb’s words were facts. Years afterwards we meet with 
lim mourning to Mr Robinson over the death of Norris, the 
librarian of the Inner ‘Temple, with all the tenderness of his 
youth. Why was it that he loved him so? It was because he 
had been his father’s friend. 

‘ Poor Norris has been lying dying for now almost a week ; such is the 
penalty we pay for having enjoyed a strong constitution! Whether he 
knew me or not, I know not ; or whether he saw me through his poor 
glazed eyes ; but the group I saw about him I shall not forget. Upon 
the bed, or about it, were assembled his wife and two daughters, and 
poor deaf Richard, his son, looking doubly stupitied. There they were, 
und seemed to have been sitting all the week. I could only reach outa 
hand to Mrs Norris—speaking was impossible in that mute chamber. 
By this time I hope it is all over with him. In him I have a loss the 
world cannot make up. He was my friend, and my father's friend, all the 
life [can remember. I seem to have made foolish friendships ever since. 
Those are friendships which outlive a second generation. Old as I am 
waxing, in his eyes I was still the child he first knew me. To the last 
he called me Charley. I have none to call me Charley now. He was 
the last link that bound me to the Temple. You are but of yesterday. 
In him seem to have died the old plainness of manners and singleness of 
heart.’ 

A man falls to pieces during a long life, and can scarcely be 

4said to retain his personal identity from youth to age, unless the 
crumbling elements of thought and feeling are kept together by 
steady and faithful sowvenirs—the most generous of recollections. 
Thus he wrote to George Dyer to the last in Blue-Coat lan- 
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guage: ‘I don’t know how it is, but I keep my rank in fancy 
* still since school-days. I can never forget I was a deputy- 
‘Grecian! And writing to you or to Coleridge, besides affec- 
‘ tion, I feel a reverential deference to Grecians still.’ 

Under the influence of this home-bred sentiment, what strik- 
ing pictures he has sketched of his several relations !_of their 
dwelling-places, their haunts, and habits; of the above-hill and 
below-hill feuds of Lincoln; of Mackeryend and the green lanes 
of pleasant Hertfordshire ; of whist and Mrs Battle, and the glo- 
ries of Christ’s Hospital, with glimpses of the University, dear to 
him for the sake of Manning, Lloyd, and Coleridge; or the de- 
cayed South Sea-House and its clerks, the veteran colleagues of 
his brother John. ‘The direction of his literary tastes followed 
the like impulse. He vindicated Hogarth—Hogarth had amused 
his childhood. He writes in praise of Withers— Withers was a 
favourite with Southey. The preface to the § Last Essays of [lia’ 
contains Lamb’s own comical account of his peculiarities. Ina 
letter, also, to Wordsworth, he goes into the history of his own 
mind; explaining how its angles seek out for corresponding 
angles, and how intimately his manifold friendships were all in- 
terwoven with each other: Deaths overset one, and put one 
* out long after the recent grief. ‘Two or three have died within 
‘ this last two twelvemonths, and so many parts of me have been 
‘numbed. One sees a picture, reads an anecdote, starts a 
* casual fancy, and thinks to tell of it to this person in preference 
‘to every other: the person is gone whom it would have pecu- 
‘liarly suited. It won’t do for another. Every departure de- 
‘ stroys a class of sympathies. There’s Captain Burney gone ! 
§ What fun has whist now? what matters it what you lead, if 
* you can no longer fancy him looking over you? One never 
* hears any thing, but the image of the particular person occurs 
‘with whom alone almost you would care to share the intelli- 
* gence —thus one distributes oneself about—and now for so 
‘many parts of me I have lost the market. Common natures do 
* not suffice me. Good people, as they are called, won’t serve. 
* I want individuals. 1 am made up of queer points, and I want 
‘so many answering needles. ‘The going away of friends does 
‘not make the remainder more precious. It takes so much 
* from them as there was a common link. A, B, and C, make a 
‘party. A dies, B not only loses A, but all A’s part in C. C 
‘loses A’s part in B, and so the alphabet sickens by subtraction 
* of interchangeables.’ 

Lamb’s life is not wanted as a commentary. His writings 
vouch the authentic sincerity of his affections by their simplicity, 
tenderness, and grace. The noyelty and occasional quaintness 
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of the expression only make the representation more individually 
and eminently true. With the instinct of Cervantes,—‘ the fa- 
‘ther of gentle humour,’-—he never exceeds or offends in the 
turn his pathos takes. ‘The unimaginative may have as much good 
feeling as Lamb or Milton. But they are in grievous error if 
they conceive that it is from having more feeling instead of less 
imagination, that they cannot accompany the devious wanderings 
of a playful or even a learned sorrow, 

‘ And so to interpose a little ease, 

Let their frail thoughts dally with false surmise.’ 

What is, perhaps, even more remarkable, is the exquisite 
humanity and refinement which equally belongs to the passages 
of broadest humour. Sketches, designed with as much irony as 
Swift, and as much burlesque as Butler could put into them, are 
so far from a thought or word of coarseness, that one feels, as it 
were, afraid whilst looking at them, lest one’s breath should stain 
the pure crystallization ot which they seem composed. At the 
same time, the borders of the ideal, which Lamb loved to be 
always skirting, is a kind of debateable ground where it would 
be an imprudence for young and inexperienced wits to trespass 
long. It might prove equally dangerous to their principles and 
their taste. Lamb wasa privileged person. He wore his cocks- 
comb and his bells with such gay unmalicious mirth, that his 


> 

friends were too happy to enfeoff him, with free leave and license, 
to make, if he could, what is called * April fools’ of them, the 
whole year through. He threw out characters from time to time 
on speculation ;—sometimes false scents; sometimes real. His 
lying ¢ life of Liston’ set all the dramatic world a wondering ; 
and the insipid wife of one of his friends, he says, looked cold 
on him ; taking for granted a personality so feathered must have 
been aimed at her. Some of his inventions were gross enough 
for Falstaff. Like his puns;—we suppose, the worse the better. 
A marriage reported by Lamb would not have elicited congratu- 
lations from Mr Baron Field; nor a law-case drawn up on no 
more new authority have extracted an answer from Barry Corn- 
wall. He could not expect that Bernard Barton was to believe 
that booksellers really live on authors’ flesh. 

The ordinary position which Lamb takes up with regard to a 
matter of fact, is to be just so far from it as to let him look at it 
from any point, and see as much of it, or as little of it, as he 
chooses. He considers himself at liberty to throw the light and 
shade as suits his purpose ; and the contrasts which he thus brings 
out at every touch, are the triumphs of his art. Lamb might 
safely be trusted with this power. ‘Those whom he once had 
taken to were irremovably lodged for ever in his affections, He 
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could afterwards neither think ill of them, nor quarrel with them, 
nor refine about them. He loved them, faults and all. At the 
same time he saw the faults and strangenesses as well as other 
people ; and could, according to circumstances, with a few strokes 
of his graphic pen, exhibit them in picturesque relief. For in- 
stance, on Coleridge's setting off for Germany, Lamb sent him 
a series of theolox gical pr opositions ; one or two of which regarding 
honesty and practice, it must be allowed, are rather over-impu- 
dent ; and such as we cannot wonder that the great master of 
what Lamb calls Coleridyeising, was disposed at first to take 
amiss. ‘The propositions, with the letter addressed at the time 
by Lamb to Southey, will be found in the work before Us, 
which, we presume, every body will read. Coleridge gave Mr 
Cottle the original letter, with which Lamb had accompanied 
the propositions, observing, ‘ these young visionaries’ (meaning 

Lamb and Lloyd) ¢ will do each other no good.’ It would be 
curious to know what species of visionary C “oleridge could help 
towards keeping right. As we cannot make th 1e same presump- 
tion in favour of Mr Cottle’s work* as of Mr Talfourd’s, we 
shall give the letter here. It might have furnished Goethe with 
a hint for a third dramatis persone, interposed between Mephis- 
topheles and Wagner. 

‘ Learned Sir, my friend,—Presuming on our long habits of friendship, 


and emboldened further | yy your late liberal permission to avail myself 


of your correspondence, in case | want any knowledge (which I intend 
to do, when I have no Encyclopedia or Ladies’ Magazine at hand to 
refer to, in any matter of science), I now submit to your enquiries the 
above theological propositions, to be by you defended or opugned (or 
both) in the schools of Germany, whither, I am told, you are departing 
to the utter dissatisfaction of your native Devonshire, and regret of uni- 
versal England; but to my own individual consolation, if, through the 
channel of your wished return, learned Sir, my friend, may be tr: wns- 
mitted to this our island, from those famous theolog ical marts of Leipsic 
and Gottingen, any rays of illumination, in vain to be derived from the 
home growth of our E nglish halls and colleges. Finally wishing, learned 
Sir, that you may see Schiller, and swing in a wood’ (vide poems), ‘and 
sit upon a tun, ‘and eat fat hams of Wes tphalia, I remain your friend 
and docile pupil to instruct.’ 

The greater part of all his letters to Coleridge are written in 
the same jesting tone, a little subdued. ‘They chiefly relate to 
borrowing, lending, or sending books; and are full of ludicrous 


and sprightly mock’ ngs at the obscure and ponderons favourites 
of his friend, whose reading lay in regions so distant from his 


* Early Recollections, chiefly sulted to the late S. T. Coleridge. 
2 vols, 12mo. 
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own. Lamb writes to Coleridge as he talked, secure of pleasing, 
whatever he might say, aoa he should come tumbling down, 
as through a skylight, upon the middle of one of Coleridge’s 
grand and interminable harangues. Coleridge one day asked 
him, ‘ Charles, did you ever hear me preach?’ 'To which Lamb 
answered, ‘I never heard you do any thing else.’ 

These discordant concords—these unions in partition—where, 
while some rays were absorbed, others were broken and reflect- 
ed, afforded the happiest playground for Lamb’s glancing mind. 
On this principle, when he was in the mood for his sauciest 
gibes against the country, and exuberantly rioting in his love of 
London, he must needs pick out Wordsworth for his Cockney 
confidant. 


‘ Separate from the pleasure of your company, I don’t now care i I 
never see a mountain in my life. I have passed all my days in London, 
until I have formed as many and intense local attachments as any of you 
mountaineers can have done with dead nature. The lighted shops of the 
Strand and Fleet Street ; the innumerable trades, tradesmen, and cus- 
tomers, coaches, waggons, playhouses; all the bustle and wickedness 
round about Covent Garden ; ; the w atchmen, drunken scenes, rattles ;— 
life awake, if you awake, at all hours of the night ; the impossibility of 
being dull in Fleet = the crowds, the very dirt and mud; the sun 
shining upon houses and pavements ; the print-shops, the old book-stalls, 
parsons cheapening books, coffeehouses, steams of soups from kitchens ; 
the pantomimes—London itself a pantomime and a masquerade—all these 
things work themselves into my mind, and feed me without a power of 
satiating me. ‘The wonder of these sights impels me into night-walks 
about her crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the motley Strand, 
from fulness of joy at so much life. All these emotions must be strange 
to you; so are your rural emotions to me. But consider, what must I 
have been doing all my life, not to have lent great portions of my heart 
with usury to such scenes? My attachments are all local, purely local 
—I have no passion (or have had none since I was in love, and then it 
was the spurious engendering of poetry and books) to groves and valleys. 
The room where | was born, the furniture which has been before my 
eyes all my life, a book-case which bas followed me about like a faithful 
dog (only exceeding him in knowledge), wherever I have moved,—old 
chairs, old tables, streets, squares, where I have sunned myself—my old 
school,—these are my eres, : have I not enough, without your moun- 
tains? Ido not envy you. I should pity you, did I not know that the 
mind will make friends of any thing. Your sun, and moon, and skies, 
and hills, and lakes, affect me no more, or scarcely come to me in more 
venerable characters, than as a gilded room with tapestry and tapers, 
where I might live with handsome visible objects. I consider the clouds , 
above me but as a roof beautifully painted, but unable to satisfy the 
mind; and at last, like the pictures of the apartment of a connoisseur, 
unable to aflord him any longer a pleasure. So fading upon me, from 
disuse, have been the beauties of Nature, as they have been confinedly 
called; so ever fresh, and green, and warm are all the inventions of men, 
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and assemblies ‘of men in this great city. I should certainly have laughed 
with dear Joanna.’ 


This is followed by a long letter from Lamb to Manning, de- 
scribing the effect which mountain scenery had produced upon 
his mind. The effect was only enough to give him a glimmer- 
ing of what poets and tourists mean by the word romantic. It 


answered no deeper or more abiding end. 


‘ Such an impression I never received from objects of sight before, nor 
do I suppose that I can ever again. Glorious creatures, fine old fellows, 
Skiddaw, &c. I never shall forget ye, how ye lay about that night, like 
an intrenchment; gone to bed, as it seemed for the night, but promising 
that ye were to be seen in the morning.—‘ O, the fine black head of 
Skiddaw, and the bleak air atop of it, with a prospect of mountains all 
aboyt and about, making you giddy; and then Scotland afar off, and the 
Border countries, so famous in song and ballad! It was a day that will 
stand out, like a mountain, I am sure, in my life. But Iam returned (I 
have now been come home near three weeks—I was a month out), and 
you cannot conceive the degradation I felt at first, from being accustomed 
to wander free as air among mountains, and bathe in rivers without being 
controlled by any one, to come home and work. I felt very little. I 
had been dreaming I was a very great man. But that is going off, and I 
find I shall conform in time to that state of life to whic h it has pleased 
God to call me. Besides, after all, Fleet Street and the Strand are better 
places to live in for good and all than amidst Skiddaw. Still, I turn back 
to those great places where I wandered about, participating in their great- 
ness. After all, I could not /ive in Skiddaw. I could spend a year, two, 
three years among them, but I must have a prospect of seeing Fleet 
Street at the end of that time, or I should mope and pine away, I know. 
Still, Skiddaw is a fine creature.’ 


In making this excursion he was more fortunate than Cowper. 
Cowper and Lamb had much in common in their tenderness and 
playful wit; in the necessity of work being found for them; 
in their admiration of Vinny Bourne, the town- -poet ; in their 
merry stories (for the Enfield landlord’s ride is a proper prose 
companion to John Gilpin) ; and, above all, in the Mary, with 
whom and for whom they lived. The turn with which the Olney 
poet concludes his wish belongs to the calamity (the terrors that 
Cowper had suffered from his youth upward with a troubled 
mind) from which Lamb providentially was saved. ‘¢ I would,’ 
Cowper tells Newton, ‘ that I could see some of the mountains 
‘which you have seen, especially because Dr Johnson has pro- 

nounced no man is qualified to be a poet who has never seen a 
mountain. But mountains I shall never see, unless, perhaps, in 
a dream, or unless there are such in Heaven; nor those unless 
I receive twice as much mercy as ever yet was shown to any 
man.’ Cowper had a true love of Nature. He saw beauties 
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even in the country about Olney. Lamb’s heresy was not 
merely that he loved London more—which we could excuse him 
—nor was it confined to declaring that the country about Enfield 
was quite as good as Westmoreland—for that in a sort of way 
we could excuse him too—but he insulted even the suburban 
Pan so far as to disclaim all longing after natural scenery, which 
would not be satisfied by the waving grass that yet lingers in the 
churchyards of the city. Mr Talfourd says the country was al- 
ways dismal to him. Lamb resembled the insect which will not 
begin to spin till something is put before it, to which it can fix 
itself and weave. ‘That something was not presented him in the 
country; and all his associations had always lain another way. 
The highest class of poetical instincts was clearly wanting in him. 
Nobody can read many pages of his prose without perceiving 
that he had a great deal of the materials of beautiful poetry fan- 
tastically scattered up and down his nature: on the other hand, 
the sight of all the mountains in the world, aided by the most 
assiduous practice in the mechanism of the art, could never, we 
think, have made him a considerable poet. 

One of the great advantages which human nature, as repre- 
sented in the intercourse of society, possesses over the represen- 
tation of it in books, is, that in the latter case, a reader commonly 
gets little more than mere talent, while the far more genial ef- 
fects which belong to differences of individual character are com- 
paratively lost. The pleasure of character both in sympathy and 
contrast (for they blend together), is a pleasure of a quiet and 
observing kind; yet there is a glow in its latent heat which, 
though not so soon perceived, lasts longer than that of the sparkles 
struck out from the dazzling fence of wits, and pure intellectual 
collisions. In a room, how much depends not only on the thing 
that is said, and the way of saying it, but on our knowledge of 
all the idiosyncrasies of the particular persons by whom, and to 
whom, it is addressed. Letters are the nearest approach which 
we can make in this respect to the privilege of a drawing-room. 
Lamb chose his persons well. ‘The opposition between the calm 
of the country, and burning haystacks, was not enough, unless 
George Dyer—‘ good unincendiary George’—was brought from 
his corner in the Bodleian, or his Inn of Court, to read Lamb’s 
wild incendiary narrative of it by the glare. A gallows is a so- 
lemn thing to trifle with even when it has charge of Fauntleroys 
and Thurtells. Notwithstanding his treatise ‘ on the inconve- 
‘ nience of being hanged,’ Lamb probably would not have volun- 
teered upon the office of imaginary historian to the hangman in 
ordinary cases. But the ludicrous incongruity of making his 
Quaker correspondent an involuntary party to his fantastical 
suppositions, was such an opportunity as he had not the self- 
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denial to let slip. What Lamb wrote, Bernard Barton was to 
read. 

‘ The fate of the unfortunate Fauntleroy makes me, whether I will or 
no, to cast reflecting eyes around on such of my friends as, by a parity of 
situation, are exposed to a similarity of temptation.’ -.-. * You areas 
yet upright ; but you are a banker, or, at least, the next thing to it. I 
feel the delicacy of the subject; but cash must pass through your hands, 
sometimes toa great amount. If, in an unguarded hour—but I will hope 
better. Consider the scandal it will bring upon those of your persuasion. 
Thousands would go to see a Quaker hanged, that would be indifferent 
to the fate of a Presbyterian or an Ans baptist. Think of the effect it 
would have on the sale of your poems alone, not to mention higher con- 
siderations. I tremble, I am sure, at myself, when I think that so many 
poor victims of the law, at one time of their life, made as sure of never 
being hanged as I, in my own presumption, am ready, too ready, to do 
myself. What are we better than they? Do we come into the world 
with different necks? Is there any distinctive mark under our left ears ? 
Are we unstrangulable, I ask you? Think on these things. I am 
shocked sometimes at the shi ape ‘of my own fingers, not for thei 1” resem- 
blance to the ape tribe (which is something), but for the exquisite adap- 
tation of them to the purposes of picking, fingering, &c.’ 

The single occasion on which Lamb was called upon to lay aside 
the half- raised mask in which he walked the world, softening it 
with his pathos, and cheering it with his fun, was an unintentional 
provocation heedlessly given him by one of his oldest allies. Lamb 
descended into the arena to a stand-up fight, in what he thought a 
defence of himself, and one or two obnoxious friends, with a man- 
liness of spirit and a keenness of just and earnest sarcasm, which 
show what splendid victims he might have offered up with that 
bright and cutting weapon, had not the kindliness of his nature 
carried it buried in its sheath. Southey had perhaps said nothing 
but what a stranger might have said. It was that, however, which 
constituted the precise grievance,—supposing Southey to be a 
friend. Southey did not mean to injure; but he had injured. 
Under these circumstances we cannot think that Lamb, in the 
form which his vindication took, has said a single syllable which 
he could honestly retract, or of which he had any cause whatever, 
in reason, to repent. Yet so painful was an attitude of hostility 
to him, that his vindication became almost the immediate text for 
a series of submissive and penitent apologies. If Mr Southey 
has the generosity, for which we give him ample credit, Lamb’s 
apologies will have been much more painful to him, than any 
language, offensive or defensive, which his friend before had used. 
The defence of Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt—the retort on Southey’s 
own religious levities—how for thirty years he had never left 
the Devil's tail quiet for a single minute —the sneer at the waste 
labour with which Southey’s orthodox logic has been invariably 
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confined to converting the already converted, and proselytizing 
his. own party, are all admirably done. Do the clergy ever mean 
to attend to the pious and sensible advice which Lamb gave them 
upon this occasion, on the impolicy (to say no more) of shutting 
the public out of our churches, except during the scanty period 
in the week consecrated to their professional : services ? The ad- 
vice arose out of the simple account which Lamb had to render 
to his supposed accuser of the nature of his religious feelings. 
His flaming Unitarianism was burnt out, The days were over 
when the sole superiority which Lamb ever expected to be able 
to arrogate over Coleridge consisted in the fact that he had seen 
Priestley (the then god of their joint idolatry), which Coleridge 
had rot. But Lamb had not gone back. More than the value 
of any doctrines he could have ever had to give up had passed 
into his temper,—penetrated and indeed constituted his mind, In 
religious, apparently as in other questions, his mind enlarged its 
capabilities and its sphere ; not by theories and on generals, but 
through particulars, and by accretion. If he turned away from 
philanthropists, and schemes of universal benevolence, he did 
not abjure the cause, but worked on, as the coral formation 
grows, inch by inch. Tor Lamb to have built up in polities, 
or in religion, a wall of dogmatical separation, would have been 
lost time. Whatever line it might have followed, he would 
assuredly have pulled it down, at some time or another, to let in 
C oleridge and Southey on this side, or Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt 
upon that. Lamb had gradually approached nearer and nearer 
to the Quakers. A great part of his reading latterly was devoted 
to the history of their spiritual heroes; and he at last sent in to 
Bernard Barton a sort of incomplete adhesion. ‘The defensive 
statement which he made to Southey was as follows :— 

‘ You were pleased (you know where) to invite me to a compliance 
with the wholesome forms and doctrines of the Church of England. I 
take your advice with as much kindness as it was meant. But I must 
think the invitation rather more kind than seasonable. I am a Dissenter. 
The last sect, with which you can remember me to have made common 
profession, were the Unitarians. You would think it not very pertinent, 
if (fearing that all was not well with you) I were gravely to invite you 
(for a remedy) to attend with me a course of Mr Belsham’s lectures at 
Hackney. Perhaps I have scruples to some of your forms and doctrines. 
But if I come, am I secure of civil treatment? ‘The last time I was in 
any of your places of worship was on Easter Sunday last. I had the 
satisfaction of listening to a very sensible sermon of an argumentative 
turn, delivered with great propriety, by one of your bishops. The place 
was Westminster Abbey. As such religion, as I have, has always acted 
on me more by way of ‘sentiment. tham argumentative process, I was not 
unwilling, after sermon ended, by no unbecoming transition, to pass over 
to some serious feelings, impossible to be disconnected from the sight of 
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those old tombs, &c. But, by whose order I know not, I was debarred 
that privilege even for so short a space as a few minutes; and turned, 
like a dog, or some profane person, out into the common street ; with 
feelings, which I could not help, but not very congenial to the day or 
the discourse. I do not know that I shall ever venture myself again into 
one of your churches,’ 


Looking at her vast cathedrals and her vast revenues, truly, 
we sometimes think, that the Church of England may be consid- 
ered as having taken out a patent for making of them as little as 
can be made. A character, formed in the manner we have been 
describing, could not fall into the common rank and file of human 
life, and take its place quietly as member of a class. It had be- 
come an individual by itself. Such a character would find by 
experiment, that what might be truths to others were not truths 
to it: on picking to pieces steady and received maxims, they ap- 
peared to it popular fallacies or vulgar errors. ‘The consequence 
of this is, that in the calculation of its means and regulation of 
its conduct, an original character, as far as it is original, is, by the 
nature of the case, deprived of the benefit of the experience of 
others: to that extent their experience would, by the supposition, 
mislead it. Yet is it less likely to go wrong by taking its own 
irregular instincts and he sadlong sympathies fora guide | Lamb 
accordingly made mistakes; they were far short, however, of 
what might at first sight have been expected. Mr Cottle, says 
Coleridge, had a great opinion of his judgment. That Lamb was 
fully aware of the ‘sanity of true genius,’ his paper with that title 
proves. His accurate observation upon others fortunately satis- 
fied him that there were some principles which admitted of no 
exceptions. Of these, one was the wisdom of bearing lightly 
the yoke of any drudgery, by which a stable independence, how- 
ever humble, should be secured; another was that great truth, 
which doctors so carefully conceal and cordially abhor, that 
valetudinarianism is the worst of all diseases. It was a singular 
transposition of duties that it should fall to Lamb to have to teach 
these lessons of worldly wisdom to a Quaker. But, in preparing 
them for the edification of Friend Barton, it will be seen that he 
dressed the dish after his own taste, and with the sauce that his 
soul loved. Unluckily, Lamb’s survey of his fellow-creatures had 
not equally taught him that one of the rarest gifts of Providence 
is the genius for happy and graceful idleness. When the devil 
finds a man idle, he sets him to work, says the proverb : we should 
add, the limitation,—or sets to work on him, and this is an alterna- 
tive almost as bad. In the first riotous transports of his emanci- 
pation from Leadenhall Street, Lamb announced that the chief 
employment of the blest was doing nothing; the next, doing 
good works. A few short months passed, and we hear another 
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story. Overwork is found to be far better than none at all; and 
we see him in the British Museum at his substituted taskwork 
among the Garrick plays; happy to be so engaged, not merely 
for the sake of helping Hone, but for the privilege of grinding 
off over it his old office hours—the same hours which the India 
House had kindly taken off his hands, at a time when he was 
little conscious of the kindness they were doing him. From the 
gentle exaggerations and artful contrasts by which he was wont 
‘shadowy to set off the face of things,’ Lamb must have en- 
couraged a tendency to look at subjects too much in their ex- 
tremes. This is to be sowing bright seed that it may come up in 
disappointments. Lamb cursing the deal desk to which he was 
nailed in Leadenhall Street-—Lamb gazing on his newly acquired 
freedom with incredulous delight, as on a bride whom relenting 
fate at last had granted him—and Lamb, soon afterwards com- 
plaining of this freedom as a burden too heavy for him to bear,— 
are three striking pictures. ‘The fable of the countryman’s dia- 
logue with Death is not more instructive than the vehemence of 
Lamb’s supplications for time, more time ; and when time really 
comes to him, his anxiety to get rid of it by imprecations or pray- 
ers,—by force or wheedling, and almost on any terms. 


Out of many passages to this effect, we have space only for two 
or three. In Lamb’s eyes the true liberty haters were the heads 
of offices, who had cut off red-letter days, and the half holiday 
on a Saturday. On Wordsworth comforting him with the wish 
he could give him some of his own leisure, Lamb entered by 
anticipation on the paradise of dainty delights which the thought 
suggested. 


‘I mean some day to attack Caryl on Job, six folios. What any man 
can write, surely I may read. If I do but get rid of auditing ware- 
housekeepers’ accounts, and get no worse harassing task in the place of 
it, what a lord of liberty I shall be! I shall dance, and skip, and make 
mouths at the invisible event, and pick the thorns out of my pillow, and 
throw ’em at rich men’s night-caps, and talk blank verse, hoity, toity, 
and sing—“ A clerk I was in London gay,” “ Ban, ban, Ca-Caliban,” 
like the emancipated monster, and go where I like, up this street or 
down that alley,’ 


A little later he continues, — 


¢ The foul enchanter—*“ Letters four do form his name”—Busirare is 
his name in hell—that has curtailed you of some domestic comforts, 
hath laid a heavier hand on me, not in present infliction, but in the 
taking away the hope of enfranchisement. I dare not whisper to myself 
a pension on this side of absolute incapacitation and infirmity, till years 
have sucked me dry,— Otium cum dignitate. I had thought in a green 
old age (O green thought!) to have retired to Ponder's End, emble- 
matic name, how beautiful! in the Ware Road, there to have made up 
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my accounts with heaven and the company, toddling about between it 
and Cheshunt, anon stretching, on some fine Isaac Walton morning, to 
Hoddesdon or Amwell, careless as a beggar; but w alking, walking ever, 
till I fairly walked myself off my legs, dying walking! The hope is 
gone ; I sit like Philomel all day (but not singing), with my breast 
against this thorn of a desk, with the only hope that some pulmonary 
affliction may relieve me.’ 


Afterwards, asking Bernard Barton for a poetical account of 
the Quaker worthies, from I’ox to Woolman, as a counterpart to 
the * Ecclesiastical Sketches,’ he adds,— 

Think of it; it would be better than a series of sonnets on 
«“ Eminent Bankers.” I like a hit at our way of life, though it does well 
for me, better than any thing short of al/ one’s time to one’s-self ; for 
which alone I rankle with envy at the rich. Books are good, and _pic- 
tures are good, and money to buy them therefore good, but to buy dime / 
in other words Jife/’..... ‘ Of time, health, and riches, the first in 
order is not last in excellence. Riches are chiefly good because they 
give us time.’ 

Alas, the period arrived when it came*to be Lamb’s turn to 


be his own master—the hardest master that he had yet served— 
worse than any of those subordinate personifications of * The 


‘ Company’ who had tormented him of old. He had leisure now 
to give or sell. ‘Time, which at a distance, had looked to him 
like the flower, proved, when he came near, to be the serpent 
under it. In a letter, signed ‘ your forlorn Charles Lamb,’ he 
tells Bernard Barton,— 


‘What I can do, and over-do, is to walk; but deadly long are the 
days, these summer all-day-days, with but half an hour's candle-ligh . 
and no fire- light. I do not write, tell your kind inquisiti ve Eliza, and 
can hardly read? . + £T assure you xo work is worse than over- 
work. The mind preys on itself, —the most unwholesome food. I bragged 
formerly that I could not have too much time. I have a surfeit; with 
few years to come, the days are wearisome. But weariness is not eter- 
nal. Something will shine out to take the load off that crushes me, 
which is at present intolerable. - I have killed an hour or.two in this 
poor scrawl. I am a sanguinary murderer of time, and would kill him 
inchmeal just now. But the snake is vital,’ 

This has brought us to a painful part of our subject. It is 
melancholy to think that Lamb was not, on the whole, as happy 
as he deserved to be; and that, for this, he had probably himself 
principally to blame. Instead of retiring to enjoy health and 
independence—independence the -most honourable, because self- 
earned—literary leisure, the company of friends by whom he 
was beloved, and, the deepest of all happinesses, that of minis- 
tering to the happiness of a sister whom he adored,—wherefore is 
it that Lamb retired on weariness, and self-reproach, and solitude ? 
What is the meaning of his self-’ posed abandonment of the 
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society of his friends? and of his positively shrinking from 
meeting with the oldest and dearest of them all, even Southey 
and Wordsworth, when they came to town? The reader will 
find the answer in the * Confessions of a Drunkard ;’—in the 
* Farewell to Tobacco ;’—and in the jocund views pees over 
the present volumes of * The After-Dinner ‘Trick; * Care 
* Drowning Glorious Night,’—of sceptical dogmatical ain seen 
by punch-light, and of the ten pipes a-night of tobacco that 
staggered Parr. ‘Then follow, in due season, the morning apolo- 
gies for the confused and aching head ; and the yearly resolutions 
of reforming, executed magnanimously, however par tially, at last. 
A more fatal price was scarcely ever paid for these indulgene es. 
Part of the price consisted of such self-accusations as made them- 
selves a way, for instance, in a letter written to Miss Wordsworth 
during one of the illnesses of his sister. 

‘I try to think Mary is recovering, but I cannot always feel it; and 
mean-while she is lost to me, and I miss a prop. All my strength is gone, 
and I am like a fool, bereft of her co-operation. 1 dare not think, lest I 

should think wrong; so used am | to look up to her in the least and the 
biggest perplexity. To say all that I find her, would be more than I 
think any body could possibly understand ; ; and when I hope to have her 
well again so soon, it would be sinning against her feelings to go about to 
praise her; for I can conceal nothing that I do from her. She is older 
and wiser, and better than me, and all my wretched imperfections I cover 
to myself by resolutely thinking on her goodness. She would share life 
and death with me. ‘She lives but for me. And I know I have been 
wasting and teasing her life for five years past incessantly with my ways 
of going on. But even in this upbraiding of myself I aim offending against 
her, for I know that she has cleaved te me for better, for worse; and if 
tlie balance has been against her hitherto, it was a noble trade. 

The following penitential letter to Mr Cary, the accomplished 
translator of Dante, and Lamb’s Monthly Host at the British 
Museum, needs, and indeed admits of, no comment. 


‘I protest I know not in what words to invest my sense of the shame- 
ful —— of hospitality, which I was guilty of on that fatal Wednesday. 
Let it be blotted from the calendar. Had it been committed at a lay- 
man’s house, say a merchant’s, or a manufacturer’s, a cheesemonger’s, or 
greengrocer’s, or, to go higher, a barrister’s, a member of Parliament’s, a 
rich banker's, I should have felt alleviation, a drop of self-pity. But to be 
seen deliberately to go out of the house of a clergyman drunk ! a clergy- 
man of the Church of England too! Not that alone, but of an expounder 
of that dark Italian Hierophant, an exposition little short of his who dared 
unfold the Apocalypse: divine riddles both; and, without supernal grace 
vouchsafed, arks not to be fingered without present blasting to the 
touchers. And then, from what house! not a common glebe, or vicarage 
(which yet had been shameful), but from a kingly repository of sciences, 
human and divine, with the Primate of England for its guardian, arrayed 
in public majesty, from which the profane vulgar are bid fly, Could all 
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those volumes have taught me nothing better? With feverish eyes on 
the succeeding dawn I opened upon the faint light, enough to distinguish, 
in a strange chamber, not immediately to be recognised, garters, hose, 
waistcoat, neckerchief, arranged in dreadful order and proportion, which 
I knew was not mine own. ‘Tis the common symptom, on awakening, I 
judge my last night’s condition from. A tolerable scattering on the floor 
I hail as being too probably my own, and if the candlestick be not removed, 
I assoil myself. But this finical arrangement, this finding every thing in 
the morning in exact diametrical rectitude, torments me. Remote whis- 
pers suggested that I coached it home in triumph. Far be that from 
working pride in me, for I was unconscious of the locomotion. That a 
young Mentor accompanied a reprobate old Telemachus ; that, the Tro- 
jan like, he bore his charge upon his shoulders, while the wretched incu- 
bus, in glimmering sense, hiccupped drunken snatches of flying on the 
bats’ wing after sunset. An aged servitor was also hinted at, to make 
disgrace more complete, one, to whom my ignominy may offer farther 
occasions of revolt (to which he was before too fondly inclining) from the 
true faith; for, at a sight of my helplessness, what more was ‘needed to 
drive him to the advocacy of independency ? Occasion led me through 
Great Russell Street yesterday. I gazed at the great knocker. My 
feeble hands in vain essayed to lift it. I dreaded that Argus, who 
doubtless lanterned me out on that prodigious night. I calle <l the 
Elginian marbles. They were cold to my suit. I shall never again, 
I said, on the wide gates unfolding, say, without fear of thrusting bac k, 
in a light but a peremptory air, “ Iam going to Mr Cary’s.” I passed 
by the walls of Balclutha. I had imaged to myself a zodiac of third 
Wednesdays, irradiating by glimpses the Edmonton dulness. I dreamed 
of Highmore! I am de-vited to come on Wednesdays. Villanous old 
age, that, with second childhood, brings linked hand in hand her insepa- 
rable twin, new inexperience, which knows not effects of liquor, where I 
was to have sate for a sober, middle-aged-and-a-half-gentleman, literary 
too, the neat fingered artist can educe no notions but of a dissoluted 
Silenus, lecturing natural philosophy to a jeering Chromius, or a Mnasi- 
lus Pudet. From the context gather the lost name of . 


Mr Talfourd, admitting the existence of this single fr ailty i in 
his friend, replies to the ereat exaggerations curre nt conce rning 
it, by observing, that, although Lamb had rarely the power to 
overcome the temptation when presented, he made heroic sacri- 
fices in flight. So far is just and reasonable. There are some 
things in which the prayer, ‘lead us not into temptation,’ is 
man’s best security. But Mr Talfourd proceeds to say, that the 
‘ frailty itself was so intimately associated with all that was most 
‘ endearing in his intellectual, and sweetest in his moral excel- 
‘ Jencies, that it would be impossible, without noticing it, to do 
‘ justice to his virtues.’ ‘To this doctrine of association we must 
demur. In all honest praise of Lamb,—in every thing that can 
be fairly said to vindicate his character, and to extenuate his 
fault or faults,—we rejoice from the bottom of our hearts. He 
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was born to be loved. But we cannot agree to build an sits 
for the enshrining of any theory of drunkenness,—even ‘le 
drunkenness of Lamb. Every body is painfully aware that 
drunkenness is compatible with the highest order of yew':s and 
virtue. So much the worse; for we know also that it has a 
perilous tendency to ruin both. What ought to be the moral ? 
Surely this, that the nobler the victim the more impressive the 
example. ‘The characteristic of intemperance is, that it is the 
gratification of our animal, at the expense of our intellectual and 
moral nature. Accordingly, it is the characteristic vice of savage 
as compared with civilized nations; and in civilized nations, of 
the class which is left most savage. The first stage in intempe- 
rance is to place one’s self in the rank of a barbarian ; the last, 
in the condition of a brute. Mr Talfourd says, that ‘ drinking 
‘ with Lamb, except as far as it cooled a feverish thirst, was not 
‘a sensual, but an intellectual pleasure.’ Drinking, we answer, 
is not to be called an intellectual pleasure ; because, when a man 
has once contracted the habit of excessive indulgence in the use 
of ardent spirits, and the § accursed weed,’ one of its most mise- 
rable consequences is, a slavish dependence on them,—not only 
of the body, but even of the mind. Subject to this sad excep- 
tion, where the supposed mitigating symptom is the very heart 
and crisis of the disease, we are believers in the sobriety, quite 
as much as in the sanity of true genius. We have never known 
—never heard of a well authenticated instance of any man, not 
coming within the above melancholy limitation, who was better 
company (in the lowest sense of the word) drunk than sober. 
The issue we all know;—crowded jails; Sheridan a by-word, 
instead of perhaps Prime Minister of England; and Lamb the 
object of as much compassion almost as love. ‘The case is too 
bad to afford of raising moral and intellectual associations in be- 
half of gin or brandy. ‘The publisher has done right in reprinting 
the ‘Confessions.’ Lamb admits, in his letter to Southey, that the 
‘ Confessions’ were so far a genuine description of himself, that 
the injuring him in saying so consisted in the fact, that it might 
lead to the losing him his place in his public office, and the for- 
feiting his life insurance. 

We have referred already to Mr Cottle’s account of Coleridge. 
Lamb owed him much. Coleridge first enlarged his literary 
horizon. ‘This took place in a little room at the * Cat and 
‘ Salutation’ in Smithfield. Coleridge afterwards zealously en- 
couraged his juvenile attempts in verse; and in due time gave 
him his friendship. Lamb repaid him with generous affection. 
‘I am living in a continuous feast’ (he writes to Manning). 
* Coleridge has been with me now for nigh three weeks; and the 
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‘more I see of him in the quotidian undress and relaxation of 
‘his mind, the more cause I see to love him, and believe him a 
‘ very good man ; and all those foolish impressions to the contrary 
‘ fly off like morning slumbers.’ 

From the account given in the ¢ C onfessions,’ we presume that 
Lamb laid these sad habits, so destructive of his peace, at the door 
of Fenwick, and the like. Fenwick was a newspaper editor- 
the *Bigod’ of Elia. Lamb elsewhere calls him his guondam friend 
and co-drinker. It has destroyed our pleasure in the represen- 
tative of * the great race’ to follow him with a wife and four 
children ruined to the Fleet. At the same time, we cannot but 
fear that Coleridge and Lamb had some reason to reproach 
each other. ‘FE oe-hot? and * Oronoko’ are too much mixed up 
with their poetical reminiscences of the ‘Cat and Salutation.’ 
We have no means of learning how far the greatest misfortune 
in their after-lives was to be attributed to the gratifications of 
their boyhood. In their instances, the misery and disgrace have 
been incurred. It remains for youthful genius to profit by the 
lesson. ‘There may be some truths respecting which the wise 
and good will doubt how far they should be told. ‘There can 
be no doubt here. One of the letters which we are about to 
quote was left by Mr Coleridge as a legacy to all who might be 
grievously tempted, as he had been himself. The whole, in- 
deed, are greatly to the honour of his self-abused, but strug- 
gling and aspiring nature; and, duly laid to heart, may be 
more extensively “and practically useful than all besides he 
ever wrote. ‘The letters in question were written in 1814. 
The two first are addressed to Mr Cottle; the last to a Mr 
Wade. From the connexion between Lamb and Coleridge, 
which we have just described, they form a proper supplement 
to the case of Lamb; and, as few persons, we fear, are likely to 
see Mr Cottle’s book," we think it desirable to give them a wider 
circulation, by transferring them to our pages. Mr Cottle, it ap- 
pears, had heard of C oleridge’s habits; and to his kind remon- 
strance, Coleridge replies as follows : 

‘ You have poured oil in the raw and festering wound of an old friend’s 
conscience, Cottle! but it is o¢/ of vitriol! 1 but barely glanced at the 
middle of the first page of your lett r, and have seen no more of it—not 
from resentment (God forbid ! ) but from the state of my hodily and 
mental sufferings, that scarcely permitted human fortitude to let in a 
new visiter of affliction. The object of my present reply is, to state the 
case just as it is—first, that for ten years the anguish of my spirit has 


* Cottle’s Early Recollections, chiefly relating to the late S. T 
Coleridge. 
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heen indescribable, the sense of my danger staring, but the consciousness 
of my guilt worse, far worse than all! I have prayed, with drops of 
agony on my brow; trembling, not only before the justice of my Maker, 
but even before the mercy of my Redeemer. “I gave thee so many 
« talents—what hast thou done with them?” Secondly, Overwhelmed 
as I am with a sense of my direful infirmity, I have never attempted to 
disguise or conceal the cause. On the contrary, not only to friends have 
I stated the whole case with tears and the very bitterness of shame, but 
in two instances I have warned young men, mere acquaintances, who 
had spoken of having taken laudanum, of the direful consequences, by 
an awful exposition of its tremendous effects on myself. Thirdly, 
Though before God I cannot lift up my eyelids, and only do not despair 
of his mercy, because to despair would be adding crime to crime, yet to 
my fellow-men, I may say, that I was seduced into the accursed habit 
ignorantly. I had been almost bed-ridden for many months with swel- 
lings in my knees. In a medical journal I unhappily met with an 
account of a cure performed in a similar case (or what appeared to me 
so), by rubbing in of laudanum, at the same time taking a given dose 
internally. It acted like a charm, like a miracle! I recovered the use 
of my limbs, of my appetite, of my spirits—and this continued for near 
a fortnight. At length the unusual stimulus subsided—the complaint 
returned—the supposed remedy was recurred to;—but I cannot go 
through the dreary history. Suffice it to say, that effects were produced 
which acted on me by terror and cowardice, of pain and sudden death, 
not (so help me God!) by any temptation of pleasure, or expectation 
or desire of exciting pleasurable sensations. On the very contrary, Mrs 
Morgan and her sister will bear witness so far as to say, that the longer 
I abstained, the higher my spirits were, the keener my enjoyments—till 
the moment, the direful moment, arrived, when my pulse began to fluc- 
tuate, my heart to palpitate, and such a dreadful falling abroad, as it 
were, of my whole frame, such intolerable restlessness and incipient be- 
wilderment, that in the last of my several attempts to abandon the dire 
poison, I exclaimed in agony, which I now repeat in seriousness and 
solemnity, “I am too poor to hazard this.” Had I but a few hundred 
pounds, but 200—half to send to Mrs Coleridge, and half to place my- 
self in a private mad-house, where I could procure nothing but what a 
physician thought proper, and where a medical attendant could be con- 
stantly with me for two or three months (in less than that time life or 
death would be determined), then there might be hope. Now there is 
none!! O God! how willingly would I place myself under Dr Fox in 
his establishment ; for my case is a species of madness, only that it is a 
derangement, an utter impotence of the volition, and not of the intel- 
lectual faculties. You bid me rouse myself! Go, bid a man paralytic in 
both arms, to rub them briskly together, and that will cure him. “ Alas!” 
he would reply, “that I cannot move my arms, is my complaint and my 
misery.” ’—(Cottle’s Memoirs of Coleridge, Vol. ii. p. 165.) 

‘ Gladness be with you for your convalescence, and equally so at the 
hope which has sustained and tranquillized you through your imminent 
peril. Far otherwise is, and hath been my state, yet I too am grateful ; 
yet I cannot rejoice. I feel with an intensity unfathomable by words, 
my utter nothingness, impotence, and wortblessness, in and for myself. 
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I have learned what a sin is, against an infinite imperishable being, such 
as is the soul of man. I have had more than a glimpse of what is meant 
by death and outer darkness, and the worm that dieth not—and that all 
the hell of the reprobate is no more inconsistent with the love of God, 
than the blindness of one who has occasioned loathsome and guilty dis- 
eases to eat out his eyes, is inconsistent with the light of the sun. But 
the consolations, at least the sensible sweetness of hope, I do not possess. 
On the contrary, the temptation which I have constantly to fight up 
against, is a fear, that if annihilation and the possibility of heaven were 
offered to my choice, I should choose the former. This is perhaps, in 
part, a constitutional idiosyncrasy, for when a mere boy I wrote these 
lines :— 

«¢ Oh, what a wonder seems the fear of death, 

Seeing how gladly we all sink to sleep ; 

Babes, children, youths, and men, 

Night following night for three-score years and ten.” 
‘ And in my early manhood, in lines descriptive of a gloomy solitude, I 
disguised my own sensations in the following words :— 

“ Here wisdom might abide, and here remorse ! 

Here too, the wo-worn men, who weak in soul, 

And of this busy human heart aweary, 

Worships the spirit of unconscious Life, 

Tn tree, or wild-flower. Gentle lunatic ! 

If so he might not wholly cease to be, 

He would far rather not be that he is; 

But would be something that he knows not of, 

In woods, or waters, or among the rocks.” 
‘ My main comfort, therefore, consists in what divines call the faith of 
adherence, and no spiritual effort appears to benefit me so much as the 
one earnest, importunate, and often for hours, momently repeated pray- 
er, I believe! Lord, help my unbelief! Give me faith, but as a mus- 
tard seed, and I shall remove this mountain! Faith! faith! faith! I 
believe, oh give me faith! Oh, for my Redeemer’s sake, give me faith 
in my Redeemer! In all this I justify God, for I was accustomed to 
oppose the preaching of the terrors of the Gospel, and to represent it as 
debasing virtue, by the admixture of slavish selfishness, More see that 
what is spiritual can only be spiritually apprehended ; comprehended it 
cannot. Mr Eden gave you a too flattering account of me. It is true 
[ am restored, as much beyond my expectations almost, as my deserts ; 
but I am exceedingly weak. I need for myself solace and refocillation 
of animal spirits, instead of being in a condition of offering it to others ; 
yet, as soon as I may see you, | \, i1] call on you. 

‘P.S. It is no small gratification to me, that I have seen and con- 
versed with Mrs Hannah More. She is, indisputably, the first literary 
female I ever met with; in part, no doubt, because she is a Christian. 
Make my best respects when you write.’.—(Cottle, Vol. ii. p. 165.) 


‘ Dear Sir,—For I am unworthy to call any good man friend—much 
less you, whose hospitality and love | have abused; accept, however, my 
entreaties for your forgiveness, and for your prayers. Conceive a poor 
miserable wretch, who for many years has been attempting to beat off 
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pain, by a constant recurrence to the vice that reproduces it. Conceive 
a spirit in hell, employed in tracing out for others the road to that hea- 
ven from which his crimes exclude him! In short, conceive whatever 
is most wretched, helpless, and hopeless, and you will form as tolerable 
a notion of my state, as it is possible for a good man to have. I used to 
think the text in St James, that ‘* he who offended in one point, offends 
«in all,” very harsh; but I now feel the awful, the tremendous truth of 
it. In the one crime of Opium, what crime have I not made myself 
guilty of! Ingratitude to my Maker! and to my benefactors—injustice ! 
and unnatural eruelty to my poor children !—self-contempt for my re- 
peated promise—breach, nay, too often, actual falsehood! After my 
death, I earnestly entreat, that a full and unqualified narration of my 
wretchedness, and of its guilty cause, may be made public, that, at least, 
some little good may be effected by the direful example! May God 
Almighty ble 88 you, ‘and have mercy on your still affectionate, and, in 
his heart, grate ful. ’"—(Cottle, Vol. ii. p. 185.) 


Alas for the evils to which humanity is heir; and the manifold 
temptations to which every form of it—each after its own infir- 
mity—is exposed! We may be strong or weak—some one way ; 

some another. But, surely, enough is here to warn the pure and 

confident of the madness of dispensing with a single aid towards 
virtue ; and to teach the hardest amongst us the generous necessity 
of charity and forbearance. 

A poetical tribute from Mr Wordsworth, in honour of the 
memory of their common friend, closes a work for which all 
lovers of literature and goodness have to return to Mr Talfourd 
their best thanks. As long as new combinations of the feelings 
and imagination allow of the birth, from time to time, of people 
as unlike their predecessors as Charles Lamb, the most distant 
generations will not have to grumble at the wits who have said 
all their good things before them. There will still be left some- 
thing * new under ‘the sun.’ It will scarcely be, however, i in our 
time we are afraid, that a writer so original, both in his pathos 
and his humour, is destined to appear. If Lamb has not puta 
new face upon an old acquaintance, and raised this world of ours 
one degree nearer fairy-land, yet he has helped us to a new way 
of looking at it, and furnished us with fresh elements of enjoy- 
ment. We see for the time with his eyes, and feel with his feel- 
ings. We follow him as we follow Shakspeare’s sweet creations, 
—of the outward circumstances of whose existence we know but 
little ; but with whom we are admitted into the recesses of their 
buoyant nature—have leave to revel in their happy thoughts and 
their sunny diction—and are carried along by them, at one minute, 
into their festal scenes of most excellent ; fooling, at the next, into 
their * As you Like it’ woods, and to a melancholy eompounded 
of many simples, 
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T is not our intention to justify. the proceedings of Edward I. 
towards the Scotch. ‘The miseries he entailed for centuries 

on our countrymen were such that no Scotsman can speak of 
him with calmness, or draw his character with impartiality. But 
the bitterest foe is entitled to justice ; and, we must confess, the 
documents before us afford an excuse for much of what has been 
deemed most culpable in his conduct. ‘The greatest, though 
not the most accurate or careful of our historians, represents him 
as having, with the deepest dissimulation and most egregious 
breach of trust, deceived the confidence of the Scotch, who, 
allured by the excellence of his reputation, had made him arbiter 
of their differences, and unwarily placed themselves in his power. 
Mr Hume tells us, that Edward, having been invited by the 
Scottish Parliament to decide between the competitors for the 
throne of Scotland, assembled the Scotch nobility at Norham on 
that pretence ; and having first collected a powerful army to over- 
awe the refractory, that he there unexpectedly advanced his pre- 
tensions to the Superiority of Scotland, and required them to 
acknowledge him as Lord Paramount of the kingdom. Part of 
this story has been already refuted by a Scottish historian. Lord 
Hailes has shown, and the fact is undeniable, that when Edward 
met the Scotch nobility at Norham he had no troops with him, 
and could not therefore intend to terrify them into a recognition of 
his title by apprehensions of immediate violence. But, though 
this aggravation of his supposed treachery has been rejected by 
the historian, Lord Hailes continues to represent the claim of 
Edward as having been wholly unexpected by the Scots.- ¢ The 
‘ whole assembly,’ he tells us, ‘ stood motionless and silent,’ and 
craved delay (which was granted reluctantly), that they might 
consult together, ‘ ‘This unexpected demand,’ says another his- 
torian, * struck dismay and embarrassment into the hearts of the 
‘ Scottish assembly.’ ‘That the demand was not unexpected by 
a large portion of the assembly—that their silence and dismay 
arose “from no surprise at a claim, which some of themselves had 
suggested, and which all, or the greater part of them, had most 
probably foreseen—is proved bey ‘ond the possibility of doubt by 
the documents before us. It is singular, that, after so many ages 
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of unmerited abuse, the fame of one of the greatest of the Eng- 
lish kings should at length be vindicated by documents, which 
have been all the while quietly reposing in the C hapter- House 
at Westminster, where they had nearly mouldered into dust, 
when, in the last stage of dee cay, they were rescued from destruc- 
tion by the zeal and diligence of Sir Francis Palgrave. What 
stronger proof can be given of the urgency of a careful examina- 
tion of our ancient records, in order to supply the defects and 
correct the errors of chroniclers and historians! What better 
answer to the vulgar spirit of economy that would suffer all the 
memorials of bygone times to perish, rather than expend the 
merest trifle for ‘their preservation ! 

‘The first of these documents" is an appeal preferred to the 
Guardians of Scotland, in name of the seven Earls and Commu- 
nity of that kingdom. After stating that the throne of Scotland 
has been vacant since the death of Alex ander, and alleging that, 
by the immemorial laws and usages of the kingdom, it is the 

right of the seven Earls and Community of Scotland, when the 

throne is de jure and de facto vacant, to appoint a king, and place 
him in his royal seat, and invest him with the honours of royalty, 
the instrument goes on to declare, that lest William, Bishop of 
St Andrews, and John Comyn, w he hold themselves to be Guar- 
dians of Scotland, and act as such, with that portion of the com- 
munity which adheres to them, should of their own authority 
appoint a king, without regard to the rights of the seven Earls 
and Community of Scotland, the said Earls—of whom the son 
of Duncan, late Earl of Fife, is one—in their own names and in 
the names of the bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, free- 
holders, and community of Scotland, appeal by their procurator, 
regularly constituted for that purpose, to the authority and pro- 
tection of Edward, and of the royal crown of England, against 
any interference in the government of Scotland, to the prejudice 
of their rights, by W illiam, Bishop of St Andrews, John Comyn, 
or John Baliol ; ; and place themselves, their adherents, kindred 
and effects, movable and immovable, under the special guard 
and protection of Edward and of the English crown. ‘They 
further pray for reparation of sundry wrongs and damages done 
to them by the said Guardians since the death of Alexander. 

A second document contains a similar protest and appeal, in 
name of Donald, Earl of Mar, one of the seven Earls, and in 
name of the freemen of Moray, against a military execution perpe- 
trated in the district of Moray, under authority of the said Guar- 
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dians, by subguardians of their appointment ; and concludes, like 
the other paper, by placing the Karl of Mar and the men of 
Moray uader the protection of Edward and of the English 
crown. 

The third document* is an appeal to the same authority in the 
name of Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale, styling himself the 
lawful, true, and acknowledged heir of the Scottish crown; and 
complaining, that though he has propounded and offered to pro- 
secute his claim to that dignity, the said Guardians and theii 
abettors, without regard to - his rights, or to those of the seven 

Yarls, intend and propose to raise John Baliol to the throne; for 
which reason he appeals to Edward, and to the English crown 
for judgment thereon, which, from the said Guardians, he will 
not accept; submitting himself and his adherents, and the seven 
Karls in particular, to the protection and defence of Mdward and 
of his royal crown. To this last t appeal is annexed a memorandum, 
setting forth the pretensions of Bruce to the throne of Scotland. 

There i is still a fourth paper,} written in I’rench, the others 
being in Latin, with no name annexed to it, in which it is ar- 
gued that King Richard had no right to release the King of 
Scotland from the homage he had rendered for his ki ingdom to 
the crown of England ; concluding with an intimation, through a 
private and confidential agent, that if the King of England will 
demand his right according to law, the author of the note will 
aid and obey him, with all his friends and kindred. ‘The author 
of this note, Sir Francis Palgrave conjectures to have been one 
of the competitors for the Scottish crown, most probably Bruce. 
It is in perfect accordance with his appeal. 

With these documents before us, it is idle declamation to 
lament the situation to which the Scottish nobles were reduced 
at Norham ; or to represent them as totally unprepared for the 
demand of Edward that they should acknowledge his claim as 
superior and Paramount L ord of Scotland. Bruce, at least, and 
his accomplices, had no reason for surprise, dismay, or embar- 
rassment. They had suggested the claim, and appealed in pri- 
vate to the authority they were there called upon to acknowledge 
in public. To some of the partisans of Baliol the appeals ‘of 
Bruce and his adherents might have been unknown. Lut, if the 
statements in the instruments of appeal be correct, they must 
have been communicated to the Bishop of St Andrews and to 
Comyn; and if known to them, most probably they were im- 
parted to their friends. All ought to have been prepared for the 
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claim of superiority ; and if the spirit of Wallace had breathed in 
this assembly of nobles, the demand of Edward would have been 
instantly and indignantly rejected. But it required experience 
of foreign bondage to rouse that flame which finally triumphed 
over Edward and his successors.* Had our forefathers yielded, 
as the Irish did, to the yoke of England, or contented them- 
selves, like them, with a rude and savage independence in the 
recesses of their mountains and morasses, we might at this day 
have been petitioning for an equality of rights with the more 
fortunate inhabitants of the south ; or with indignation heard our- 
selves stigmatized as aliens, unworthy of the same privileges. 

It is not difficult to discern the motive for these appeals. It 
is clear that two of the Regents and their adherents, constituting 
probably a majority of the nation, were inclined to prefer Baliol 
as the lawful heir, or fittest successor of the Scottish crown ; and 
that Bruce and his partisans, forming a minority of the kingdom, 
appealed to Edward from a consciousness of their own weakness, 
and, to conciliate his favour, were ready to sacrifice the indepen- 
dence of their country. Edward listened to their appeal so far as 
suited his own interest. He asserted, and so far as the recognition 
of a recreant nobility could effect it, he established the superiority 


of the English over the Scottish crown. Having attained that 
object, he seems to have proceeded with fairness in his adjudica- 
tion of the kingdom, He appointed a numerous and impartial 


* Barbour has expressed with equal spirit and feeling the misery and 
oppression of Scotland under Edward; and concludes with a passionate 
exclamation which for centuries found an echo in every Scotsman’s 
bosom, 

« A! fredome is a noble thing ! 
Fredome mayss man to haiff liking ; 
Fredome all solace to man giflis : 

He levys at ess that frely levys ! 

A noble hart may haiff nane ess, 

Na ellys nocht that may him pless, 
Gyff fredome failyhe : for fre liking 
Is yharnit our all othir thing. 

Na he, that ay has levyt fre, 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrté, 
The angyr, na the wrechyt dome, 
That is cowplyt to foule thyrldome. 
Bot gyff he had assayit it, 

Than all perquer he suld it wyt ; 
And suld think fredome mar to pryss, 
Than all the gold in warld that is.” 
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tribunal to examine the claims of the different competitors, and 
acquiesced in its decision. ‘The traitor who had first tempted 
him to assert a right to which he had no just pretension was 
deprived of the expected fruits of his treason; and but for the 
spirit and military talents of his grandson, he would have left a 
name as odious in Scotland as that of the weak and unfortunate 
Baliol. 

How far the party of Baliol had dipped in similar intrigues 
with Edward does not appear. No evidence against them has 
come to light. Fraser, Bishop of St Andrews, ‘has been vilified 
as a traitor and creature of Edward, because he wrote a letter to 
that prince on the first ramour of the Queen’s death, advising 
him to confer with John Baliol, if that nobleman presented him- 
self before him, so that in all events his own honour and interest 
might be attended to; and urging him strongly, if these sinister 
reports should be confirmed, to repair instantly to the Borders in 
order to give confidence to the people of Scotland, and enable 
them, without effusion of blood, to fulfil their oath by placing the 
rightful heir on the throne, ‘ provided always, that he is a person 
‘ willing to abide by your counsel.* When it is considered that 
Fraser was one of the commissioners preparing to set out for 
Orkney to meet the young Queen, and convey her to her bridal, 
that he was friendly to the English alliance and highly satisfied 
with Edward’s professions and past conduct towards Scotland ; 
the concluding sentence, which is the only ambiguous part of his 
letter, will admit of an interpretation in no respects injurious to 
his character. Whatever misfortune might disturb the projected 
matrimonial alliance between the two kingdoms, he was desirous 
they should remain, as they had done for many years, in friendship 
and peace ; and justly thought that a disposition to preserve ami- 
cable relations with England, ought, in the vagueness and un- 
certainty of the Scotch law of succession, to be one, and not the 


* Foedera, i. 741. Hailes does not understand ‘ what is meant by the 
‘ oath here mentioned.’ It evidently refers to the marriage articles be- 
tween young Edward and Margaret, which had been ratified by oath on 
both sides. 

We cannot adopt Sir Francis Palgrave’s strained interpretation of the 
expression—dum tamen ille vestro consilio voluerit adherere—nor yet 
accept the vagve translation of Hailes, ‘ provided always that he is wil- 
‘ ling to follow your counsel.’ ‘The words seem to us to convey more 
than is allowed by the one, and less than is assumed by the other. We 
should be inclined to render the clause in question,—provided he will 
abide by your counsel, that is to say, adhere to the policy you have 
hitherto pursued. 
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least important, consideration in the choice of his future sovereign. 
Had not the selfish ambition of Bruce interposed, it is probable 
that the pacific views of the bishop might have been realized ; and 
the tranquil Baliol, raised to the throne without the sacrifice of 
national independence, might have maintained the same friendly 
intercourse with Edward, “which for the last fifty years had so 
happily subsisted between the two countries. ‘The rivality of 
Bruce defeated this scheme, which, in the relative position of 
Scotland and England, was the best that could have been devised. 
Finding a majority of the Scottish nation, and more especially of 
the cler, rgy, who were the most enlightened part of it, on the side 
of his competitor, Bruce, who seems to have been engaged in 
measures of violence during Margaret’s life, adopted a new line 
of policy ; and, to gain Edward, whom he must formerly have 
offended, he made a voluntary oblation of that national indepen- 
dence, which Fraser, from his subsequent conduct, appears to have 
been most ardent to defend. 

No man of that period has been more unjustly treated by the 
historians of Scotland than Fraser, Bishop of St Andrews. He 
has been described as a man of ‘ dark, intriguing spirit ’—* watch- 
‘ ing over the interests of Edward with dark and dangerous policy’ 

‘ ‘making a base proposal to him, and by his influence with the 
* nobility inducing them to solicit the interference of the English 
‘ King.’ So much the reverse of these imputations was the truth, 
that in the really base and treasonable appeal of Bruce and his 
accomplices, Fraser, Bishop of St Andrews, is designated with 
John Comyn as the two Guardians, who, without reference to 
Edward and his pretensions, inte nded to raise Baliol to the throne 
of Scotland. But it was enough for historians, partial to the line 
of Bruce, to stigmatize Fraser without a colour of justice, that 
he was a partisan of Baliol. What we know of his subsequent 
life redounds to his credit. So far from profiting by his supposed 
treachery to Scotland, the favours he received from Edward 
during the first interregnum were few and inconsiderable ; while 
his rival, the Brucean Wisheart, the ‘ spirited Bishop’ of Glas- 
gow,—a lord, says the gossiping Wyntown, of gret wertu, had 
gifts of money and other grants to a large amount. When the 
general indignation of his subjects compelled the feeble Baliol to 
renounce the submission he had sworn to Edward, the formerly 
pacific Bishop of St Andrews,—‘ the man entirely devoted to 
* England,’ was selected as one of the Scottish ambassadors to 
negotiate an alliance, offensive and defensive, with France, which 
he effected. He is said to have returned to Scotland after the 
subjugation of Baliol, and instead of hastening with the rest of his 
countrymen to propitiate the conqueror by timely submission, to 
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have gone back to France and died in exile. Such is the account 
of Spotswood ;* but it is doubtful whether Fraser ever came back 
to Scotland after his embassy. In April, 1296, he had not re- 
turned ; and on the 28th of August the temporalities of his see 
were still in the hands of Edward ; nor does his name once occur 
in the ‘ Ragman Roll’ of that year. Wyntown places his death 
at Paris in 1297. His successor, William Lamberton, was elected 
while Wailace was Guardian of Scotland, and his election was 
confirmed by Pope Boniface in June, 1298. 

The admiration and gratitude of the Scots for the name of 
Bruce—their contempt and aversion for the name of Baliol—are 
natural and easy to be accounted for. ‘The name of Baliol is 
associated with national degradation and misfortune—that of 
Bruce with national glory and success. Under Baliol they 
were the humble vassals of the English crown, and when they 
attempted to vindicate their inde pendence, they were reduced to 
ignominious submission, and subjected to all the outrages and 
injuries which conquerors are apt to inflict on the v vanquished, 
Under Bruce they recovered their courage, their spirit, and their 
honour ; and, for the first and only period of their history, they 

varried their victorious arms with success into the heart of Eng- 
land, and struck terror into every English bosom. ‘This contrast 
has led them as much to overrate the family of Bruce as to do 
injustice to the party of Baliol. No document has yet appeared 
which shows that Baliol took a prominent part in be traying the 
independence of Scotland, ‘The appeal discovered by Sir Francis 
Palgrave, proves to a demonstration, that Bruce and his partisan 
invited Edward to bring forward those pretensions, which cost 
both nations so dear, and involved them in rancorous hostility fo 
more than two hundred years. 

So far were the Scots from doing justice between the two 
competitors, that the few national histories they possess repre- 
sent the elder Bruce as a stern, high-minded, uncompromising 
assertor of national independence, who might have had the crown 
assigned to him, if he had consented to hold it as the vassal of 
the English King. Fordun, Barbour, and Wyntown, all of whom 
flourished under the dynasty of Bruce, agree in the same story. 
They all represent Bruce as having had the first offer of the 
Scottish crown, and that it was only on his refusal to hold it in 
vassalage of England that Baliol was preferred. The documents 
brought to light by Sir Francis Palgrave show how completely 
these statements are devoid of truth. They exhibit Bruce and 


* History of the Church of Scotland, 49, 50 
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his partisans as the prompters and instigators of Edward in his 
attack on Scottish independence. It was by their suggestion he 
was induced to prosecute a claim, which, as far as Scotland pro- 
per was concerned, had no pre text or foundation whatever, except 
the submission of William the Lion, which was afterwards can- 
celled by Richard I. The wars, to which it gave rise, ended, 
not in the subjugation of the Scots, but in their acquisition of 
Lothian and Galloway, to which the Kings of England had 
ancient and not unplausible nretensions. 

The hostility engendered by the unjustifiable pretensions of 
idward was not of short duration. It was aggravated rather 
than appeased by the union of the two crowns; and though 

Scotland derived incalculable advantages from her connexion with 
iu more free and civilized people, it continued unabated for many 
years after the union of the two kingdoms. It was reserved for 
our times to see the two nations united by a community of feel- 
ing as well as by a community of interest. It was not till the 
Scottish olig: wehies had been extinguished by the Reform Bill 
that the pe ople of Scotland were able to manifest to their bre- 
thern of the South their real character. By a singular dispensa- 
tion of Providence, Scotland, over which the E nglish kings so 
long attempted in vain to dominee Ts and Ireland, where for | ages 
they exercised a narrow and op pressive tyranny, are now become 
the efficient auxiliaries of England in support of that free and 
generous policy, which it has been ever her pride and glory to 
malntain. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, who considers Bruce to have acted 
honestly in his appeal to Edward, and to have frankly admitted 
the superiority of the English crown, endeavours* to reconcile 
this acknowledgement with the speech attributed to him by the 
Continuator of Fordun, when Edward is supposed to have made 
him an offer of the Scottish crown. But the gloss he affixes to 
l‘ordun’s forensic expressions will not bear examination, when 
tried by the test of Barbour, from whom the Continuator of For- 
dun has manifestly borrowed the whole story.f Edward’s offer 
and Bruce’s refusal, according to Barbour, were as follows— 


And to Robert the Brwyss said he ; 
Gyff thow will hold in chayff of me 


* Tntroduction, xlix. 

7 Barbour appears to have composed ‘ The Bruce’ in the reign of 
Robert Il. The Continuator of Fordun flourished in the following cen- 
tury, and was well acquainted with the poem. Wyntown makes frequent 
extracts from it. 
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For evyrmore, and thine ofspryng, 
I sall do swa thow sall be king. 
Schyr, said he, swa God me save, 
The kynryk yharn I nocht to have, 
Bot gyff it fall of rycht to me, 
And gyff God will that it sa be, 

I sall als frely in all thing 

Hold it, as it afferis to king; 

Or, as my Eldris forouch me 

Held it in freyast rewaté.’ 


The whole story is probably a popular fiction, invented while 
the descendants of Bruce were kings of Scotland. But, unless 
Sir Francis Palgrave can make out that the freyast rewaté is con- 
sistent with the rank of lensman or feudatory, he will find it 
difficult to reconcile the words of Barbour with his own hypothe- 
sis. Barbour’s general expression—gy/ff it fall of rycht—has been 
converted by Bower into language that sounds technical and 
forensic—per viam juris et fidelem assisam—but without any war- 
rant from his original ; and, most probably, without the remotest 
idea that the last words would be tortured to mean the verdict of 
a jury. 

It may be necessary to inform some of our readers that Sir 
Francis Palgrave holds Scotland to have been ‘a member of 
* the Anglo-Saxon empire,’ governed by ‘ underkings,’ and sub- 
jected to its ‘ overlord, the Basileus or E amperor of Britain,’ 
We shall not enter further into the question than to remark, that 
we find nothing in the documents he has published to corroborate 
this opinion ; and that some things we meet with rather tend to a 
contrary conclusion. In commenting, for instance, on the decla- 
ration® made to Alexander III., that the prorogation of his ho- 
mage from ‘Tewkesbury, where it had been originally proffered, to 
a later day in London, should not turn to his prejudice, Sir Francis 
Palgrave observes, with great probability, that ‘the delay in the 
* acceptance of the homage was in order that the Council might 
‘ consider the terms upon which it was to be performed.’ The 
terms of homage and fealty due from the King of Scots were, 
therefore, well considered on this occasion before they were ac- 
cepted; but so far were they from containing any thing favour- 
able to the English claim of superiority, that the keepers of the 
records in England, by direction, no ‘doubt, of their superiors, 
had recourse to the fraudulent expedient of erasing the original 

words of homage, and substituting others in their’ place. The 
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record is still extant,* and the fraud visible. What were the 
words erased cannot be known; but the nature of the erasure 
may be conjectured from the oath of fealty immediately following, 
which binds the King of Scots to no further obligations to 
the English monarchy than for the lands and tenements he holds 
of the King of England. Of what these lands and tenements 
consisted, or were held to consist, we have no full or exact infor- 
mation ; but from documents published by Sir Francis Palgrave 
himself, we know that in the two northern counties alone they 
were of considerable value. He has published the rental and 
services due to Alexander from his estates in Cumberland and 
Northumberland, and has promised to give us, in his next volume, 
the rolls of the justices-itinerant employed by the Scottish Mon- 
arch in Tynedale. 

We shall now proceed to a constitutional question, of antiqua- 
rian curiosity at least, if not of present importance, to which the 
discoveries of Sir Francis Pa Igrave have given rise. 


* Rot. Claus. 6 Edw. I. m. 5. d.—There is a discrepancy in the dates 
between the memorandum on the clause rolls and the declaration pub- 
lished by Sir Francis Palgrave, which we cannot satisfactorily explain. 
The memorandum states, that in the Parliament at Westminster on 
Michaelmas-day, Alexander, King of Scotland, appeared before King 
Edward, became his liegeman, and did him homage. The declaration 
informs us, that Alexander having proffered homage at Tewkesbury on 
the Sunday before the festival of St Luke the Evangelist, that is, on the 
16th of October, the homage was postponed to a later day in London, 
the King not having his Council with him. The only conjecture we 
can form is, that the Parliament had been summoned to meet, and that 
it had actually met on Michaelmas-day—that it had been subsequently 
adjourned till after the middle of October—and that the business trans- 
acted after.it met again was dated, as used to be the case with Acts of 
Parliament, on the day on which it was first assembled. It appears from 
a letter to the Bishop of Bath and Wells (Foedera, i. 554) in the prece- 
ding March, that the place originally fixed for performance of the homage 
was London, and the day the quindene of Michaelmas (13th October). 
It is stated in the same letter, that Alexander had s signified, by a solemn 
embassy to Edward, that he was ready to do homage, absque conditione 
aliqua. It appears, however, from the erasure and falsification of the 
record, that the terms in which it was expressed had not been satisfac- 
tory to the English monarch. 

+ No. 3, and Introd. viii—The jurisdiction exercised by the King 
of Scots in Tynedale was not founded, as Sir Francis Palgrave seems to 
insinuate, on the same grounds as the jurisdiction he exercised in Lothian, 
but on the special conditions of the agreement between Alexander II. 


and Henry ILI. in 1237 (Feedera, i, 233). 
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The first instrument of appeal professes to be delivered in the 
names of persons styling themselves, ‘ the Seven Earls of Scot- 
‘ Jand,’ and claiming a right, which they have enjoyed from time 
amnemerial, of supplyi ing, in conjunction with the community of 
Scotland, any vacancy that occurred in the Scottish throne, that 
throne being ‘de jure and de facto vacant. Sir Francis Palgrave 
is disposed to admit the truth and justness of this claim. He 
considers the seven Karls to have been ‘ a constitutional body,’ 
distinct and * severed from the rest of the estates of the king- 
* dom,’—not possessing an ‘ electoral right’ in the sense of Bu- 
chanan and other republican writers,—but forming a judicial 
body, which had authority, when the throne was vacant, to award 
it to the persons, who, by the usages and institutions of the 
monarchy, had the best right to it. On that point, we are at 
issue with him. We believe that no such constitutional body 
existed in Scotland; that in that kingdom, as in other Teutonic 
states, when the throne was vacant, it was filled up, either peace- 
ably by the ordinary course of succession, with consent of the 
states; or irregul: ly by force and violence, with more or less 
semblances of a legal confirmation from the same authority. 

We are far from denying the general position of Sir l'rancis 
Palgrave, that in the mide ile ages, as at present, elections were 
frequently made, and judicial determinations given by persons, 
variously chosen and appointed, acting in the name, and invested 
with the authority of larger and more numerous bodies of men. 
We admit also, to the fullest extent he can desire, that the sueces- 
sion to the Scottish monarchy was ‘ exceedingly vague and unde- 
‘ termined ;’ and that on every demise, the throne might almost 
be considered as, de jure as well as de facto, vacant. Lut we see 
no reason to believe that, in the absence of all other fixed rules, 
our barbarous ancestors had the foresight to establish a solent 
body of seven Earls, and confer upon ‘them the right to sit in 
judgment on compe titors for the throne, and award it to the person 
who had the best right to it. When the crown was contested, as 
from the differences ‘be ‘tween the Celtic and Teutonic laws of suc- 
cession, was frequently the case in Scotland, the decision, if not 
effected entirely by force, was probably left, as in the neighbour- 
ing countries, to the states of the kingdom; and by them deter- 
mined according to the pre dominant i interests and partialities of 
the moment. 

We object to the theory of the seven Karls, because, 

1. ‘There is no other mention of such a constitutional body in 
any Scotch or English document of the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury, though the succession to the Scottish monarchy during a 
great part of that period was exceedingly irregular, and the devia- 
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tions from the direct course of descent very numerous. When 
Donald succeeded Malcolm Canmore—when Duncan dispossessed 
Donald—when Donald resumed the sceptre on the slaughter of 
Dunean—and when Donald was finally deprived of his crown 
and liberty by Edgar—we hear of foreign and domestic violence 
effectuating these revolutions, but no mention is made of the con- 
stitutional confirmation of any of them by the seven Earls. In 
the reigns of David, Malcolm, William, and Alexander II., we 
are told of insurrections in various parts of Scotland by pretend- 
ers, on one ground or other, to the throne ; but we hear nothing of 
this college of Earls, who are supposed to have had judicial 
authority ‘conferred upon them, by the immemorial law and cus- 
tom of the monarchy, to put an end to these unhappy disturb- 
ances. It is in vain to say that we have no Scottish historians of 
that period, while there are so many English chroniclers, who 
treat minutely of the affairs of Scotland, and from none of whom, 
nor indeed from any document in existence, except those muti- 
lated fragments of Sir Francis P algrave, is an atom of informa~ 
tion to be derived concerning this supreme and paramount body, 
the ge jy se te and conservators of the Scottish monarchy. 
According to the earlier laws of succession,’ says Sir 
d ‘rancis Palgrave, * throughout Europe, the heir, whether lineal 
‘or collateral, possessed only an inchoate right to the throne, and 
‘ which required recognition or confirmation by some competent 
‘authority to perfect its validity.’ ‘To this doctrine we readily 
subseribe ; and applying it to Scotland, we find in various occa- 
sions, on the demise of a King, the formal recognition of his suc- 
cessor, not by the seven Earls, but by the prelates and nobles, 
who, as in other Teutonic nations, were called upon to exercise 
that privilege. On the death of Malcolm IV., the prelates and 
proceres of the kingdom met at Scone, and appointed (assump- 
serunt) his brother William to be their King.* After William, 
his son Alexander II. was assumed or recognised as King by 
the Bishop of St Andrews, the Earls of Strathern, Athol, Angus, 
Men teith, Buchan, and many others of the three estates ;+ and 
on the demise of Alexander II. an asse mbly was held of Prelates, 
Karls, Barons and Knights, for the coronation of his son Alex- 
ander III., a boy not eight years old; and though a_ question 
arose, waabee he ought to be crowned be ‘fore he was knighted, 
it was not objected to the proceeding that there were seven 
arls in the kingdom whose consent was previously necessary for 
his recognition. t 


Scotichronicon, viii. 12, t Ib. ix. 1. t ib. x. 1. 
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3. If we are to believe Hoveden,* a contemporary author of 
the highest credit, an attempt was made by William of Scotland 
to alter the succession to the Scottish throne. Despairing of 
issue male, he proposed to settle the crown on his daughter 
Margaret, to the exclusion of David Earl of Huntingdon, his 
brother. If ever there was an occasion, on which it might have 
been expected that the seven Earls of Scotland would have come 
forward and taken the prominent part that belonged to their 
station and privileges, it was in a case like this, when the law of 
succession was about to be changed, but’of them and of their 
supposed prerogative we hear not a word. We are told that 
several persons were ready to acquiesce in the King’s wishes ; 
but that Earl Patrick and many others opposed them,—saying it 
was not the custom of Scotland to admit a female to the throne, 
while there was a brother or a nephew of the reigning King that 
had a right to it. Was Earl Patrick, it may be asked, one of the 
privileged peers, who, by immemorial custom, had the adjudica- 
tion of the Scottish crown when it became vacant? Most 
certainly not. Earl Patrick was Earl of Dunbar—of recent 
establishment—a Saxon by descent—and totally unconnected with 
ancient Albania and its institutions. 

4. The transaction that bears the nearest resemblance to a 
legal adjudication of the Scottish sceptre, is the recognition of 
the Maid of Norway as presumptive heiress of the throne in the 
lifetime of her grandfather Alexander Ili. The record is still in 
existence, and contains the authority by which it was made. 
There is no mention in it of any select body, without whose 
concurrence, according to the theory we are now discussing, it 
could not have been valid. It is attested by all the Earls of 
Scotland, thirteen in number, and by twenty -five Barons; and 
the oblig: ation it contains is placed, not under the safeguard of 
seven Earls, but of eleven Bishops. t 

5. On the sudden and unexpected death of Alexander III. the 
custody of Scotland, which had been unprovided for, was not 
assumed by this supposed electoral body, but was committed by 
the states of the kingdom to two Bishops, two Earls, and two 
Barons ; and on the death of the two Earls, it continued, till the 
decease of Margaret, in the hands of the two Bishops and two 
Barons, without a single Earl having been added to their number. 

6. The community of Scotland having been informed that 
Edward had procured a dispensation from the Pope for the 
marriage of his son Edward with their young Queen the Maid of 


* Savile, f. 430. b. + Fodera, i. 638. 
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Norway, expressed their approbation of the alliance by a letter 
addressed to him, not in the name of the seven dominant Earls, 
but in the names of the four Guardians of Scotland, and of ten 
Bishops, twelve Earls (the Earl of Fife being a minor), twenty- 
three Abbots, eleven Priors, and forty-eight Barons. * 

7. We are told in one of the mutilated scraps saved by Sir 
Francis Palgrave from destruction, that when William of Scot- 
land became the liegeman of the English crown for his kingdom 
of Scotland, the seven Earls became bound by oath to the Kin 
and to the crown of England, that if their King ‘should ever in 
‘any wise refuse obedience tothe King of England,’ they should 
‘redress the same.’+ Fortunately we have still preserved the 
original act of submission made by William the Lion to Henry 
Il. of England. We find in it no mention of the seven Earls. 
We find in it, indeed, the obligation alluded to in the fragment ; 
but it was an obligation contracted, not by any particular bod 
in Seotland, but by aid the Bishops, Earls, and Barons of the 
kingdom.t Yet, such is the blindness of system, in minds even 
the most acute and intelligent, that this very false allegation is 
quoted by Sir Francis Palgrave|| as one of the proofs of his 
theory, that there were seven Earls in Scotland, forming a dis< 
tinct body, and severed from the rest of the estates of the king- 
dom. 

8. That Bruce himself affixed a different meaning from Sir 
l'rancis Palgrave to the appeal, and to the other instruments 
where the seven Earls are mentioned, is apparent from the state- 
ment he has given of his recognition as presumptive heir of the 
crown in the lifetime of Alexander II. Supposing the seven 
Earls to have been a constitutional body, invested with the 
privileges attributed to them by Sir Francis Palgrave, a stronger 
case cannot be imagined for their interposition than the adjudi- 
eation of a doubttul right to the crown. But who were the 
persons assembled by Alexander II. to determine that question ? 
Not the seven Earls alone, but the nobiles et magnates regni 
Scotia, with the Bishops, and as many clerks and laymen as he 
could bring together.§ By whose assent was Bruce on that 
occasion declared presumptive heir of the crown? Not by 
judgment of the seven Earls, but par comun assent des Evesques, 
Contez, et de son Barnage. 4 

Irom these petitions of Bruce, it seems to us clear that he 
did not, like Sir Francis Palgrave, understand, by the seven Earls 
of Scotland, a separate body, distinct from the rest of the com- 


* Foedera, i. 730. + No. V. and Introd. xix. { Feedera, i. 31. 
|| Introd. xxxv. § No. IV. 4. q No. VIL. 7. 
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munity, and invested with privileges in which the other Earls 
did not participate; but that the seven Earls of the appeal, 
whose rights he proclaims, were the Earls of his own party, or 
the Earls assumed to be of his own party, who formed a majority 
of the Scottish Earls, and against whose wishes and inclinations 
two of the Guardians and their adherents were disposed to raise 
John Baliol to the throne. Looking to the subsequent proceed- 
ings in this competition for the Scottish crown, we find among 
the nominees, and consequently partisans of Bruce, five Karls, 
viz.—the Earls of March, Mar, Menteith, Athol, and Lennox ; 
and, adding to them his own son, the Earl of Carrick, and the 
Earl of Fife (a child only five years old), who is expressly men- 
tioned as one of the seven appellants—we have the mystic 
number completed, and the illusion of our modern theorists dis- 
pelled. Among the nominees of Baliol, we have four Earls, 
viz.—the Earls of Angus, Buchan, Ross, and Strathern ; none 
of whom can be supposed to have joined in the appeal against 
their own candidate. The Earls of Caithness and Sutherland 
appear to have taken no part in the competition. The seven 
Earls who appealed must therefore have been those we have 
enumerated as adherents of Bruce, with the addition of the Ear] 
of Fife, whose infancy ought to have precluded him from taking 
part in any public proceeding, but whom they nevertheless 
assumed as one of their number, to give them the semblance of 
a majority of Earls. But did the six Earls who really espou- 
sed the interests of Bruce possess the most ancient earldoms, to 
which, if to any, this immemorial right must have been attached? 
Were the partisans of Baliol, and the neutrals, mushroom Earls 
who had sprung up since this great constitutional privilege had 
been attached to the others ? ‘By no means. Among the parti- 
sans of Bruce were the Earls of March and Carrick, neither of 
whom derived his title from Scotland proper. Among the friends 
of Baliol was the Earl of Strathern; and among the neutrals, the 
Earl of Caithness, who held two of the most ancient earldoms in 
Scotland. In no point of view will the system of Sir Francis 
Palgrave bear the test of examination. Of the seven most 
ancient Karls who derived their titles from ancient Scotland, one 
was neutral, two were partisans of Baliol, one an infant, though 
his name be improperly inserted in the appeal, and only three ad- 
herents of Bruce. 

An attempt has been made to bolster the theory of the seven 
Earls by the help of Cruithne, or Cruithen, father of the Picts, 
and his seven sons, who ruled over and gave their names to the 
seven provinces into which Scotland proper was anciently divi- 
ded ;—a division still existing, it is pretended, in the twelfth cen- 
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tury. OfCruithen, or Cruithne, and his seven sons, we shall 
say nothing; but, on the supposed division of Scotland into 
seven provinces in the twelfth century, we may be permitted to 
remark, that the venerable Andrew, Bishop of Caithness, from 
whom this intelligence is supposed to come, did not inform the 
anonymous reporter of the story, that Scotland was divided in 
his time into seven provinces, but that it was so divided in the 
days of Cruithne, and his sons, who had flourished more than 1000 
years before.* Sir Francis Palgrave, to do him justice, makes 
no farther use of this piece of history, than to remark, in support 
of his theory, that ancient Albania was divided into seven pro- 
vinces ; and to quote a legendary tale of St Andrew appearing to 
Ungust, King of the Picts, as he was a-walking, cum septem 
comitibus amicissimis.t But, when he adds that ‘ a portion of 
‘ the earldom, whom it is scarcely possible to consider as being 
‘ other than the seven Earls, endeavoured to execute judgment 
‘of forfaulter against Malcolm IV., and to place another 
‘ Sovereign on the throne,’ we suspect that he has not consulted 
with his usual care the original authorities for the transaction to 
which he alludes. On the return of Malcolm IV. from Tou- 
louse, where he had served in the army of Henry II. of Eng- 
land, Earl Fereteaht, or Feretach, and five other Earls, offended 
with him for the subservient part he had acted under the English 
Monarch, besieged him in Perth, and attempted, but without 
success, to secure his person. Such is the brief account of this 
affair given by Hoveden and Melrose, the only contemporary au- 
thorities.§ The Earls engaged in it were not seven in number, 
but six. There was no judgment of forfaulter to be executed, 
but a conspiracy of discontented nobles, indignant with their 
King on account of his journey to France in the train of Henry 
II. of England. The Continuator of Fordun, who wrote 250 
years afterwards, has engrafted on this outline the story of a 
threatening message sent to Malcolm at Toulouse, saying,—‘ We 
‘ will not have Henry to rule over us.’ But even Bower has not 
a word about a seventh Earl—of a judgment of forfaulter—or 
of any competitor with Malcolm for the Scottish throne. On 
the contrary, he acquits the conspirators of any selfish or traitor- 
ous intentions, and, to the scandal of Lord Hailes, he praises 
them for their zeal, reipublice tuitione. The insurgents having 
failed in their enterprises, the clergy interposed and reconciled 
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them with the King.* Wyntown, in relating the same a 
mentions only six earls, or ‘mayster-men,’ as he calls them 
engaged in the insurrection ; but with ‘ Feretawche,’ who seems 
to have been the leader of the conspiracy, he conjoins ‘ Gyllan- 

‘ drys Ergemauche’ t—cabalistic names, which have been trans- 
muted into an unknown Earl of Ross, and into a son of William 
Fitzdunean, Lord of Crav en, knownin English provincial history 
as the ‘ Boy of Egremont,’ who died in his nonage, and probably 
never set his foot in Scotland. 

From No. VI. to No. XVIII. inclusive, the documents 
published by Sir Francis Palgrave consist of the petitions, pleas, 
and replications of Bruce and Baliol. These documents are in 
a very mutilated state, but they are curious and valuable. They 
supply some chasms in the Great Roll, and show with what 
care and subtility the case was argued on both sides; affording, 
as the editor has justly remarked, an indirect proof of the 
confidence reposed by both parties in the fairness of the tribunal 
appointed to decide upon their claims. ‘They give also some 
account, though from the decay of the MSS. a most imperfect 
one, of the acts of violence committed by Bruce and his turbulent 
aiherents during the lifetime of Margaret. We have little 
doubt that a desire to efface the impression left by these outrages 
was one of the reasons which induced Bruce, with such criminal 
alacrity, to make his court to Edward, by sacrificing the 
independence of the Scottish crown; which, as a competitor for 
that dignity, he ought to have been the last to give up. 

From No. XIX. to No. XLI. inclusive, we have mutilated 
fragments, from the returns to the circular writs, * addressed to 
‘the cathedrals and principal monasteries throughout England, 

‘commanding them to search their chronicles and archives for 

‘all matters relating to Scotland, and to transmit them to the 
‘ King under their common seals.’ Sir Francis Palgrave pro- 
nounces a panegyric on Edward for the fairness of this enquiry ; 
and lauds the monks and chapters for their honesty in not 
fabricating deeds of a more decided character than the extracts 
they produced. ‘To us, the whole proceeding wears a suspicious 
character. If the Kings of Scotland had been liegemen of the 
English crown for their kingdom of Scotland, proofs of the fact 
could not have been wanting in the public archives of England ; 
where, from the time of ‘Richard and John, all acts of the 
government and proceedings even of the courts of law had been 
regularly enrolled. With regard to the evidence furnished by 
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the monasteries and cathedrals, if we are to judge from the 
specimens we have here printed, which are chiefly extracts from 
well-known chronicles, it could have been of no historical 
importance had it been entire ; and, reduced as it is at present to 
mere scraps and disjointed words or phrases, it is utterly worth- 
less, and might have been omitted by the editor without the 
slightest loss to the public. The only variation we have met 
from our common histories which appears to us of the smallest 
value, is in the return from St Mary’s Huntingdon, which 
makes Duncan, son of Maleolm Canmore, to have been slain by 
the Karl of Morifth (Moray) instead of the Earl of Mernis, as 
stated by Fordun and Wyntown. ‘There was no Earl of Mernis 
in Scotland. 

No. XLII. is a petition of Baliol for the remission of debts 
due by him, in his private capacity, to the English King; and 
No. XLIII. is a draft of the judgment pronounced against him 
when he was deprived of his crown. 

From No. XLIV. to No. CVIII. are such of the instruments 
of homage and submission rendered by the Scotch nobility and 
gentry to Edward as are still extant in the Chapter-House. 
‘ Besides correcting in many cases the readings of the Ragman 
‘ Rolls, they supply some instruments not found upon those 
* documents.’ 

rom No. CLIX. to No. CLVIII. is a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of documents relating to the affairs of Scotland during the 
latter years of Edward I. In the work itself they follow one 
another in nearly chronological order; and in the introduction 
they are classified and arranged under different heads by Sir 
rancis Palgrave, and illustrated with remarks. Some of these 
documents have considerable value, and throw much light on that 
distracted period of Scottish history. 

Among these papers is a French version* of the letter 
addressed to the Pope by the Earls and Barons assembled in 
Parliament at Lincoln, which Sir Francis Palgrave has printed, 
as he tells us, ‘ on account of the contemporaneous explanation 
‘which it affords of the phraseology of the original.’ In the 
original letter the kingdom of Scotland is said to have been 
feodale ab antiquo to the Kings of England, by which modern 
writers have understood that it was ‘an ancient fief of the Kings 
‘ of England ; and, arguing on that ground, they have contended 
‘ against the validity of the English claims, because they did not 
‘find the English supremacy connected with a strict feudal 
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‘tenure.’ In the French version of the letter preserved in the 
Chapter-House, the kingdom of Scotland is said to have been 
Jéable dauncienneté to the Kings of England; an expression 
which the learned editor renders by ‘ dependent or tributary.’ 
What ground he has for his translation of the word féable, and 
where he found that Scotland had been anciently tributary to 
the Kings of England, he has not told us. But we suspect that 
the conclusion he draws, that the English dominion over Scot- 
land was ‘ one of a peculiar nature, a special tenure arising out 
‘of the ancient dependence of the Scottish Regulus upon the 
* Anglo-Saxon Bretwalda, Basileus or Emperor, and not to be 
¢ cramped’ (and consequently not be enlarged) ‘ by arguments 
‘to be drawn from a later jurisprudence,’ would have proved as 
little satisfactory to Edward as to Wallace. It was no such airy 
sovereignty that Edward claimed. ‘The objects he had in view 
were of a more substantial nature. His repeated summonses to 
Baliol to appear in the English Parliament in reply to complaints 
of the denial of justice from his own subjects—his demand of 
military succours in his war with France—his mandate to the 
King of Scotland to lay an embargo on the shipping in the 
Scottish harbours—his directions to his vassal to fulfil truly the 
grants he had made to particular persons—show that it was no 
barren supremacy he coveted, but a real dominion over Scotland, 
with all the fruits and benefits arising from it. 

There seem to us but two modes by which proof can be given 
that one kingdom is dependent on, or subject to another. ‘There 
must be adduced either a direct acknowledgment of subjection 
by homage rendered for the dependent kingdom ; or there must 
be the performance of such services as imply dominion in the 
superior, and subjection in the inferior state. In this case nei- 
ther proof can be brought forward. That the Kings of Scotland 
did homage to the Kings of England, as the Kings of England 
did homage to the Kings of France, is admitted on all sides. But, 
for near two hundred years before the death of Alexander III., 
there had been no instance, nor pretended instance (the tempo- 
rary servitude of William only excepted), where homage had 
been rendered for the kingdom of Scotland. If such an instance 
could have been adduced, why did not Edward bring it forward, 
instead of ransacking monasteries and cathedrals for the vague 
tales and anile fables of their recluse and credulous inmates? If 
such homage had been rendered before the captivity of William, 
why was it made one of the conditions of his release from prison that 
he should do homage de regno Scotie? If the remission of Richard 
did not cancel that obligation entirely, why is he said, by a con- 
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temporary historian,* to have by that act declared William and 
his successors quietos ab ipso et regibus Anglia in perpetuum de 
omni ligantia et subjectione de regno Scotie? But, if there was 
no acknowledgment of homage for the kingdom of Scotland, were 
there no feudal services rendered to the English monarchs by the 
Kings of Scotland, which might be considered an equivalent for a 
direct recognition of homage? ‘There were none; and if there 
had been a vestige of one, it would have been produced by 
Edward. But, if there was neither homage for the kingdom of 
Scotland, nor any feudal right exercised by the Kings of England 
in Scotland, what was the English supremacy over that king- 
dom? It was, as Sir Francis Palgrave justly terms it, ¢ ofa 
‘ very peculiar nature'—a tenure in nubibus—to which nothin 
but the power of Edward and the baseness of the Scotch nobility 
could have given, even for the shortest time, an actual and real 
existence. 

That Edward would have rejected with scorn the limitations 
assigned by Sir Francis Palgrave to his rights over Scotland, 
we have not a doubt. It was not as Bretwalda, Basileus, or 
Emperor, that he claimed the obedience of the Scots, but as 
the feudal superior and Lord Paramount of Scotland. When 
Roger le Brabazon, his Justiciary, addressed them at Norham, 
he told them plainly that his master had convened them, ué 
ipse tanquam superior et directus dominus dicti regni, per supe- 
rioritatem et directum dominium hujusmodi, quod est suum, jus- 
ticiam faciat universis ;+ and demanded from them, in feudal 
language, their recognition of his superiority and direct domi- 
nion over Scotland. The language of Edward himself was 
not different from that of his Justiciary. When he directs his 
justices in the court of Common Pleas to receive writs from 
Scotland, he assigns as his reason, *‘ Quia regna Anglia et 
* Scotia, ratione superioris dominii quod in eodem regno Scotia 
‘ obtinemus, benedicto altissimo, sunt conjuncta ;t and in all his 
public acts after the convention at Norham he styles himself, in 
addition to his former titles, the superior or Sovereign Lord of 
Scotland. The claim of his Justiciary at Norham, and the 
addition he afterwards made to his royal title, explain the salvo 
under which he accepted the homage of Alexander, and ratified 
the marriage articles between his son Edward and Margaret. 
His claim was directed to no antiquated or visionary dignity, but 
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to the feudal superiority of Scotland. As such it was made at 
Norham, and, however unfounded in right, as such it was accepted 
by the Guardians, competitors, and nobles of Scotland, and 
resisted by none till the intolerable yoke it imposed roused 
Wallace and the Scottish people to arms. 

It is true that, in one of the petitions presented by Bruce, 
Edward is called by that nobleman his Sovereign Lord and 
Emperor ; and that many a one of the Anglo-Saxon kings styled 
himself Basileus and Imperator. But, where these vain-glorious 
epithets had any meaning at all, they imported, not dominion 
over vassal kings, but the denial of subjection to any superior. 
They were declarations of independence, and nothing more. 
They proclaimed, not the assertion of authority over others, but 
exemption from the authority of any higher power. ‘They were 
not peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon kings, but familiar to the petty 
princes in Spain and other parts who held themselves indepen- 
dent of the German and Byzantine emperors. As to the dignity 
of Bretwalda, we doubt whether it ever had a legal or permanent 
existence. It is a word unknown to Bede and to Alfred, and, 
as far as we have seen, it is to be found nowhere but in one 
solitary passage of the Saxon Chronicle, where it is used to 
designate those kings of the Heptarehy who, according to Bede, 
obtained for a time a predominant authority over the others. Of 
these dominant chiefs, Bede enumerates seven; three of whom 
were so far from possessing or claiming the sovereignty of 
Britain, that they are expressly said to have had no authority 
beyond the Humber; and to these seven, after an interruption 
of one hundred and sixty years, the author of the Saxon 
Chronicle adds Egbert as the eighth. We suspect the word 
Bretwalda or Bryten-wealda to have been the coinage of the 
Saxon chronicler; and the dignity itself, as implying the con- 
tinual existence and acknowledged supremacy of some one of the 
Anglo-Saxon chiefs who had dominion over all the others, we 
believe to be a mere imagination of later times. From the death 
of Oswio to the final success of Egbert, there was nothing like 
unity among the Anglo-Saxon states. They were divided by the 
Humber into two distinct and unconnected political systems, which 
had few and transient relations, either of war or amity, with each 
other. At the head of the southern states was either Mercia or 
Wessex, but generally the former. Northumberland was engaged 
in frequent wars with Picts, Scots, and Britons of Strathely de, and 
sometimes, but rarely, with the Mercians. With the more 
southern states Northumberland seems to have maintained hardly 
any relations but those of religion ; and, falling at length a prey 
to intestine dissensions, it finally yielded, without resistance, to 
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Egbert. The superiority acquired by that prince over the other 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms escaped from the hands of his successors ; 
and it was not till the complete subjugation of the Danish inva- 
ders, and coalition of the southern and northern states after the 
death of Edwy, that the whole of England was united in one 
monarchy. Nor was the union finally consolidated even then. 
It was dissolved for a time after the death of Canute, and can 
hardly be said to have had more than a nominal existence under 
the Confessor. 

These facts are well known to Sir Francis Palgrave; and yet 
he talks as familiarly of the ancient dependence of the Scottish 
Regulus on the Anglo-S axon Bretwalda, as if there had been 
alwe ays a Bretw alda in existence to enforce or to receive it. An 
imaginary being is created to substantiate an imaginary right. 
It is clear, that while there was no Bretwalda there could be no 
dependence on a Bretwalda; and from the preceding facts it 
appears that for 160 years there was no Bretwalda, and that 
a person might be styled Bretwalda who had no dominion 
north of the Humber. (Qélle, who is counted the first Bret- 
walda, so far from possessing the empire of Britain, seems 
never to have emerged from the east of Sussex, where he first 
landed ; and his greatest achievement seems to have been the de- 
struction of Andredceaster, a British town in the adjacent weald. 
The pompous title of Bretwalda, bestowed on so insignificant a 
personage, seems to indicate, that it meant nothing 1 more than 
the chief of the Anglo-Saxon chieftains ; and that it neither con- 
veyed, nor was supposed to convey, any claim to the general 
dominion or sovereignty of the island. 

Many attempts were made by the Normans and Plantagenets 
to extend their domination over Scotland, but though occasionally 
successful for a time, they were ultimately foiled ; and, for a hun- 
dred years before the death of Alexander, their efforts were 
reduced to harmless protests in times of amity, and to empty me- 
naces on any appearance of war. 

Sir Francis Palgrave is severe in his animadversions on the 
conduct of the Scottish Bishops. As religious men we do not 
vindicate these prelates for submitting to oaths which it is mani- 
fest they intended to violate on the first opportunity. But as 
citizens of an independent state, we cannot blame them for acting 
on the maxim, that to keep an oath of slavery is a greater sin 
than perjury. They saw their countrymen oppressed by foreign- 
ers, and felt it to be their first duty to relieve them from the yoke 
that galled them. That the oaths these prelates took were vo- 
luntary, it would require more than Edward’s memorials to the 
Pope to convince us. 
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Among the memoranda preserved by Sir Francis Palgrave, 
there is one which confirms, if further proof were necessary, the 
share taken by Sir John Menteith in the capture of Wallace. To 
the servant who spied Wallace a recompense is given of forty 
marks, and sixty marks to be divided among those who assisted 
in making him prisoner. Immediately following, is a grant of 
one hundred pounds in land to Sir John Menteith ; which there 
can be little doubt was made to him for his services on that occa- 
sion. It is certain that Wallace was betrayed into the hands of 
the English by persons in whom he had confidence; but we agree 
with Lord Hailes, there is no evidence that Menteith was, or 
professed to be his friend. Menteith was at that time sheriff 
of Dunbartonshire and constable of Dunbarton castle, and so 
high in favour with the English monarch, that in the mock 
Parliament on Scottish affairs held in London, his name, as one 
of the Scotch Commissioners, was substituted by the express 
command of Edward, in the place of Earl Patrick, who could not 
attend.* But though guiltless of treachery to Wallace, we must 
confess our concern that a person, rewarded for the sacrifice of 
one to whom his country is so greatly beholden, should have been 
ever admitted into favour by Robert the Bruce. 

We cannot take leave of this volume without expressing our 
approbation of the clear and succinct analysis of its contents 
given in the introduction. In this, as in the former publications 
edited by Sir Francis Palgrave, he may be censured by his ene- 
mies and detractors for the large and extensive commentary he 
has annexed to the original papers he has printed. We feel, on 
the contrary, greatly obliged to him for the facilities he has 
afforded to his readers of profiting by the documents he has pub- 
lished. We are persuaded that nothing is more conducive to the 
progress of historical literature than such expositions of the ma- 
terials of history as will attract, not mere antiquarians, but men 
of enlarged and cultivated minds to peruse them; and we are 
glad to see, that in the recent publications of the Record Com- 
mission, this practice has been very generally followed. 

In his appendix, Sir Francis Palgrave has published, and in 
his introduction exposed, the forgeries of Harding, some of 
which seem to have deceived our most recent historians. These 
spurious documents appear to have been received by the English 
Government as authentic ; and the falsifier was rewarded, though 
in his opinion inadequately, for his exertions. For what purpose 
he was countenanced, if not employed in this service, does not 
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appear. James the First of Scotland was prisoner in England 
when Harding began his forgeries; and Henry V., to whom 
they were shown at Vincennes, seems to have been deceived into 
a belief that the deeds produced to him were genuine. Whatever 
may have been the original object of the English in the encou- 
ragement given to this impostor, they judged wisely, on reflection, 
that it was better to unite the royal families of England and 
Scotland by marriage, than to revive and prosecute obsolete 
claims which had been so often tried and defeated. 


Art. I11.—Henrietta Temple, a Love Story. By the Author of 
‘ Vivian Grey.’ 3 vols. 8vo. Second Edition, London: 
1837. 


Venetia. By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ and ‘ Henrietta 
‘Temple.’ 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1837. 


’|\ueseE are works of more than ordinary pretensions,—both deal- 
*. ing with difficult and elevated themes ; the former professing 


to represent the passion of love in its most sudden and poetical 
form; the latter attempting, with scarcely even the shadow of 
disguise, to delineate the characters of Shelley and Lord Byron. 
Were we to say that in these bold attempts Mr D’Israeli (for we 
suppose it is now needless to treat the author as an anonymous 
novelist) has entirely failed, we should be doing injustice to the 
talent, liveliness, and eloquence which both works not unfre- 
quently display : were we, on the other hand, to say that he has 
produced any very finished, striking, or original picture, either of 
passion or character,—or realized in any high degree the ideal 
conception at which he seems to have aimed, we should be doing 
still greater injustice to the cause of good sense, consistency of 
character, and moderation of expression. The marks of crudity in 
the conception, and of haste in the execution, which are every where 
visible, are not indeed difficult to be accounted for, when it is kept 
in mind that both these novels, each consisting of the established 
number of three volumes, have made their appearance within 
a year; and, even if a more patient attention had been be- 
stowed on the plan of the story, or the details of character 
and dialogue, we have the greatest doubt whether the result 
would have been such as to satisfy our idea of a good novel or 
romance. But unquestionably much which at present mars and 
impairs the effect of some of the best seenes—many overwrought 
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incidents and improbable changes of conduct in the characters— 
many redundancies, extravagances, and even vulgarities of ex- 
pression, which seriously detract from the pleasure these volumes 
are calculated to afford,—might have been avoided by a more 
careful revision, and a little additional severity towards those 
dulcia vitia of style which seem to be the sin by which the author 
is most easily beset. 

We have said that we doubt whether, even with all proper ap- 
pliances, Mr D’Israeli could produce a really good work of fiction. 
He appears to us to want some of the most essential elements of 
a great novelist. The calm, the natural, the simply grand are not 
his field ; the startling, the improbable, both in character and in- 
cident, have a dangerous charm for him ; he moves forward, not 
with steady progression, but in hurried bursts, with strange im- 
passioned movements; he does not possess, but is possessed by 
his imagination ; excited himself, he involves the reader in the same 
atmosphere of turbulence ;—hurries him forward without repose, 
and leaves him often at the end of some of his most striking 
scenes with the feeling of exhaustion. ‘There is also a want of 
directness and reality about his passion; if he feels strongly, he 
has not the power of communicating a corresponding feeling to 
his readers; we perceive rather the reflection or shadow of 
feeling than the thing itself; and even after his most laboured 
passages, can at the utmost go no farther than Othello’s exclama- 
tion, ‘ O well painted passion!’ At least we can say, in all can- 
dour, that, with every wish to abandon our feelings to the impulses 
of the story, we have not, in the perusal of these novels, felt that 
emotion—that involuntary reciprocity of feeling of which every 
one is conscious in reading the works of the great masters of fic- 
titious composition. 

His passionate vein, too, such as it is, is not only too much 
prolonged, but is generally introduced too soon, and with too 
little preparation: ere we have time to get acquainted with 
the characters, we are expected to sympathize with the wildest 
bursts of excited feeling; and the natural consequence is, first, 
that our sympathies must, in the course of the three volumes, 
be more than once worn out; and next, that the writer, like 
a musician who commences in too high a key, and is un- 
able to play up to his opening strain, often appears cold, 
languid, and unimpassioned towards his conclusion. [ven the 
eloquence of these tales—for eloquence they do possess—is not 
so much the eloquence which springs from original thought 
or new illustration, as the eloquence of well-rounded sentences, 
and the dexterous applications of old imagery,—that eloquence, 
* che spande di parlar si largo fiume ;’—the ‘ limbs and flourishes’ 
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of oratory, rather than its soul. ‘Their philosophy, too, we think, 
upon the whole, is either not very new, or not very true; and 
too often enveloped in a veil of words, through which its real 
shape and aspect are scarcely discernible. But we should except 
from this general remark, some of his observations on the philo- 
sophy of love ; the moral phenomena of which he has certainly 
studied with great care, and on which many of his observations 
are distinguished by novelty and fineness of discrimination, and 
embellished by much grace and beauty of expression. 

The truth is, that Mr D’Israeli, in his ‘ Vivian Grey,’ chose 
at first, with very considerable tact and accuracy of perception, the 
precise department in which he was most fitted to excel—namely, 
the execution of rapid and dashing sketches of incident and 
character, unfettered by any close connexion or consistency ; and 
that, though carrying into every thing he undertakes a portion of 
the same liveliness and cleverness of execution, he is obviously far 
less at home in the field of regular and systematic composition 
than in that fairy land of imagination, emancipated from all uneasy 
trammels of reality or probability, in which he chose in the outset 
to disport himself. He has himself characterised his ‘ Vivian Grey’ 
—the earliest of his works, at least the earliest with which we are 
acquainted—as ‘ a hot and hurried sketch as ever was penned ; 
* but like its subject—for what is youth but a sketch—a brief hour 
‘of principles unsettled—passions unrestrained, powers unde- 
* veloped, and purposes unexecuted ?’ A hot and hurried sketch 
undoubtedly it was ; but, springing as it did naturally from the 
mind of the author, it exhibited the first forms which the creations 
of his mind assumed.—Bold, unstudied, almost audacious, both 
in conception and execution ;— always piquing curiosity, even 
where it provoked criticism or roused opposition by the singularity 
or heterodoxy of its opinions; and nowand then startling the reader 
by a thought either new in itself, or presented with some novelty 
of illustration, we must fairly avow that, with all its faults, it ap- 
pears to us to be a much more readable production than either of 
the more regular and imposing performances on which it would 
appear Mr D’Israeli would be rather inclined to peril his fame. 
It did not indeed aim at very high objects, but what it aimed at 
it accomplished with considerable success. Within the sphere 
which its author had selected for the extravagant excursions of 
his fancy, he dashed about with a rapid, reckless freedom of 
movement, in itself not ungraceful or unattractive, and leaving 
an impression of mental vigour not yet applied to the fittest ends, 
but likely to effect much when controlled by maturer judgment, 
and the influence of better models than those from which his 
mind appears to have taken its first tone in fictitious composition ; 
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—namely, the gloom of Childe Harold, and its sceptical philoso- 
phy of life, alternating with the wild gaiety and cynical mockery 
of Don Juan. 

It is needless to recall to the recollection of those who have 
read ‘ Vivian Grey,’ its improbability in plot, or its incongruity 
in character. In fact, it made no more pretension to probability 
than a nursery tale ; all connexion between causes and effects, as 
they are usually found to exist in the world, was coolly set at 
defiance ; marvels, moral, political, and physical, were heaped 
upon each other; the hero moved through difficulties and dan- 
gers, unheard-of scrapes, and moving accidents of the most 
portentous character, with the ease and coolness with which 
some knight of old passed through the innocuous and unsub- 
stantial flames that surrounded the enchanted castles of Fairy 
Land. He has but to speak a few not very wise or wonderful 
words, and he achieves a political revolution ; archduchesses sink 
into his arms almost at the first interview ; consumptive young 
ladies confess their love, and expire at the same moment; the 
schemes of gamblers are baffled by his foresight and presence 
of mind; tornadoes which destroy every thing else, pass harm- 
less by him; in short, he bears about him a charmed life, and 
a talisman before which all obstacles give way. That this is 
preposterous and absurd, is plain; the author himself does not 
attempt to disguise the incoherency of his materials ; he shifts his 
scenes and incidents as rapidly, and with as little regard to con- 
nexion, as the showman does the slides of a magic lantern: 
nay, it is certain that some part of the amusement derived from 
the book arises from the extreme assurance and quiet composure 
with which the most improbable events, the most purely * fan- 
‘tastical lies’ are narrated. If the plan be thus fantastic, it 
could not be said that the characters were out of keeping with 
the plot. They were pushed not merely to the verge, but far 
beyond the boundaries of caricature: nay, frequently they were 
as incongruous and unintelligible as the distortions of Hoffman 
and Callott—English women of fashion rivalling the poisoning 
feats of Brinvilliers ; fiddling, parrot-feeding prime ministers, with 
all the subtlety of Machiavel ; mountebank servants, overflow- 
ing with sentiment and devotion; high-minded gamblers ;—in 
short, an assemblage of strange inexplicable beings, which flit 
and grin and chatter about us like the visions that disturb the 
@gri somnia; or those monstrous combinations of forms with 
which Prince Palagonia chose to decorate his villa near Palermo. 

With all its absurdities, however, the work was an amusing 
one, of which its popularity at the time was a sufficient proof. 
If Boileau’s maxim was correct, that every manner is good 
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except the tedious, ‘ Vivian Grey’ was a good novel. Of the 
subsequent productions of the author, with the exception of the 
volumes now before us, and the immediate successor of ‘ Vivian 
‘ Grey,’ entitled the * Young Duke,’ we know nothing. The 
‘Young Duke,’ however, was altogether unworthy of Mr 
D’Israeli’s reputation, and we pass over it without further com- 
ment. 

In the two productions which form the subject of this notice, Mr 
D’ Israeli’s aim has been of a more ambitious cast than inhis ¢ Vivian 
‘Grey.’ He no longer contents himself with an avowed caricatura, 
in which the most inconsistent elements may find a place, but 
professes to throw aside the fantastic, and to place us in the world 
of reality. He ventures into the field of the regular novel, and 
courts the ordinary standard of comparison and criticism applicable 
to such compositions. The startling improbability and accumula- 
tion of incidents which characterised his first youthful production 
have in a great measure disappeared ; the plots are in fact rather 
meagre than otherwise ; the characters few, and less violently and 
melo-dramatie: ally contrasted ; and the author, though with ques- 
tionable success, has at least aimed at the production of a whole 
instead of a mere series of scenes, blending tragedy, comedy, and 
broad farce in a compound so eccentric as to defy the application 
of any critical laws. Yet much of the old leaven of extravagance 
adheres to them still, though it has been transferred from the inci- 
dents and characters to the. tone of the feelings represented. In both 
these novels there is a strained, falsetto vehemence of passion ;— 
an obvious working up of situations for effect,—a wordiness and 
exaggeration in the. language of feeling, which has in it something 
not a little theatrical and hollow, and altogether inconsistent 
with the excitement of any genuine emotion or sympathy. Mr 
D’ Israeli pays too little attention to the relief afforded by contrast ; 
he presses the springs of feeling till they lose their elasticity ; he 
will not admit of resting-places of calmness and shade in the 
course of his narrative, but all is glare or gloom—his characters 
are either in ecstasy or despair. We will not deny that some of 
his situations are powerfully painted, and that he is occasionally 
dramatic and forcible in the language of feeling ; but we are con- 
fident that no one can peruse either ‘ Henrietta Temple’ or 
‘ Venetia’ without a strong feeling that the effect of these scenes 
of strong passion would have been greatly heightened had they 
been less frequently introduced, more gradually prepared, and less 
perseveringly dwelt upon. 

‘ Henrietta Temple’ is denominated ‘a Love Story’—par excel- 
lence, we suppose, because the whole plot of the novel hinges 
on that passion. The general conception which Mr D’Israeli 
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seeks to embody is a fine and poetical one. His object is to paint 
the magic suddenness, the bewildering, the overpowering nature 
of a first passion in two beings of strong feelings, both educated 
under circumstances calculated to give to these feelings, when 
developed, a certain headlong and irresistible energy. The love 
which is here depicted is not that gradual feeling which only deep. 
ens into passion by time, and habit, and acquaintance ; it is a fate, 
a destiny, the sudden awakening of a slumbering fire, which, 
kindled into life by an instantaneous and mysterious impulse, 
flames out at once into a wild and consuming glow. Under such 
a form the passion may indeed be rare in life, but this is 
undoubtedly the romantic, the truly poetical aspect under which it 
should be treated by the dramatist, the novelist, and the poet,—as 
a paramount and omnipotent fe -eling, before which all other feelings 
and duties and considerations give way, or rather in which they are 
silently centred and absorbed. This is the aspect under which it 
has been presented in-the Tempest, and in Romeo and Juliet; in 
the Wallenstein, and Maid of Orleans of Schiller; in the Tasso of 
Goethe; in the Bride of Lammermoor of our own great novelist. 

Mr D’Israeli’s idea then is a good one; but he has done much to 
impair its proper developement by the circumstances in which he 
has placed the hero of his story, at the supposed commencement of 
his passion. Ferdinand Armine is already engaged to his cousin— 
a lady, young, handsome, rich, amiable, tenderly attached to him ; 
on i union wie her depends the restoration of his house to its 
former dignity and importance; his father and mother look for- 
ward to it as the event which is to repay them for years of 
retirement and privation; but the son accidentally meets Henrietta 
‘Temple, the daughter of a retired diplomatist, who had settled in 
the neighbourhood of the old family-seat of the Armines; and from 
that moment all engagements, all ties of gratitude to his parents, 
or consideration for their long-cherished hopes and wishes—all 
concern even for the welfare of the fair one who has exercised this 
instantaneous influence over his destiny, are forgotten ; and with 
a desperate selfishness he abandons himself to “his passion, con- 
ceals from his new mistress the existence of his former engage- 

ment, betrays her into a confession of love, and a secret corres- 
pondence with him ; in short, links her happiness and her destiny 
inseparably to his own, when she is suddenly awakened from her 
delusive dream of happiness by the accidental intelligence that 
the marriage with her rival is about to take place. This sel- 
fishness, dishonourable concealment, and disregard of former 
ties on the part of the hero, are utterly fatal to any real sympa- 
thy with the woes which his conduct accumulates upon his head. 

They are inconsistent with any ideal of ¢rue passion, which 
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always merges self in the happiness of the beloved object, and 
could never have permitted him to involve that being in the misery 
which he foresees from the first as the consequence of his rashness. 
This feeling, we say, intrudes itself in all the passionate scenes 
between the lovers, many of them certainly in themselves touch- 
ing and beautiful. When we see Mr D’Israeli labouring in 
well-penned paragraphs to excite our sympathies for the distresses, 
and doubts, and anxieties of his hero, as the web of difficulties is 
beginning to thicken about him, our feelings rise up in arms 
against the attempt; we identify, in some measure, the author 
with his hero, receive his apologies with the doubt with which 
we listen to the moral apothegms of Joseph Surface, and are 
irresistibly disposed to view with an eye of suspicion his enthu- 
siasm and his pathos, even where they find fitter objects for their 
exercise. 

The same objection undoubtedly cannot be urged against the 
character of Henrietta Temple. She violates no vows in yield- 
ing to the first impulses of an unknown and irresistible feeling ; 
but if seems to us that the depth and power of that feeling in 
her mind might have been quite as well indicated without so 
much strength of expression, or so profuse an expenditure of 
the commonplaces of tenderness. A genuine passion, such as 
that by which she is represented as actuated, would combine 
calmness with force,—perfect confidence in the beloved object, 
with timidity and caution in the expression of feeling. At 
any rate, if the case be otherwise, we cannot help thinking 
that a greater degree of retenue,—a more sparing use of terms 
of endearment, is becoming, when the language of lovers is 
to be transferred to the pages of a novel. Such conversations 
are said to be proverbially uninteresting save to the parties con- 
cerned ; and so they certainly would be in fiction, were all the 
repetitions, the idle compliments, the commonplaces which mingle 
with them, to be set in a note-book with the particularity with 
which they have been introduced in the pages of Henrietta 
‘Temple. Mr D’Israeli may very naturally have thought many 
of the love dialogues of other writers stilted and artificial; but 
‘the simple-natural’ also may be carried too far ; and the ‘ silly 
‘sooth, that dallies with the innocence of love,’ certainly does 
become somewhat luscious and lackadaisical when spread out 
before us in page after page of printed paper. For instance, the 
use or abuse of the word ‘ darling’ becomes absolutely ludicrous. 
It is scarcely possible to open a page of Ferdinand Armine’s con- 
versations with Henrietta without stumbling on this affectionate 
term. *¢ Press me not to enter, darling’ (vol. ii. p. 26); ‘ Ferdi- 
‘ nand, darling, darling Ferdinand, be good, be kind’ (vol. ii. p. 
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27); ‘I love you, sweetest’ (ib.) ; ‘Good night, my Ferdinand ; 

* good night, idol of my soul. Nay, if you will, these lips indeed 
‘are yours!’ This is pretty well for a space of thirteen lines! 
‘ Darling, I bless you for these words’ (p. 48). ‘ My darling, 

‘ darling Henrietta!’ (p.44). ‘ Darling, darling Henrietta,’ &e. 
(p. 45). We regret to find the lover’s commonplace-book so ill 
furnished with terms of endearment ; and cannot help thinking 
that Mr D’ Israeli betrays not a little poverty of invention in the 
language of love. It may be easily imagined that the constant 
repetition of phrases such as these gives a sickly and fade charac- 
ter to the dialogue. The reader, feeling that he is in danger of 
being smothered with essences, and ‘dying in aromatic pain,’ 
either shuts the book, or hurries forward in search of something 
of a more common-sense, substantial, and masculine character. 

But, amidst these blemishes, we have already said we occa- 
sionally meet with ingenious and original observations on this 
master passion, of which Mr D’Israeli seems so ambitious to be 
the expositor. The following is one :— 

‘ The conversation of lovers is inexhaustible. Hour glided away after 
hour, as Ferdinand alternately expressed his passion and detailed the his- 
tory of his past life. For the curiosity of woman, lively at all times, is 
never so keen, so exacting, and so interested, as in her anxiety to become 
acquainted with the previous career of her lover. She is jealous of all 
that he has done before she knew him, of every person to whom he has 
spoken. She will be assured a thousand times that he never loved be- 
fore, yet she credits the first affirmation. She envies the mother who 
knew him as a child, even the nurse that may have rocked his cradle. 
She insists upon a minute and finished portraiture of his character and 
life’—Vol. ii. p. 19. 


This, too, seems a natural turn. The lady is speaking of 
letter-writing, and advising her lover to do that which gentlemen 
are seldom fond of—to cross his letters :— 

‘I shall never find the slightest difficulty in making it out, if your 
letters were crossed a thousand times. Besides, dear love, to tell the 
truth, I should rather like to experience a little difficulty in reading your 
letters, for I read them so often, over and over again, till I get them by 
heart, oad it is such a delight every now and then to find out some new 
expression that escaped me in the first fever of perusal ; 5 and then it is 
sure to be some darling (!) word fonder than all the rest.’ 


There is truth of feeling and force of expression, if not much 
novelty of thought, in the following :— 


‘The magic of first love is our ignorance that it can ever end. It is 
the dark conviction that feelings the most ardent may yet grow cold, 
and that emotions the most constant and confirmed are, nevertheless, 
liable to change, that taints the feebler spell of our later passions, though 
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they may spring from a heart that has lost little of its original freshness, 
and be offered to one infinitely more worthy of the devotion than our 
first idolatry, To gaze upon a face, and to believe that for ever we 
must behold it with the same adoration ; that those eyes, in whose light 
we live, will for ever meet ours with mutual glances of rapture and de- 
yotedness; to be conscious that all conversation with others sounds 
vapid and spiritless, compared with the endless expression of our affec- 
tion; to feel our heart rise at the favoured voice; and to believe that 
life must hereafter consist of a ramble through the world, pressing but 
one fond hand, and leaning but upon one faithful breast ;—oh ! must 
this sweet credulity indeed be dissipated ? Is there no hope for them so 
full of hope ?—no pity for them so abéunding with love ? 

‘And can it be possible that the hour can ever arrive when the for- 
mer votaries of a mutual passion so exquisite and engrossing can meet 
each other with indifference, almost with unconsciousness, and recall 
with an effort their vanished scenes of felicity—that quick yet profound 
sympathy, that ready yet boundless confidence, all that charming aban- 
donment of self, and that vigilant and prescient fondness that anticipates 
all our wants and all our wishes? It makes the heart ache but to pic- 
ture such vicissitudes to the imagination. They are images full of dis- 
tress, and misery, and gloom. ‘The knowledge that such changes can 
occur flits over the mind like the thought of death, obscuring all our 
gay fancies with its bat-like wing, and tainting the healthy atmosphere 
of our happiness with its venomous expirations. It is not so much 
ruined cities, that were once the capital glories of the world, or moul- 
dering temples breathing with oracles no more believed, or arches of 
triumph that have forgotten the heroic name they were piled up to 
celebrate, that fill my mind with half so mournful an impression of the 
instability of human fortunes, as these sad spectacles of exhausted affec- 
tions, and, as it were, traditionary fragments of expired passion.’ 


We shall not attempt to extract any scene from this novel. 
I:ven in the work itself the scenes of passion take us somewhat 
by surprise, and overcome us like a summer cloud; but it would 
be doing great injustice to Mr D’ Israeli, to present them with- 
out any preparation whatever. We shall therefore condense into 
a few sentences what we have further to add in regard to the 
plan and character of the novel. 

The catastrophe appears to us to be violent and ill-prepared. 
Henrietta, on the discovery of the prior engagement of Ferdi- 
nand to his cousin, leaves England, with her father, for Italy, 
broken-hearted, and it is believed dying. Ferdinand is seized 
with a brain-fever, from which he recovers gloomy, despairing, 
and weary of existence. In Italy, Henrietta, touched by the kind 
and retiring attentions of a Lord Montfort, accepts his addresses, 
seems at last to respond to his affection, and returns to England his 
affianced bride. The lovers are again accidentally thrown together 
in London; Henrietta learns that Ferdinand, though guilty of 
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concealing his first engagement, had not swerved from his vows to 
her; it is evident the veteris vestigia flamme are reviving in her 
heart; but she determines to fulfil her engagement to Lord Mont- 
fort; and her object now is, to unite F erdinand to the cousin ( Miss 
Grandison), to whom he had been first engaged. This plot, how- 
ever, fails ; both the lady and gentleman being equally persuaded 
that a union contracted under such circumstances was likely to 
be an ill-omened one. In this situation of matters what device re- 
mains to make two lovers happy? Why this: Lord Montfort 
instantly makes up his mind to resign Henrietta to her former 
lover, and to transfer his heart and hand to the forsaken cousin. 
The cousin who, up to the moment of the declaration, must 
have looked upon him as the intended husband of her friend, 
nevertheless accepts him sans ceremonie ; and Ferdinand is re- 
leased from a spunging-house in which he lies a disconsolate 
prisoner for debt, to receive the hand of his beloved, * the richest 
* heiress in England.’ In short, the whole is wound up pretty 
much after the summary fashion which is so simply expressed 
by Puck: * The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be 
‘ well.’ 

Several of the subsidiary characters are happily drawn, parti- 
cularly the mild, amiable Catholic tutor of the hero, Glastonbury, 
and the lively, light- hearted, but generous and kindly Count 
Mirabel,—a portrait en beau, we suppose, of the author’s friend, 
Count D’ Orsay, to whom, we observe, the novel is dedicated. 
Lady Bellair is a vivid sketch, as we understand, of a real cha- 
racter; but her bearing on the story is any thing but apparent. 
Both Levison and Mr Bond Sharpe are somewhat overdone, 
reminding us of the exaggerations of Vivian Grey. 

We shall not long detain our readers with the second of Mr 
D'Israeli’s novels, ‘ Venetia.’ We do not think it would have 
been possible, by any talent, to have reconciled us to the subject. 
It seems altogether unwarrantable to intrude, as is here done, into 
the domestic life of a poet and his relatives, and to extract the 
materials of fiction out of events so recent and so melancholy ; 
nay, not only to lay hands, in the most unsparing style, on the 
illustrious dead, but to paint for the amusement of the public, 
with sufficiently intelligible traits, the living. We detest this 
more than any other species of book-making. At what distance of 
time the melancholy incidents in the life of a great but erring man 
may become the property of the novelist, may be a matter of 
question ; ; but few, we think, can doubt that it is still a little 
too soon to think of weaving three volumes out of the misfor- 
tunes of Byron, or the morbid peculiarities and too early fate 
of Shelley. Apart altogether from the taste and feeling of the 
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choice, there is something exceedingly injurious to the effect 
of a work of fiction in attempting the treatment of such a sub- 
ject; we feel in its perusal an uneasy consciousness of a strange 
mixture of reality and falsehood, identity and difference, which 
is fatal to any continuous and undivided interest. The anti- 
cipation of the result, which we already foresee, leaves no 
room for our curiosity ; or if the writer, in order to escape that 
difficulty, varies from the reality, we are immediately shocked 
by the want of truth, and the spell of interest is unpleasingly 
broken. We cannot find a stronger example of this than in the 
concluding scenes of this novel. ‘The whole particulars of poor 
Shelley’s death are elaborately worked up; the storm in the Bay 
of Spezzia—the loss of the boat, the search, and finding of the 
body—but along with Herbert (the representation of Shelley ); 
Mr D’ Israeli takes the opportunity of drowning Lord Byron at 
the same time, in the person of Lord Cadurcis, and thereafter 
marries the high-minded and disconsolate Venetia to cousin 
George Cadurcis, in whose good-humoured character we presume 

2 are to trace the features of the present Lord Byron! 

The best part of ‘Venetia’ is undoubtedly the first volume. The 
early education of Lord Cadurcis and of Venetia—the develope- 
ment of the poet’s wayward, ge nerous, impetuous, and overbear- 
ing character—and the growth in the mind of Venetia of that 
passionate love and admiration of her unseen and unknown 
futher, are powerfully and most interestingly described; though not 
without a touch of that exaggeration from which the writer is 
seldom free, even in his most successful pictures. One specimen 
from this part of the book we shall extract. The following scene, 
with which we shall close this article, occurs as Lord Cadurcis is 
about to leave Cherbury, where Lady Annabel, the mother of 
Venetia, resides :— 

The dinner was rather gayer than might have been expected. ‘The 
Doctor was jocular, Lady Annabel very lively, and Plantagenet excited 
by an extraordinary glass of wine. Venetia alone remained dispirited. 
The Doctor made mock speeches and proposed toasts, and told Planta- 
genet that he must learn to make speeches too, or what would he do 
when he was in the House of Lords? And then Plantagenet tried to 
make a speech, and proposed Venetia’s health ; and then Venetia, who 
could not bear to hear herself praised by him on such a day—the last 
day—burst into tears. Her mother called her to her side and consoled 
her, and Plantagenet jumped up and wiped her eyes with one of those 
very pocket-handkerchiefs on which she had embroidered his cipher 
and coronet with her own beautiful hair. 

‘ Towards evening Plantagenet began to experience the reaction of 
his artificial spirits. The Doctor had fallen into a gentle slumber, 
Lady Annabel had quitted the room, Venetia sat with her hand in 
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Plantagenet’s on a stool by the fireside. Both were very sad and silent. 
At last Venetia said, « O, Plantagenet, I wish I were your real sister ! 
Perhaps, when I see you again, you will forget this.” And she turned 
the jewel that was suspended round her neck, and showed him the 
inscription. 

‘ « T am sure when I see you again, Venetia,’ *he re eplied, “ the only 
difference shall he that I will love you more than ever.’ 

‘ « I hope so,” said Venetia. 

“Tam sure of it. Now remember what we are talking about. 
When we meet again, we shall see which of us two will love each other 
the most.” 

« « QO, Plantagenet, I hope they will be kind to you at Eton.” 

« T will make them.” 

‘ And, whenever you are the least unhappy, you will write to 
us ? 

‘ « T shall never be unhappy about any thing but being away from 
you. As for the rest, I will make people respect me; 1 know what 
I am.” 

« « Because, if they do not behave well to you, mamma could ask 
Doctor Masham to come and see you, and they will attend to him; and 
1 would ask him too.” 

‘ « T wonder,” she continued, after a moment’s pause, “ if you have 
every thing you want. Iam quite sure, the instant you are gone we 
shall remember something you ought to have; and then I shall be quite 
broken-hearted.” 

‘ « T have got every thing.” 

«You said you wanted a large knife,” 

“ Yes! but I am,going to buy one in London. Doctor Masham 
says he will take me to a place where the finest knives in the world 
are to be bought. It is a great thing to go to London with Doctor 
Masham.” 

‘ « T have never written your name in your Bible and Prayer-book. 
I will do it this evening.” — : ; 

“ Lady Annabel is to write it in the Bible, and you are to write it 
in the Prayer-book.” 

“ You are to write to us from London by Doctor Masham, if only 
a line.” 

¢ «JT shall not fail.” 

« « Never mind about your handwriting ; but mind you write.” 

* At this moment Lady Annabel’s step was heard, and Plantagenet 
said, “ Give me a kiss, Venetia, for I do not mean to bid good-by to- 
night.” ; 

‘ « But you will not go to-morrow before we are up?” 

¢ « Yes, we shall.” 

‘ “ Now, Plantagenet, I shall be up to bid you good-by; mind 
that.” 

‘ Lady Annabel entered, the Doctor woke, lights followed, the servant 
made up the fire, and the room looked che orfal again. After tea, the 
names were duly written in the Bible and Prayer-book ; the last arrange- 
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ments were made, all the baggage was brought down into the hall, all 
ransacked their memory and fancy to see if it were possible that any 
thing that Plantagenet could require was either forgotten or had been 
omitted. The clock struck ten; Lady Annabel rose. The travellers 
were to part at an early hour: she shook hands with Doctor Masham, 
but Cadurcis was to bid her farewell in her dressing-room, and then, 
with heavy hearts and glistening eyes, they all separated. And thus 
ended the last day ! 

‘ Venetia passed a restless night. She was so resolved to be awake 
in time for Plantagenet’s departure, that she could not sleep; and at 
length, towards morning, fell, from exhaustion, into a light slumber, 
from which she sprang up convulsively, roused by the sound of the 
wheels of the post-chaise. She looked out of her window, and saw the 
servant strapping on the portmanteaus. Shortly after this she heard 
Plantagenet’s step in the vestibule ; he passed her room, and proceeded 
to her mother’s dressing-room, at the door of which she heard him 
knock, and then there was silence. 

* « You are in good time,” said Lady Annabel, who was seated in 
an easy-chair when Plantagenet entered her room. “Is the Doctor 
up?” 

‘ « He is breakfasting.” 

‘ « And have you breakfasted ?” 

‘ « T have no appetite.” 

‘ « You should take something, my child, before you go. Now, 
come hither, my dear Plantagenet,” she said, extending her hand; 
“ listen to me, one word. When you arrive in London, you will go to 
your guardian’s. He is a great man, and I believe a very good one, and 
the law and your father’s will have placed him in the position of a 
parent to you, You must therefore love, honour, and obey him ; and 
I doubt not he will deserve all your affection, respect, and duty. What- 
ever he desires or counsels, you will perform and follow. As long as 
you act according to his wishes, you cannot be wrong. But, my dear 
Plantagenet, if by any chance it ever happens, for strange things some- 
times happen in this world, that you are in trouble and require a friend, 
remember that Cherbury is also your home; the home of your heart, if 
not of the law ; and that not merely from my own love for you, but, 
because I promised your poor mother on her deathbed, I esteem myself 
morally, although not legally, in the light of a parent to you. You will 
find Eton a great change ; you will experience many trials and tempta- 
tions; but you will triumph over and withstand them all, if you will 
attend to these few directions. Fear God; morning and night, let 
nothing induce you ever to omit your prayers to him; you will find 
that praying will make you happy. Obey your superiors, always treat 
your masters with respect. Ever speak the truth. As long as you 
adhere to this rule, you never can be involved in any serious misfortune. 
A deviation from truth is, in general, the foundation of all misery. Be 
kind to your companions, but be firm. Do not be laughed into doing 
that which you know to be wrong. Be modest and humble, but ever 
respect yourself. Remember who you are, and also that it is your duty 
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to excel. Providence has given you a great lot. Think ever that you 
are born to perform great duties. 

‘ « God bless you, Plantagenet!” continued her ladyship, after a 
slight pause, with a faltering voice—“ God bless you, my sweet child! 
and God will bless you, if you remember him. Try also to remember 
us,” she added, as she embraced him, and placed in his hand Venetia’s 
well-lined purse. ‘ Do not forget Cherbury and all it contains; hearts 
that love you dearly, and will pray ever for your welfare.” 

‘ Plantagenet leant upon her bosom. He had entered the room 
resolved to be composed, with an air even of cheerfulness, but his ten- 
der heart yielded to the first appeal to his affections. He could only 
murmur out some broken syllables of devotion, and almost unconsciously 
found that he had quitted the chamber. 

With streaming eyes and hesitating steps he was proceeding along 
the vestibule, when he heard his name called by a low sweet voice. 
He looked round ; it was Venetia. Never had he beheld such a beau- 
tiful vision. She was muffled up in her dressing-gown, her small white 
feet only guarded from the cold by her slippers. Her golden hair 
seemed to reach her waist, her cheek was flushed, her large blue eyes 
glittered with tears. 

« « Plantagenet,” she said 

‘ Neither of them could speak. They embraced, they mingled their 
tears together, and every instant they wept more plenteously. At 
length a footstep was heard; Venetia murmured a blessing, and va- 
nished. 

Cadurcis lingered on the stairs a moment to compose himself. He 
wiped his eyes; he tried to look undisturbed. All the servants were in 
the hall; from Mistress Pauncefort to the scullion there was not a dry 
eye. All loved the little lord, he was so gracious and so gentle. Every 
one asked leave to touch his hand before he went. He tried to smile 
and say something kind to all. He recognised the gamekeeper, anil 
told him to.do what he liked at Cadurcis; said something to the coach- 
man about his pony; and begged Mrs Pauncefort, quite aloud, to take 
great care of her young Mistress. As he was speaking, he felt something 
rubbing against his hand: it was Marmion, the old blood-hound. He 
also came to bid his adieus. Cadurcis patted him with great affection, 
and said, “ Ah! my old fellow, we shall yet meet again.” 

‘ The Doctor appeared, smiling as usual, made his enquiries whether 
all were right, nodded to the weeping household, called Plantagenet his 
brave boy, and patted him on the back, and bade him jump into the chaise. 
Another moment, and Doctor Masham had also entered; the door was 
closed, the fatal « All right” sung out, and Lord Cadurcis was whirled 
away from that Cherbury where he was so loved!’ 
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Art. 1V.—1. An Outline of the Science of Political Economy. By 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 8vo. London: 1836. (Reprinted 
Jor private circulation from the Encyclopedia Metropolitana.) 


2. Principes. Fondamentaux de 0 Economie Politique, tirés de 

lecons, édites et inédites, de M. N. W. Senior. Par le Comte 
>’ > 

Jean ARRIVABENE. S8yo. Paris: 1836. 


Broz proceeding to notice the valuable work of Mr Senior, 

We propose to offer a few remarks on the views adopted by 
some recent writers, especially i in foreign countries, on the nature 
and method of the science of political economy. It will be seen 
how widely these views are at variance with those entertained by 
the school of which Dr Adam Smith was the founder. 

M. Sismondi, in his lately published Etudes sur I Economie 
Politique, which forms a kind of résumé of the scattered opinions 
thrown out by him on the subject during his long literary life, 
makes the following observations :— 


‘ Society owes its first attention to the protection of its own material 
interests, of its own subsistence ; and it is our object to examine what is 
the line which society ought to adopt in order that those material goods 
(biens matériels) which labour creates for her, may procure or maintain 
the greatest amount of good for all (le plus grand bien de tous) ;—this is 
what, according to the etymology of the word, we term Political Eco- 
nomy, for itis the daw or rule of a family and of a state... .. 

‘ The products of human labour, which represent, together with man’s 
subsistence, all the material goods which he desires to enjoy, and all 
the intellectual goods which he cannot reach except by the assistance 
of the former, have been called wealth. Wealth, or the theory of the 
augmentation of wealth, has been regarded as the especial object of 
political economy ; an object much better designated, since the times of 
Aristotle, by the word chrematistics. We do not render our notions clearer 
by disputing about words, and we should not reproduce this one if it did 
not seem at the same time to mark with accuracy the cause of that false 
direction which a branch of social science has followed in our time. 
This science always has, and always ought to have for its subject, men 
united in society. Economy, according to the proper sense of the 
word, is the regulation of a family or house: political economy, the 
regulation of a family applied to a state. These two great human asso- 
ciations, the primitive associations, form the proper object of the science. 
But wealth is an attribute either of men or of things; it is a compara- 
tive term, which has no sense, unless at the same time the object in 
relation to which it is considered be clearly defined. Wealth, although 
an attribute of things wholly material, is nevertheless an abstraction : 
and chrematistic science, or the science of the increase of wealth; con- 
sidering it abstractedly, and without reference to man and society, has 
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raised its edifice on a base wholly unsubstantial. Wealth is the product 
of human labour, which promises to man all the material goods which 
he desires to enjoy: it is the representative of all physical enjoyments, 
and moreover, of all the moral enjoyments which depend upon them. 
Very well, but for whom? This question ought never to be lost sight 
of; w hile, on the contrary, it scarcely ever presents itself to the con- 
templation of theorists. For whom? According to the answer which 
we make to this question, man himself belongs to wealth, or wealth 
belongs to man. .... In our eyes—we do not hesitate to aver it— 
national wealth is the participation of all in the advantages of life. 
Members of society are no doubt destined to divide among themselves 
the product of svcial labour in different proportions; but we can never 
call by the name of wealth that part which one of its members takes 
from another.’ 

Professor Cherbuliez of Geneva, who endeavours to establish 
a sort of eclecticism compounded of the notions of Sismondi and 
those of the English economists, expresses himself as follows :— 

‘ Every question belonging to this science presents two faces, or rather 
divides itself into two distinct questions. A certain economical fact being 
given, we may ask what is the cause of it, and then study that cause in its 
different relations to the increase or diminution of national wealth. For 
example, the price of certain commodities has risen or fallen: is the cause 
to be found in the increase or diminution of the cost of production, or in 
a change of proportion between demand and supply ? Will there result 
from this cause a diminution or an increase of the general mass of wealth, 
or of the revenue of society, or of any division of society? In following 
these researches, we consider riches and revenues objectively ; we make 
them the true and only substratum of science. 

‘ But these riches are produced aud consumed by men, that is, by in- 
telligent and sentient beings, on whose happiness and moral and physical 
dev elopement they act in a thousand ways. Every economical fact may 
then affect in various manners the happiness of those producers anil 
consumers, whose condition, in respect of wealth, is modified directly or 
indirectly by it. Hence a second series of questions, in which wealth 
is considered subjectively, and men themselves are taken as the sub- 
stratum. 

‘ There is between these two points of view the same difference 
which exists between the chrematistics and economics of Aristotle; that 
is, between the art of acquiring riches, and the art of managing a 
household. In the first, wealth is an end ; in the latter, only a means.” 





* We should be glad to be informed where this use of the word chrema- 
tistics, so frequently employed in this controversy, and always attributed 
to Aristotle, is to be found in that author? We can only recollect a 
passage in his remarks on Ethics, in which the yengeatirrinos sos, or life 
of one devoted to the acquisition of wealth, is contrasted with the con- 
templative life ; but in that instance the word has obviously nothing to 
do with the sense now under consideration. 
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‘ Since the commencement of the present century, the chrematistic 
tendency has become predominant, and even exclusive, with English 
economists; while those of the Continent have continued to treat eco- 
nomical questions under their double point of view. We may therefore 
consider modern economists as divided into two schools, which differ 
much more by their tendencies than by their actual doctrines.’ 


After a short exposition of the character and doctrines of what 
he terms the Chrematistic school, especially as represented by Mr 
Senior, this writer thus proceeds :— 


‘ Wealth is a means of happiness, and a means which procures almost 
all the rest. In the sense which the economists and Mr Senior give to 
this word, is comprised almost every thing which can contribute to the 
happiness and to the developement, both. moral and physical, of man 
in society. The existence of wealth is the distinctive characteristic of the 
state of society, the summary of the advantages which man derives from 
that state. The part of it w hich falls to each member of the political asso- 
ciation gives, in general, a fair measure of the degree of sec urity, indepen- 
dence, and lei ‘isure, which he is able to enjoy. Now, security, indepen- 
dence, and leisure, are the essential conditions of our developement, even 
in a moral point of view ; consequently, the laws which regulate the dis- 
tribution of wealth are also those which regulate the part which each 
member is to claim in the advantages of the social state, and the place 
which he is to occupy in the social hierarchy. ‘To describe the causes 
which directly, or indirectly, influence this distribution, is, in reality, to 
make a nearly complete statistical table of social happiness. This being 
granted, can it be denied that there is a connexion between the descrip- 
tion of these causes and the appreciation of their results? The questions— 
what is the end to which wealth should serve as a means? Is that end 
attained by existing laws? If it is not, what can the legislator do toward 
approaching it ?—do they not jointly present themselves to the mind of 
those who study economical questions, and is it not of the economist that 
they will demand a solution of them? Is it not the economist who will 
be best in a condition to solve them ?’—( Bibliotheque Universelle de 
Généve, Dec. 1836.) 


Let us now contrast the views of these two writers with thy 
definition of the nature and objects of the science, as given be 
Mr Senior in the work before us. We need scarcely direct our 
reader, with whichever party he may be disposed to agree, to ad- 
mire the clearness of language, and the precise as w ell. as compre- 


hensive conception of the subject, which the following passage 
exhibits :— 


‘ We believe that by confining our own and the reader’s attention to 
the nature, production, and distribution of wealth, we shall produce a 
more clear, and complete, and instructive work than if we allowed our- 
selves to wander into the more interesting and more important, but far 
less definite fields by which the comparatively narrow path of Political 
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Economy is surrounded. The questions—to what extent and under what 
circumstances the possession of wealth is, on the whole, beneficial or in- 
jurious to its possessor, or to the society of which he isa member ? What 
distribution of wealth is most desirable in each different state of society 
And whet are the means by which any given country can facilitate such a 
distribution ?—all these are questions of great interest and difficulty, but 
no more form part of the science of Political Economy, in the sense in 
which we use that term, than navigation forms part of the science of as- 
tronomy. The principles supplied by Political Economy are indeed 
necessary elements in their solution, but they are not the only or even 
the most important elements. The writer who pursues such investiga- 
tions is in fact engaged on the great science of legislation ;—a science which 
requires a knowledge of the general principles supp lied by Political Eco- 
nomy, but differs from it essentially in its subject, its mises, and its con- 
clusions. The subject of legislation is not wealth, but homens welfare. 
Its premise s are drawn from an infinite variety of phenomena, supporte il 
by evidence of every degree of strength, and authorizing conclusions de- 
serving every degree of assent, from perfect confidence to bare suspicion ; 
and its expounder is enabled, and even required, not merely to state cer- 
tain general facts, but to urge the adoption or rejection of actual measures 
or trains of action. 

On the other hand, the subject treated by the Political Economist— 
using that term in the limited sense in which we apply it—is not huppi- 
ness but wealth; his premises consist of a very few general propositions, 
the result of observation, or of consciousness, and scarcely requiring proof, 
or even formal statement ; which almost every man, as soon as he hears 
them, admits as familiar to his thoughts, or at least as included in his 
previous knowledge ; and his inferences are nearly as general and, if le 
has reasoned correctly, as certain as his premises. Those which relate to 
the nature and produc tion of wealth are universally true; and though 
ee which relate to the distribution of wealth are liable to be affect 
by the peculiar i institutions of part icular countries—in the case, for instance, 
of slavery, legal monopolies, or poor-laws—the natural state of things can 
he laid down as the general rule ; and the anomalies produced by parti- 
cular disturbing causes can be afterwards accounted for. But his conclu- 
sions, whatever be their generality and their truth, do not authorize him 
in adding a single syllable of advice; that privilege belongs to the wri'er 
or the statesman who has considered only one, though among the most 
important of those causes. The business of a Political Economis 
is neither to recommend nor to dissuade, but to state general princip| eS 
which it is fatal to neglect, but neither sivianbie nor perhaps practical! 
to use as the sole or even the principal guides in the actual conduct 
of affairs: in the mean-time the duty of each individual writer is clear. 
Employed as he is upon a science in which error or even ignorance 
may be productive of such intense and such extensive mischief, he is 
bound, like a juryman, to give true deliverance according to the evi- 
dence, and to allow neither sympathy with indigence, nor disgust at pro- 
fusion and avarice ;—neither reverence for existing institutions, nor detes- 
tation of existing abuses ;—neither love of popularity, nor of paradox, nor 
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of system,—to deter him from stating what he believes to be the facts, or 
frum drawing from those facts what appear to him to be the legitimate 
conclusions. ‘To decide, in each case, how far those conclusions are to be 
acted upon, belongs to the art of government—an art to which Political 
Economy is only one of many subservient sciences ; which involves the 
consideration of motives, of which the desire for wealth is only one among 
many, and aims at objects to which the possession of wealth is only a 
subordinate means.’ —Pp. 129, 130. 


A comparison of the different views indicated by these three 
writers will at once guide the reader to the real point at issue. 
The English writers, or chrysologists, as M. Cherbuliez would 
call them, or followers of Dr Smith (though his own definition 
of Political Economy differs widely from that of his successors), 
define their science as that of the laws which regulate the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. ‘Their opponents say that 
it both investigates those laws, and, moreover, directs the 
legislator how to regulate distribution, so as to secure that pro- 
portion in the enjoyment of it which is most conducive to the 
general welfare. The foreign school (we term them so for con- 
venience, although there are many English authors whose views 
assimilate to theirs) hold, that it is the office of the political eco- 
nomist to point out in what way social happiness may best be 
attained through the medium of national wealth. Our own 
writers reply, that this is the province, not of the economist, but 
of the politician. The former ask, Whether all questions con- 
cerning the moral and physical wellbeing of man in society, as 
far as wealth affects it, are not closely connected with the truths 
of the abstract science of wealth ? ‘The latter answer, that they 
are undoubtedly so connected, but that they are not a part of it. 
They admit that the economist may be best fitted to solve those 
questions, by the education which his science has given him ; but 
they deny that in doing so he is keeping within the bounds of 
that province. We contend that the study is purely ascience : our 
opponents, that it includes the practical adaptations of the science 
to existing circumstances. In other words, that it is at once a 
science and an art. According to them, it is a deontology: ac- 
cording to us, an ontology only. 

Thus far it is clear enough that the difference between the two 
schools is one of definition, or rather of method only. The English 
writers adhere to a precise division of labour, and circumscribe the 
province of the economist within narrow bounds; upon the principle 
that the science can never be truly serviceable as a guide and con- 
troller to practice, unless it is studied in the first instance on 
hypothetical assumptions, and by the d@ prioré method. According 
to these, the business of the economist is—certain motives of action 
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operating on society with a certain degree of intensity being given 
—to find the consequences, in the production and distribution, of 
wealth in that society. That it is the affair of the politician to 
compare the consequences of this imaginary state of things with 
existing phenomena, and to legislate, after allowi ing for the disturb- 
ances which have produced the existing variations ‘from that stand- 
ard. The foreign economists, generally speaking, seem not to 
comprehend the use of the hypothetical method at all. If its con- 
clusions appear to vary from things as they are, they conclude, not 
that the science is inadequate by itself to produce g good practi- 
cal results, but that it is altogether faulty and erroneous. If 
the economist cannot assume as the basis of his calculations 
Man as he is, with the tendencies and habits which the institu- 
tions of different countries have given him, and arrive at once 
at the conclusion of what is best for man as he is, they seem 
to think that he had better abandon the subject altoge ther. His 
theories will not only be incomplete, they will be ¢ revolting, 
‘ hard-hearted,’ and we know not what besides. ‘They dislike 
the notion of treating Man as an abstraction, as if it were a de- 
gradation to him. ‘ On est peiné,’ says M. Cherbuliez, ¢ de voir 
* des étres sensibles et intelligens transformés en producteurs et 
* consommateurs, sans un mot qui rappelle l'influence journaliére 
* et puissante que cette double qualité exerce sur leur sensibilité 
‘ et leur intelligence.’ As well might we be affronted at finding 
man spoken of i in surgical books as a mere subject for anatomical 
operations. 

But the real difference between the two schools lies deeper than 
the surface. However carefully the scientific economist may 
avoid all hortatory language, and confine himself to the simple 
exposition of principles and facts, there can be no doubt of the 
one great practical conclusion to which the theories of English 
writers of the school in question, however conflicting in many 
points, tend with absolute unanimity. It is, That the * laws 
‘ which regulate the distribution of w ‘ealth between the different 
© classes of | society,’ are principles with which it cannot be eco- 
nomically profitable for the legislature to intermeddle. ‘That in 
so far as the immediate productiveness of industry is concerned, 
every such attempt, however insidiously or plausibly framed, 
cannot but pro tanto diminish it. That whether the Legislature 
interfere with the free use of capital by protecting duties, or 
with the contracts between capitalist and labourer, by combina- 
tion laws—or with the contract between landlord and tenant, by 
restraints on alienation, &c.—in whatever shape, in short, the 
multiform spirit of restriction ‘may show itself, it cannot beat pro- 
duce precisely the same results as if the fertility of the earth, or 
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the productiveness of labour, had been to a certain extent dimi- 
nished. 

As to the ulterior utility of these restrictions, Political Eco- 
nomy, if limited by Mr Senior’s definition, cannot pronounce 
whether or not it may be advisable for a nation, under certain 
circumstances, to sacrifice a portion of the national wealth to ensure 
a better distribution of the remainder. ‘This is a grand question, 
to be solved only by one who can bring the knowledge acquired 
by his science to bear on an infinity of other knowledge essential 
to the legislator. For example, it may be that certain restric- 
tions on distribution, by raising up a powerful and united class of 
monopolists, may ensure the stability of a state, and thus, by an 
indirect process, even contribute to increase its wealth. Thus, 
it is possible that the contrivances of corporations and appren- 
ticeships may have caused or secured the flourishing of various 
commercial communities in the tumultuous periods of the middle 
ages ; but, in our view, it would be incorrect to say that the muni- 
cipal system of Florence, or of Nuremberg was, on that account, 
economically a good one. 

It is therefore clear, that a speculator might possibly agree in 
the definitions which writers of the English school give of the na- 
ture and scope of their science, and yet arrive at conclusions prac- 
tically adverse to that system of free exchange. He might ac- 
quiesce in the theoretical conclusion, that labour and capital are 
most productive when their use is unrestricted; and yet when 
directing his view to existing circumstances, he might believe that 
the happiness of the community requires a restraint to be put on 
the employment of those means which are the best for increasing 
its collected wealth. He might, in short, imagine that a limited 
production is politically a less evil than an unrestricted distribu- 
tion. But it so happens (and _very naturally, as all who have 
studied the progress of any science are aware), that those who 
are dissatisfied with the practical results which appear most readily 
to follow from certain theoretical principles, invariably direct their 
anger against the principles themselves. It was said long ago, 
that if a proposition in Euclid were adverse to the interest or 
cherished speculations of individuals, there would be found indivi- 
duals enough to contradict it; and even so it has proved with the 
modern science of Political Economy, using the word in the sense 
of Ricardo and Malthus. Its opponents do not in general seek 
to pick holes in the logical sequence of its reasonings, or to point 
out fallacies in argument. They chiefly attack it in two ways: 
they either endeavour to disprove it by reference to supposed ex- 
perience ( hich cannot be done, because the conclusions of the 
science do not assume to be practically true in fact, but only in 
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approximation, and consequently the imaginary contradiction may 
in each case be an exception only) ; or they deny the existence 
of the hypothetical science altogether, and set up in opposition 
to it a mixed mass of practical rules and opinions which may or 
may not be good for any thing, but are somewhat totally distinct 
from abstract philosophy. ‘Thus it is that those speculators who 
dislike the principle of unrestricted competition, begin not by im- 
pugning the reasonings of the English school, but as it were by ar- 
raigning their competency ;—by asserting that there are material 
elements omitted in their conception of the science. 

And the truth is, that the great principles of free exchange and 
natural distribution, after having had along run of success among 
the philosophers of the Continent, have begun of late to wax un- 
popular with the more refined speculators; just as they have 
been put in action, by a very great practical revolution (as 
far as domestic commerce is concerned), in most of its states. In 
England, also, the economical doctrines have to contend not only 
with the sturdy old-fashioned opponents w hom they have always 
found, but also with a new race of visionaries, whom the great 
changes of late years have called into activity ; for such changes 
always give birth to a wondrous variety of abortive specula- 
tions. ‘here is at work a wide-spread dissatisfaction with the 
present state of society; and a disposition to trace all the evils 
which afflict it to the competition of capitalists and labourers 
amongst themselves, and their supposed competition with each 
other. It is as if the philosophical world, never long contented 
with a simple adherence to the same system, had tried the laissez 
Jaire theories of Smith and Turgot to the uttermost, and 
had thrown them aside in mere weariness, and through a desire 
for new excitements. In Johnsonian phrase, ‘Truth is a cow which 
will yield such people no more milk, and therefore they are gone 
to milk the bull. The last and greatest end of national institu- 
tions is to elevate the condition of the most numerous class in so- 
ciety. Freedom of exchange has not as yet (nor can it ever do 
80, unless assisted by very different agents) succeeded in remov- 
ing those evils which continually weigh on the lowest portion of 
it. These speculators have therefore worked round to the con- 
clusion that freedom of exchange is the cause of them; and every 
possible variety of uncouth restrictions on that freedom—all man- 
ner of interference with the independence of labour and of capital 
—now finds advocates, more or less visionary, among thinkers of 
the class to which we allude. In England, ‘where enthusiasm i is 
a little more eaaed by plain sense, and by habits of public 
discussion than in other countries, they are for the most part con- 
tented with extolling poor-laws on a grand scale, and legislative 
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interpositions between employer and labourer. In France and 
Germany speculations run higher; partly from that disposition 
to Utopianism, which nothing short of a century or two of prac- 
tical public life will ever correct ; partly because, in those coun- 
tries, the philosophers and the million seem equally unable to 
get rid of the prevailing notion that government can do every 
thing, and ought to try its hand at every thing. M. Sismondi 
and other continental authorities are for returning to the systems 
of the middle ages ;—for re-establishing guilds and apprenticeships 
in the towns, and breaking up large farms into little villein-tene- 
ments in the country. We have before us the work of a very 
honest and religious German writer (M. Bodz Reymond on the 
‘ Increase of National and Private Poverty’), whose imagination 
has been heated with the prospect of sufferings and distress which 
no Political Economy can cure, until he imagines that Political 
Economy has occasioned them. He not only adopts views similar 
to those of M. Sismondi, but proposes, in serious earnest, a scheme 
for limiting the number of capitalists in each town, and in every 
trade, according to the number of workmen in that trade, for 
whom it may be found that sufficient employment now exists. 
The Owenites, and the Co-operativesin England, with much more 
logic and consistency, went a step farther. ‘They soon found out 
that the right of property is the cause of all competition, and they 
proposed the adoption of restraints under which no accumulation of 
property could take place. Finally, other reasoners most correctly 
deduced fresh premises from these conclusions. ‘They discovered, 
that this complicated net of restrictions could neither be woven nor 
preserved unbroken, except by the agency of some absolute con- 
trolling power; and that the power which was to exercise so un- 
heard-of a jurisdiction could be no less than a theocracy ; and 
hence arose the monstrous extravagances of St Simon and his 
disciples. . 

These curious speculations, which may one day afford to our 
posterity more serious matter for reflection than they now do to 
ourselves, are not within our present scope :—we are only tempted 
to observe how impossible it is for the advocates of restrictions on 
exchange to stand still, and logically to defend the ground which 
they have taken up against the advocates of farther restrictions. 
But with the justice or injustice of these views we have nothing 
todo. Our only object is to point out how essential it is to keep 
separate the theoretical from the practical part of political economy. 
The various sects of experimentalists, if we may so denominate those 
against whom we are contending, proclaim a science, or rather an 
art, which professes to model the whole social existence of man by 
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determining what portion each shall obtain of the whole social re- 
venue. They deal not merely with the elementary principles of pro- 
duction and distribution, but with inventing laws to restrain that 
production and apportion that distribution. Thus defined, their 
seience or art must take into its cognizance an immense variety of 
subjects not immediately connected with wealth or its sources. ‘The 
whole mass of motives which act on individuals and communities, 
and regulate their conduct, andthe conditions of their society, must 
fall of necessity within its province. But, upon the commonest 
principles of the division of labour, it is obvious how much is 
gained by distinguishing between the Science itself, and the Art 
of adapting its conclusions to practice. ‘The former rests, as Mr 
Senior truly says, on a few general assumptions respecting the 
conduct of men under certain given circumstances. But those 
assumptions are few, and readily comprehensible and admissible 
by all. From these first principles a long train of results follows 
by accurate reasoning. But no one ever dreamt of contending 
that the actual state of mankind in any civilized country precisely 
resembles those given circumstances which the science, as we 
have defined it, takes for its postulates. Consequently, the results, 
however logically deducible, will never correspond exactly with 
the phenomena which observation presents to our view. Should 
a statesman assume the conclusions of the science as principles 
of government, without submitting them to the correction of 
experience, strange and unforeseen errors would ensue. In other 
words, excellent economists may make bad legislators ;—‘ good 
‘ tools without handles,’ as was said of Turgot. But this arises 
not from the fallacious or nugatory character of the science itself, 
but simply from their neglecting to allow for those disturbing 
causes which affect the results of their calculations. These it is 
the province of the politician to estimate. ‘The man of science, as 
such, must needs disregard them; otherwise his science would 
become a mere mass of fluctuating and contradictory opinions, 
and could not by possibility be reduced to any system at all. 
* Our relations with our fellow-men,’ says M. Say (than whom no 
writer has laid down better principles on this subject, although he 
often forgets to act upon them), ‘ are so numerous and so compli- 
‘ cated, that it is impossible to consider them all together, and in 
‘asingle work. It must be at once a treatise on politics, on 
‘ public right, on individual and social ethics, and on inter- 
* national law, as well as on Political Economy. It is not by 
‘ agglomerating the sciences that we perfect them. They have 
‘ all points of contact, it is true; and the phenomena which are 
‘ diseovered by one, exercise an influence in the production of those 
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* which are discovered by another; but while we point out these 
‘ instances of contact, we must take care to distinguish the sub- 
* jects of our studies.’ 

But to all this the opponents of the modern English school 
have a general reply in the etymology of the words Political 
Economy. To use their favourite definition, it is to a state 
what domestic economy is to a household. Now, domestic 
economy is clearly no science. It is an art, founded on no 
abstract principle, requiring a knowledge of a great variety of 
individual details, and tact and judgment in the direction of 
them. Is Political Economy nothing more? If so, it is absurd 
to dignify it by the name of a science at all; which, never- 
theless, those who employ this definition of it very jealously 
contend that it is. Then the quarrel is purely one of names. 
Let it be allowed that we employ an incorrect and misleading 
denomination for our science. Its derivation, we readily con- 
cede, points out rather an art than a science—the art of managing 
the resources of a nation. But that, we contend, is an art 
founded on the maxims of several sciences,—of moral philosophy, 
of political philosophy, and, finally, of the abstract science of 
national wealth. ‘This last it is, to which English authors have 
given the name of Political Economy. ‘They may have adopted 
an inconvenient title. We are quite ready to change it, provided 
the world can agree ona new one. Let it be Chrematistics or Catal- 
lactics, or Chrysology, or any other hard word whieh its inventor 
may succeed in making popular. But let it be conceded that there 
is such a science, by whatever name it may be called. Let it be 
acknowledged that it is a science which neither recommends to 
do, or to abstain from doing ; which does not direct legislation ; 
which regards Man in the abstract, and, simply as a wealth- 
creating animal, laying aside for the occasion all the other tenden- 
cies of his complicated nature. Sufficient for the economist to 
establish sound principles, any departure from which can only be 
justified by proving the interference of disturbing causes to render 
their practical application impossible. 

By observing this distinction, the study will be kept within 
its legitimate province. ‘The German writers, although we be- 
lieve that they have very imperfectly adhered to it in practice, 
have found in the peculiar wealth of their language the means of 
marking it by a more appropriate nomenclature than we possess. 
They divide the subject into Volkswirthschaft, national econo- 
my; and Staatswirthschaft, state economy. ‘The first, in our 
view, is the science; the second, the derivative art. The first 
treats of the phenomena of wealth; the second assumes those 
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phenomena, and proceeds to frame rules for legislation founded 
upon them. 


We have dwelt so long upon the topics suggested by the 
opening pages of Mr Senior’s work, that but little space is left for 
detailed examination of its contents. Much of the matter which 
is collected in this ‘ Outline’ is to be found in the lectures 
delivered by its author during the continuance of his quin- 
quennial professorship at Oxford ; after which time, by the pro- 
visions of the foundation, he was obliged to vacate the chair. 
We suppose that this duration of five years was allotted by the 
founder, under the impression that no longer reign can be expected 
for any theory in Political Economy ; and that at the end of that 
period a new professor is wanted to correct the views of his pre- 
decessor. ‘The work which stands second at the head of this 
article, consists of a translation of six of these lectures, with 
various additions from the author’s hand, by the Count J. Arriva- 
bene and M. Theodore Fix; forming a short treatise on some 
elementary points of the science. ‘The translation is carefully 
executed ; and in their preface the translators have urged on their 
readers, with much force, similar opinions to those which we enter- 
tain as to the necessity of keeping the scientifie branch of Poli- 
tical Economy apart from the practical; but we fear that they 
will find their French readers very reluctant converts to this view 
of the subject. 

Mr Senior arranges the contents of his ‘ Outline’ under three 
heads; viz. the Nature, Production, and Distribution of Wealth. 
The chapter on the first necessarily consists of definitions ; and 
his remarks on the various meanings of those controverted and 
equivocal terms with which economists have to deal, such as 
wealth, value, demand, &c., form a valuable introduction to his 
after enquiries. We would willingly have devoted some space 
to an examination of them ; but we are obliged to pass over sub- 
jects which cannot be satisfactorily discussed except at consider- 
able length. 

The chapter on Production begins with the four elementary 
propositions on which, in the author’s view, the whole science is 
founded. ‘These are, in his language— 


‘1. That every man desires to obtain additional wealth, with as little 
sacrifice as possible. 

‘2. That the population of the world, or, in other words, the number 
of persons inhabiting it, is limited only by moral or physical evil; or by 
fear of a deficiency of those articles of wealth which the habits of the 
individuals of each class of its inhabitants lead them to require. 

«3. That the powers of labour, and the other instruments which pro- 
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duce wealth, may be indefinitely increased by using their products as 
the means of farther production. 

«4, That, agricultural skill remaining the same, additional labour em- 
ployed on the land, within a given district, produces in general a less 
proportionate return; or, in other words, that though, with every in- 
crease of the labour, bestowed, the aggregate return is increased, the 
increase of the return is not in proportion to the increase of the labour’ 


With regard to the first of these propositions, plain as it appears, 
it is, as the author truly remarks, opposed to the well-known 
doctrine of ‘ over-production or general glut,’ of which Malthus 
and Sismondi are the most distinguished supporters ; and which 
is in fact assumed by most of those reasoners who complain of 
the defective distribution of wealth, under the system of free 
exchange, of whom we have spoken above. 

The second of these elementary propositions is a modification 
of the well-known hypothesis, which passes usually under the 
name of Mr Malthus. How far the views of Mr Senior differ 
from those of the older writer, will be best understood by ex- 
tracting a passage from one of his lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford, together with the correspondence to which 
it gave rise. After stating the abbreviated proposition of Mill, 
‘that there is a natural tendency in population to increase faster 
* than capital,’ the Professor proceeded as follows :— 


‘If the present state of the world, compared with its state at our ear- 
liest record, be one of relative poverty, Mr Mill’s reasoning is unan- 
swerable. If its means of subsistence continue to bear the same propor- 
tion to the number of its inhabitants, it is clear that the increase of 
subsistence and of numbers bas been equal. If its means of subsistence 
have increased much more than the number of its inhabitants, it is clear 
not only that Mr Mill's proposition (that there is a natural tendency in 
population to increase faster than capital) is false, but that the contrary 
proposition is true; and that the means of subsisfence have a natural 
tendency to increase faster than population. 

‘ Now, what is the picture presented by the earliest records of those 
nations which are now civilized? Or, which is the same, what is now 
the state of savage nations? A state of habitual poverty and occasional 
famine. A scanty population, but still scantier means of subsistence. 
Admitting, and it must be admitted, that in almost all countries the con- 
dition of the great body of the people is poor and miserable; yet as 
poverty and misery were their original inheritance, what inference can 
we draw from their misery as to the tendency of their numbers to in- 
crease more rapidly than their wealth? But if a single country can be 
found, in which there is now less poverty than is universal in a savage 
state, it must be true that, under the circumstances in which that country 
has been placed, the means of subsistence have a greater tendency to 
increase than the population. Now, this is the case in every civilized 
country. Even Ireland, the country most likely to afford an instance of 
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what Mr Mill supposes to be the natural course of things, poor and 
populous as she is, suffers less from want, with her eight millions of peo- 
ple, than when her only inhabitants were a few septs of hunters and 
fishers. In our early history famines, and pestilences the consequences 
of famine, constantly recur. At present, though our numbers are trebled 
and quadrupled, they are unheard of. . . . If it be conceded that 
there exists in the human race a natural tendency to rise from barbarism 
to civilisation, and that the means of subsistence are proportionally more 
abundant in a civilized than a savage state, and neither of these propo- 
sitions can be denied, it must follow that there is a natural tendency in 
subsistence to increase in a greater ratio than population.’* 


To these lectures Mr Senior has annexed a correspondence 
between himself and Mr Malthus, which, did our limits permit 
us, we would willingiy extract at length ; especially on account of 
the additional light which it throws on the views of the deceased 
philosopher. Mr Senior commences his correspondence by a 
candid avowal that he had unintentionally misrepresented the 
opinions of Malthus, by supposing him to attach a more 
conclusive character to his general proposition, of the constant 
pressure of population for subsistence, than was in fact the case. 
He admits, also, that the difference respecting the word ‘ten- 
‘dency,’ is merely verbal. Using the word ‘ tendency,’ to mean 
that which results from a known power in an agent to produce 
certain effects, the proposition may be true, That it is the tendency 
of population to increase faster than subsistence; and yet if we 
only mean that things have a tendency to happen, which we fre- 
quently see happen, in many cases it may be true that the tendency 

of subsistence is to increase faster than population. But he still 
tenders issue on the general assertion, That in point of fact the 
condition of the labouring classes in civilized countries does con- 
tinue progressively to improve, so as to make Mr Malthus’s law, 
although philosophically true, yet rarely worked out in reality, in 
consequence of the existence of other laws which counteract it. 

Mr Malthus replies, in the first place, by vindicating his own 
use of the word tendency as the more philosophical, or which is 
here the same thing, the more correctly English. And here we 
quite agree with him. A greyhound may be held in the leash, 
so that a tortoise may gain ground on him in constant progres- 
sion: but should we say that the tortoise had a tendency to 
outstrip the greyhound, or the greyhound the tortoise ? 

But the other question is one of more importance. It is clear 
that it is possible to admit philosophically the truth of Mr Mal- 
thus’s general law, and yet to hold that, as in the case of the 


* Lectures on Population. London: 1831. 
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greyhound and the tortoise, the facts which pass under our eyes 
prove it to he counteracted by other and more powerful laws. 
It is possible to do this, as it is done by Mr Senior, with a full 
acknowledgment of the merit of the discoverer of that law ; and 
in the form of courteous and direct controversy. It is possible 
also to do it, as we had lately occasion to observe in reviewing 
the life of that distinguished philosopher, with every variety of 
calumny and misrepresentation, at one moment denying his prin- 
ciple, and abusing its author, and the next moment admitting it, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to establish exceptions to it. ‘But 
we suspect that in both cases, although in a very different spirit, 
the practical truth of that law is seriously undervalued. 

Single instances, such as those to which Mr Senior would re- 
fer us, prove nothing in the controversy between the two tenden- 
cies. If two disputants intrench themselves, the one behind the 
theoretical assertion that population has a tendency to increase 
faster than food,—the other behind its opposite, that food has a 
tendency to increase faster than population, no amount of ex- 
amples will serve to confute either. To all that can be adduced 
on either side the adversary may reply, that in those cases his 
favourite tendency has been overruled by those checks on its 
operation which confessedly exist. But when the terms of dis- 
pute are changed into those of a question of fact, namely, which 
is found in most countries to increase the fastest, food or people, 
then history and observation alone can decide it. Tried by those 
tests, we very much doubt the truth of Mr Senior’s proposition, 
when taken in the sense which he evidently attaches to it, viz. 
that, as a historical fact, food does usually increase faster than 
population in civilized countries. At least, the arguments usu- 
ally adduced in its support appear to us far from convincing, 

Mr Senior begins with the state of ‘savage nations,’ and their 
constant want of food. Savages—‘ septs of hunters and fishers,’— 
are of great use to political economists, as well as to political phi- 
losophers; their condition serves as a sort of zero in the thermo- 
meter of civilisation,—a point from which there is a gradual rise to- 
wards perfection. They are thus very valuable in hypothetical 
reasoning ; but, when history is the test by which truth is to be 
tried, this employment of them is unwarranted by facet. For, as 
far as our historical knowledge extends, we do not know a single 
instance of a savage tribe raising itself by unassisted efforts to a 
state of civilisation, This has always been effected by foreign 
emigration from a more civilized state. And, in this case, Mr 
Senior’s general proposition may be true; and yet do nothing 
towards proving fis argument. A party of colonists, driven by 
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the pressure of population from their own ancient seats, arrives in 
a region inhabited only by savages in want of every thing. By 
applying the accumulated knowledge which they bring with them 
to the virgin soil of this tract, they rise rapidly to a degree of 
prosperity in which a very considerable share of produce falls to 
the lot of each. ‘Thus far there is no interruption to the law of 
Malthus ; for the people thus circumstanced, 7. e. the colonists, 
and not the savages, are at the first link of the series of cause and 
effect which he describes. By and by their civilisation increases ; 
ranks are formed amongst them; rent arises; and a large share of 
surplus produce falls to the lot of a favoured few: but produc- 
tiveness diminishes, and the share obtained by each of the lower 
class is smaller than before. This we contend to be histori- 
cally, as well as theoretically probable: that, in all likeli- 
hood there has been a point in the past life of most nations, 
at which the historical maximum of food has fallen to the 
lot of each individual; and that with the increase of civilisa- 
tion, his share has on the whole diminished, even in the hap- 
piest countries, by the pressure of population, and the necessity 
of resorting to inferior soils. Any one will see that Mr Senior's 
reasoning proves nothing against the probability as well as pos- 
sibility of this hypothesis. It may thus be true, that the amount 
of food now shared by each is greater than that which falls to the 
lot of individuals in ‘ septs of hunters and fishers ;’ and neverthe- 
less that, even in his own sense, the tendency of the increase of 
subsistence has not been to outstrip that of population. He 
founds his doctrine on the two principles—that ‘ there exists in 
‘the human race a natural tendency to rise from barbarism to 
‘ civilisation,’ and that ‘ the means of subsistence are proportion- 
‘ ally more abundant in a civilized than in a savage state.’ Using, 
as he does, the words ‘savage’ and ‘ barbarous’ as synonymous, 
we deny his first proposition, modo et forma, in the sense which 
he attaches to it; that is, we deny that it is in the usual order of 
things for a people to rise out of the state of savage penury into 
civilisation without the importation of foreign knowledge and in- 
dustry ; and that this aid entirely alters the conditions of the rea- 
soning. 

But, besides the argument drawn from the savage state, there 
is another to which Mr Senior, in common with the less reason- 
able opponents of Malthus, repeatedly resorts. amines were 
common a few centuries ago ; famines are now unknown; there- 
fore the average proportion of food which falls to the lot of each 
individual must be greater now than a few centuries ago. When 
stated thus, the argument appears to us to show its own incon- 
clusiveness. Famines, such as are read of in the annals of all 
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European countries, but now rarely experienced in any, arose 
partly from want of knowledge and skill in the economical ma- 
nagement of the fruits of the earth, and in a still greater degree, 
from absence of information and difficulty of transport, increased 
as they were by political incumbrances of every description. In 
France, even up to the Revolution, it not unfrequently happened 
that the labourers of one province were well-nigh starving whilst 
those of its neighbour were enjoying superfluous abundance. The 
same causes operated to a much greater degree at remoter periods. 
But, because the peasant in the reign of Edward ILI. or IV. ran 
the risk of a famine once in five or ten years, it does not follow 
that his average annual share of the fruits of the earth might not 
be greater than that of his descendant under Queen Victoria. 

If we descend to times in which we are aided by historical know- 
ledge, proof seems rather to accumulate against Mr Senior’s propo- 
sition. It is saidthat, from the year 1720 to 1750 (a period, by the 
way, during which the population of England was nearly sta- 
tionary), the agricultural labourer could earn a peck of wheat 
a-day, and that at present he can only earn five-sixths of a peck, 
or less.* We are not much disposed to rely on such statistical 
information as we possess for the construction of tables which can 
fairly represent the average situation of the labourer at a parti- 
cular period; but, in the absence of all contradiction, the evidence 
in favour of this result may, at least, be received as highly pro- 
bable. Mr Hallam (in his ‘ Constitutional History,’ if we are 
not mistaken) expresses an opinion that the reigns of George I. 
and II. present, on the whole, the most prosperous period in 
the history of the lower classes. It is undoubtedly true, as 
Ricardo and others have pointed out, that, since that time, the 


* A very different conclusion would follow, no doubt, from some pre- 
mises of Mr Senior's. He says (p. 187), that during a period in which 
the population of England has about doubled, the produce of the land 
has certainly tripled, probably quadrupled. Now since, in the same 
period, we have changed from exporters to importers of raw produce (to 
some extent, including imports from Ireland), it would follow, on the 
last supposition, if we are to take the words literally, that every John 
Bull of the present day eats more than twice as much as his grandfather 
Bull in the reign of George [l.—ausis ros marigwy pesv’ ctpesivores ivoedeced’ 
ehveet. 

But after making every allowance for the increased quantity of vege- 
table produce which goes to improve the quality of meat, and possibly 
for a greater rate of increase in that portion of our agricultural produce 
which does not consist of mere ‘ munitions de bouche, either supposition 
seems scarcely credible. 
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improvements in manufactures and communication have enabled 
the labourer, by the sacrifice of a smaller part of his wages, to 
obtain a larger amount of wrought goods, of foreign articles of 
comfort, and, in some districts, ‘of fuel ; ; and this must be taken as 
a partial set-off against the fall in wages as estimated in corn. 
But every one knows how small a proportion of the receipts of a 
labouring family is thus expended; and when we reflect on the 
enormous increase which has taken place during the same period 
in the ro of labour, and in all outward tokens of civi- 
lisation, the fact that real wages have remained stationary, at best 
seems strangely adverse to the theories of Mr Senior. 

Passing over a long period of fluctuations, we find, if the evi- 
dence is to be believed, that in the reigns ‘of Edward IV. and 
Henry VII. the lsbourer could earn two pecks of wheat a-day, 
or more than double his present wages. We may, no doubt, 
have considerable hesitation in receiving such a statement on such 
evidence as can be now procured ; and we may also argue, as Mr 
Malthus has done, that, for various reasons, it is probable that 
this was a period of unusual prosperity for the lower orders. But 
still, with such a statement well known and undisproved, surely 
a writer who can affirm that, even in civilized England, ‘ the 
‘ tendency of subsistence has been to increase faster than popula- 
‘ tion,’ is a bolder theorist than Malthus in his boldest day. 

The mere historical fact of emigration furnishes the best ane 
swer to such speculations, when the « law’ of Malthus is limited, 
as it ought, of course, to be, to the case of each individesl 
country. 


‘ If food had increased faster than population,’ says the latter writer, in 
his answer to Mr Senior, ‘ would the earth have been overspread with 
people since the Flood? Would the great migrations and movements of 
nations of which we have read have ever taken place? Would the shep- 
herds of Asia have been engaged in such a constant struggle for room and 
food? Would the northern nations have ever overrun the Roman empire 
of the west? Would the civilized Greeks have been obliged to send out 
numerous colonies? Would these colonies have increased with great 
rapidity for a certain period, and then have become comparatively sta- 
tionary? Would history, in short, have been at all what it is? America 
is by no means the only instance of the knowledge of an old state being 
applied to the comparatively unoccupied land of a new one. And in all in- 
stances of this kind, where the food has once been abundant, an actual 
increase of population faster than food is not only probable, but absolutely 
certain. In fact, such countries never could be well peopled if this did not 
take place. In old states the relative increase of population and food has 
always heen found to be practically very variable, It is no doubt true, 
that in every stage of society there have been some nations where, from 
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ignorance and want of foresight, the labouring classes have lived very 
miserably ; and both the food and population have been nearly station- 
ary long before the resources of the soil had approached towards exhaus- 
tion. Of these nations, it might safely have been predicted, that in the 
progress of civilisation and improvement a period would occur when 
food would increase faster than population. On the other hand, if, 
from favourable circumstances at any time, the people of a country were 
very abundantly supplied, it might as safely be predicted, that in their 
progress towards a full population, a period would occur when population 
would increase faster than food. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, 
to know the actual condition in which a people is living in regard to sub- 
sistence, before we can say whether food or population is likely to increase 
the fastest. And this condition is certainly not determined exclusively by 
the state of civilisation and population, but is very different in the same 
nation at different times; and sometimes food is comparatively more 
abundant at an early period, and sometimes at a later period... .... 
Notwithstanding the poverty and misery of Ireland at an early period, I 
am strongly disposed to believe, that about the time when Arthur 
Young made his tour in that country (1776 to 1778), food was decided- 
ly more abundant than it has been of late years. With regard to what 
may be called the present state of the nations of the Continent, many 
of them seem to have increased their food very rapidly since the Revo- 
lutionary war; and this increase has been followed by so very rapid an 
increase of population, that it seems quite impossible it should continue. 
There is some reason, indeed, to think, from the accounts of Mr Jacob, 
that population is now increasing faster than food. It appears, then, 
that it cannot safely be assumed as a fact that food has generally inerea- 
sed faster than population.’ 


We have extracted this passage from the correspondence pub- 
lished in the Appendix to Mr Senior’s ‘ Lectures,’ not merely with 
a view of giving the last suggestions of Mr Malthus on a subject 
which has become so singularly identified with his name, but 
also to point out one or two instances of that practical sagacity 
which, in our opinion, characterised him far more remarkably than 
any skill in hypothetical argument. It is too well known to all of 
us how much confirmation has been afforded to his views respect- 
ing Ireland (which, a few years ago, were by no means popular 
with economists) by the Report of the Poor-law Commissioners 
for that country. And, with respect to the prediction contained 
in the last words, we have been forcibly struck by its absolute 
verification in the recent returns of population of the Prussian 
monarchy, as they have been carefully analyzed by M. Hoffmann, 
Director of the Statistical Bureau of Berlin. Our extracts are 
from a translation of M. Hoffmann’s paper, published by the ‘ Sta- 
‘ tistical Society of London,’ in the first number of its Transactions. 
We shall briefly exhibit the principal faets, and proceed to con- 
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sider one or two obvious inferences ; premising only that Prussia 
is, among all European countries, that in which population 
increased most rapidly for some years after the peace of 1815. 


Births. Deaths. 
1820-22 1,491,520 899,006 
1823-25 1,527,677 964,773 
1826-28 1,515,805 1,093,597 
1829-31 1,483,286 1,241,622 
1832-34 574,725 1,258,211 


In the first three years, the population increased by 600,000 
souls in round numbers; in the last three years, by little more 
than 300,000. But this diminished ratio of progression is not 
occasioned only by a diminution of births ; the manner in which 
too rapid i increase is generally checked in flourishing countries. 
It is occasioned, in part, by a great and steady increase of mor- 
tality. 

On an average of 1,000,000, living at the same period, there 
were born annually, in 1820-22, . ; , ; 43,709 
There died, : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; 26,346 
On the same number there were ben annually, in 1832-34,— 

39,595 
There died, ; : ‘ ; $1,637 

If we ad made a comparison with the years 1829-31, the 
result would have been still more unfavourable; but the last of 
these was the cholera year. And although the whole number of 
deaths returned as having been occasioned by that disorder was 
little more than 30,000 for the whole Prussian dominions, yet it 
is probable that a much larger share in the increased mortality 
at that period should in fairness be set down to its direct or 
secondary influence. 

But, with this exception, we are not allowed to account for 
any part of this increased mortality by means of supposed epide- 
mics ; or by imagining new and strange variations in the common 
order of things. ‘The Government returns of Prussia comprise 
a very careful classification of the causes of death. Now, M. 
Hoffmann, who evidently has no Malthusian theory in his head, 
after examining these returns with a view to some medical solu- 
tion of the phenomenon, finding that no particular disease ap- 
pears to have materially outstripped the rest, comes to the alarm- 
ing conclusion, that ‘ in the last six years it is evident that there 
‘ was a greater activity in ALL the causes of death, and therefore 
‘ there must have existed a general and powerfully active cause by 
* which this remarkable phenomenon was produced.’ 
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An increase in the malignity of all the ordinary causes of death 
at once, would be assuredly unaccountable on any supposition 
within the power of human understanding, except one—that of a 
deterioration in the condition of the body of the people. Now, 
as there is no proof that the earth during this period has been less 
than usually productive; [on the contrary, the harvests from 1829 
to 1834 inclusive were, we believe, on the Continent as well as 
among ourselves, at least of an average description, | we are com- 
pelled to resort to the only remaining theory, and to attribute this 
deterioration to some causes existing in the state of society. 

Prussia is a country possessing a large extent of waste and half 
cultivated land, but, generally speaking, with few advantages of 
soil or climate; although Saxony, Silesia, and the Rhenish pro- 
vinces furnish, no doubt, favourable exceptions. Her peasantry 
are a hardy and laborious race, but content to subsist, as the chil- 
dren of so poor a soil, on very scanty means of existence. The 
war, in the sufferings of which she partook in an extraordinary 
degree, for a long time retarded the developement both of her 
wealth and her population. When that restraining cause was re- 
moved, both took a sudden start ; and, at the very same period, 
the substitution of fixed annual-rents for the feudal services of for- 
mer times, materially changed the condition both of landlords and 
peasantry. It encouraged the former to attempt extended ame- 
liorations in the cultivation of their land; and it gave to the latter 
a security anda freedom which enabled them to make use of their 
industry on better terms. Hence, during the first years of the 
peace, the numbers of the people increased, and fresh land was 
probably taken into cultivation, with a rapidity rather American 
than European ; and it may be presumed that, for some short 
time, subsistence advanced even ina greater ratio than population. 
But this did not long continue ; the inevitable necessity of resort- 
ing to poorer soils, in a community almost wholly agricultural, 
produced those results which theory and experience, slighted as 
they are by presumptuous speculators in all countries, combine to 
indicate. ‘The peasants probably found their industry less efficient : 
their condition began to grow worse, while their numbers still con- 
tinued toadvance. Mr Jacob’s Report on the Corn Trade furnished 
to Mr Malthus strong presumption of the hard fare and poor cir- 
cumstances of the labouring classes in Prussia fifteen years ago; 
and the great increase of potato consumption about the same pe- 
riod, contributed, no doubt, at once to the excess of population 
and to the mortality which since has checked, by establishing the 
lowest standard of subsistence: It must have seemed but too 
likely, to every one acquainted with their real condition at that 
time, that if the then ratio of increase continued much longer, it 
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would be checked at last by positive causes. And the returns before 
us show conclusively to our minds, that the limit has been reach- 
ed. Increased mortality begins to prove that the increase of num- 
bers has exceeded that rate beyond which the iron law of neces- 
sity ordains that no increase shall be unattended by suffering. In 
the fluctuation of events, we may undoubtedly expect that some 
new set of causes will in time give increased productiveness to 
Prussian labour. This is the most desirable remedy for the tempo- 
rary distress which we have described; and if the labouring classes 
take advantage of such a period of sunshine, to raise, by their own 
exertions, the standard of comfort and subsistence among them, 
the nation will have advanced one step in real prosperity ; if not, 
the same vicissitudes with those which we are now witnessing will 
recur again. 

If we possessed equally accurate accounts of the course of po- 
pulation in other states similarly cireumstanced with Prussia, we 
have little doubt that they would exhibit similar results: they 
would probably show that the extraordinary progress which began 
about the period of the peace of 1815 has not maintained it- 
self steadily ; and that the diminished ratio in these latter years 
has been owing, not to a diminished number of births only, but to 
an increased mortality,—proving a temporary deterioration in 
national circumstances. ‘There might be found exceptions to this 
rule in countries where, as in England, manufacturing industry 
has been rendered more productive by improvements in machinery ; 
or where, as in parts of Austria, agricultural industry has perhaps 
lost none of its productiveness, by reason of the vast extent of 
fertile land still uncultivated, or scarcely cultivated. Which way 
the balance would incline, we do not pretend to decide; but are 
strongly impressed with the opinion, that in a great part of Europe 
the last ten years have been an epoch of retrogression in the 
oscillating course of events, as far as the prosperity of the lower 
classes is concerned. 

Political Economy, it has been truly said, is a science which 
conducts us, not to facts, but to tendencies, or approximations ; 
and we readily admit that the law of Malthus is often and exten- 
sively counteracted by those advances in the productiveness of 
labour which result from improvements in science and civilisation. 
If so, we may be asked, Why argue against the validity of Mr 
Senior’s proposition ? Because, we answer, there is at present, in 
our opinion, a tendency to rely on that increased productiveness of 
labour as a far more permanent and effective counter-agent than 
it will eventually be found. It is not at all surprising that such 
should be the case. ‘The doctrine of population is, in Political 
Eeonomy, what that of original sin is in theology,—offensive to 
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hilosophical pride, and irksome to sanguine temperaments ; and 
lanes the endless attempts which are made to contradict or to 
evade it. It is humiliating to feel that society must rely on the 
slow and painful process of moral restraint as the only corrective 
of a necessary evil, It disappoints our benevolent anticipations 
to find that the poorer classes among us partake so little in all 
the miracles of our advancing civilisation. We prefer to be told 
that there are extrinsic causes at work, which promise to render the 
ancient law of our nature a mere philosophical curiosity—a theo- 
rem without application;—that machinery and science, and faci- 
lities of communication, are outstripping the rapid march of num- 
bers, and rendering our sage apprehensions wholly imaginary. 
The extraordinary advance of England in these respects, in the 
course of the last few years, has no doubt had an effect in lessen- 
ing the practical belief in economical doctrines. Nay, so easily 
are men turned from their principles by the most partial obser- 
vation, that we believe the mere absorption of our pauper popu- 
lation through the effect of the New Law has turned some Mal- 
thusians into apostates from their prophet. But if society has 
a power to modify, in some degree, its own future destinies by 
means of education, then these views, if mistaken, as we believe 
them to be, are pregnant with real danger. ‘ In discussing our 
‘ future progress of improvement’—we quote once more the Let- 
ter from which our last extract was drawn—‘ it cannot but lead 
* to error, to lay down positions calculated to direct the attention 
‘ toward means which must of necessity be inefficient; while the 
‘nature of the difficulty to be contended with, and the only 
‘ efficient means of contending with it successfully, and of im- 
‘ proving the progress of society, are kept in the background. 
‘ Your position, that food has a tendency to increase faster than 
‘ population, appears to me to be open to this objection, and 
* therefore I cannot approve of it.’ 

After discussing the two first of his elementary laws, Mr 
Senior proceeds to complete the second division of his labours by 
defining and explaining Production. This is one of the most mas- 
terly chapters of the work; but we can do no more than refer 
our readers to it; as it is much too tersely written to admit of far- 
ther condensation, ‘The instruments of production he divides 
into labour, natural agents, and ‘ abstinence;’ 7. e. * the conduct 
‘ of a person who either abstains from the unproductive use of 
‘ what he can command, or designedly prefers the production of 
‘ remote to that of immediate results.’ Abstinence, in short, is 
a new name for that course of conduct of which the result is 
capital, *‘ and which stands in the same relation to profit as labour 
‘ does to wages.’ It is, as its inventor admits, not a very accu- 
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rate denomination; but it would be difficult to find a better ; 
and considering the very narrow sense in which the term capital 
is usually employed, it appears almost a necessary importation 
into the language of the science. Its chief value, we may ob- 
serve, appears in the discussion (p. 175) respecting ‘ cost of pro- 

* duction.’ According to the third ‘ elementary proposition,’ it is 
by the use of abstinence that ‘ labour and the other instruments 
‘ which produce wealth may be indefinitely increased.’ 

The author next proceeds to illustrate that fundamental differ- 
ence between the effectiveness of the three agents of production, 
as applied to manufactures or to agriculture, ou which his 
fourth elementary proposition rests. ‘This difference consists, in 
the first place, in the power ‘ which agricultural industry pos- 
: sesses, and manufacturing industry does not possess, of obtain- 
‘ ing an additional product from the same materials :’ Secondly, 
in the power which manufacturing industry possesses of obtain- 
ing an increase of produce by a less proportional increase of 
labour and capital; while agricultural industry, on the other 
hand, hot only does not possess this power, but does, in fact, 
obtain a diminished return from every fresh application of labour 
and capital—skill, of course, in both cases remaining the same. 
On this last proposition is founded, as all students in the science 
are well aware, the theory of Rent. 

What the theory of population is in one branch of the science, 
the theory of Rent, as arising from the diminishing efficiency of 
the powers of nature, is in another ;—a lapis offensionis, startling 
and offending many ; partly from the exaggerated results which, 
undoubtedly, Mr Ricardo and his followers have drawn from it ; 
and partly from the apparent contradiction which it offers to phe- 
nomena familiar to most observers. Mr Senior, we think, has 
treated this difficult part of his subject with great judgment and 
acuteness ; and we know of no writer who has so ably pointed 
out the mode of reconciling the abstract theory of a relative rise 
of rent, with the fact of a positive rise of rent from increased pro- 
ductiveness of labour,—such as has taken place so extensively in 
England. 

In proceeding to consider the subject of the distribution of 
wealth, Mr Senior begins by pointing out a deficiency in the 
common language of the science, which he endeavours to correct, 
as far as is necessary for the purpose of his discussion ; and in 
doing so he does, in fact, lay the foundation of a very different 
phraseology from that now in use, which he partly adopts. 

* According to the usual language of political economists, labour, 
capital, and land are the three instruments of production; labourers, 
capitalists, and landlords are the three classes of producers; and the 
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whole produce is divided into wages, profit, and rent... .. It appears 
to us, that, to have a nomenclature which should fully and precisely 
indicate the facts of the case, no less than twelve distinct terms would 
be necessary. For each class there ought to be a name for the instru- 
ment employed or exercised ; a name for the class of persons who employ 
or exercise it; a name for the act of employing or exercising it; and a 
name for the share of the produce by which that act is remunerated,’ 


We may condense Mr Senior’s proposals for completing this 
nomenclature into a sort of tabular form ; leaving a blank for one 
term in the series, which our language does not furnish. 


Powers of mind 
and body. 

Class. Labourer. Capitalist. Landlord, 

Act. Labour, Abstinence. 

Reward. Wages. Profit. Rent, 


Instrument, Capital. Natural agent. 


But the meaning in which some of these terms are employed by 
Mr Senior, differs both from their popular signification, and from 
that which is usually given to them by scientific writers. To 
begin with wages. The whole reward of a labourer, except so 


far as he brings capital of his own to aid his exertions, and derives 
profit from its use, is commonly comprehended under this appel- 
lation; but Dr Smith, in that well-known and popular chapter 
of his book which treats of the different returns to labour and 
capital in different employments, points out several causes which 
produce an inequality of pecuniary gain to the labourer in his 
respective occupations. Now, part of this apparent ee 18 
resolvable into the fact, that in some occupations the labourer 
advances much capital, while in others he advances little or none ; 
and that all the returns to his capital, as well as his labour, are 
lumped together under the current title of wages. The education 
of a skilled labourer is, of course, his e: ipital, and the profit forms 
an important part of his nominal wages; just as the nominal 
wages of a physician or a lawyer comprehend profit on the capi- 
tal invested by each in the necessary appendages of their profes- 
sion,—in a carriage or a clerk. Thus far Mr Senior agrees with 
former authorities. But he carries his analysis of the component 
parts of wages much farther. In his technical sense, ¢ wages’ 
appear to mean nothing more than the average reward w hich ean 
be earned by a day -labourer in the most ordinary employment. 
All that may be earned by a highly paid class, or individual, 
beyond this amount, he would rank as profit or as rent. And as 
his definition of profit does not materially differ from those 
already received, he is of course obliged to give to rent a new 
VOL, LKVI, NO. CXXXIII, G 
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and very extended signification, as will appear from the follow 
ing passages : 

‘ Land, though the principal, is not the only natural agent which can 
be appropriated. The mere knowledge of the operations of nature, as 
long as the use of that knowledge can be confined either by secrecy or 
by law, creates a revenue to its possessor analogous to the rent of land. 
The — made by a manufacturer to a patentee for the privilege 
of using the patent process, is usually termed in the language of com- 
merce a rent; and under the same head must be ranked all t culiar 
advantages of situation or connexion, and all extraor li lary qualities of 
body or mind. ‘The surplus revenue whicl yeyon | wages 


1 
} 


and profits, is a revenue for which noa ditional sacrifice has been made, 
The proprietor of these advantages differs from a landlord only in the 
circumstance that he cannot in general let them out to be used by ano- 
ther, and must consequently ei i Jess or turn them 
to account himself. ; , therefore, the establish« livision is 
adhered to, and all li be divided i fj 
wages—and ci rtal nly 

—and if wages and profits 

sacrifices—the former tl 


nence from imm diate ¢ 


} 
+ 


must be included al 
the same thing, bey 
nature or fortune 
the recipient, or i 


i 
it 


cise of indu try, o1 the « m} loy me | 

It follows na turally from this d finiti I, th; i remuner tion 
obtained by extraordinary talents her in the 1 eapital or 
of labour, we suppose), is in his vi 
through education is of 
abstinence ; but the 
better able to use that skill to purpose than another, is an ¢ appro- 
* priated natural ag 

¢ Sir Walter Scott could write a volume with the labour of about three 
hours a-day for a month, and for so doing received L.500 or L.1000 
An ordinary writer, with equal § application, would find it diilicult to pro- 
wee a volume in three months, and still more difficult to sell it for L.50. 
Is then the extraordinary remuneration of the labourer, which is assisted 
by extraordinary talents, to be termed rent or wages ¢ iginates in 
the bounty of nature; so far it btai 
only on the condition of undergoing labour ; 
It meh termed, with equal correctness, 
only by a labourer, or wa; vhicl . be received only by the proprie- 
tor of a natural agent. But as it is cle: ny a surplus, the labour having 
been previously paid for by average wages, and that surplus the spon- 
taneous gift of nature, we haye thought it most convenient to term it 
rent. —P, 182, 
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And he proceeds to compare it to the gain of a miner seeking 
for copper who should come on an equally fertile vein of silver 
‘or of the holders of black cloth on the decease of one of the 
* Royal Family ;’ both of which he would take from the category 


of profit to place within that of rent. So again in the following 
passage ; 


‘ According to our nomenclature, a very small poition of the earnings 
of the physician or of the lawyer can be called wages. Forty. pounds 
year would probably pay all the labour that either of them undergoes 
in order to make, we will say, 1.4000 a- -year. Of the remaining L.3960, 
probably 1.9000 may in eac h case be considered as rent, as the result of 
extré ordinary talent or good fortune. ‘The rest is profit on their re- 
spective capitals ; capitals partly consisting of knowledge, and of moral 
and intellectual habits, acquired by much previous expense and labour, 
and partly of connexion and reputation, acquired during years of proba- 

tion, while their fees were inadequate to their suppor t. aes 184, 


‘The phrase ‘appropriated natural agent,’ which Mr Senior has 
borrowed from former writers, and adapted to a new purpose, 
appears scarcely accurate, if closely examined ; for the strength 
of an ordinary labourer is clearly as much an ‘ appropriated na- 
‘tural agent’ as the talents of a Scott. But, regarding this 
as a mere verbal objection, we are willing to waive it. Now, 
in the first place, it is obvious that, under this nomencla- 
ture, all that in common language is termed monopoly profit, 
is in future to be ranked as rent. ‘So, of course, ought the high 
profits or high wages secured by individuals we embark in 
occupations w which, from peculiar circumstances, are not sought 
after with the same intensity of competition which the actual 
return to capital invested in them would warrant. The first 
of Dr Smith’s well-known causes § of variation in profits and 
‘ wages,’—namely, ‘ the agreeableness or disagreeableness of difs 
‘ ferent occupations,’ —ought rather to be ¢ called a cause creating 
a rent in some occupations, For it is clear that the extra profits 

realized by one who undertakes an occupation which others will 
not undertake, must be specifically similar to those realized in 
one which others cannot undertake, either from natural or legal 
difficulties. The superior disagreeableness of the business of a 
common informer, or an executioncr, is a ‘natural agent,’ which 
these personages: have ‘appropriated ;’ just as a new ly discovered 
power of nature is appropriated by a patentee. And Mr Senior 
ought, in consistency, to have called its reward a rent. This he 
has not done ; adopting, in that case, Dr Smith’s denomina- 
tion of extra profit or wages. ‘This can only have been from the 
consciousness that pursuing his own nomenclature to the utmost 
would have the appearance of a curious oyer-refining on estab- 
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lished language. But if adopted in part, it ought, for the sake 
of clearness, to be adopted altogether. Nay, he should have gone 
farther still. The wages of ‘labourers in some countries—say 
India—are nearly as low as they can be: and so are their pro- 
ductive powers. ‘The wages of the Pole—the Frenchman—the 
Englishman—trise by gradation above these: and so do also their 
productive powers. ‘Lheir superior skill and energy, as well as 
the favourable circumstances which contribute to aid them, are 
. appropriated natural agents.’ Ought not the excess of remu- 
neration obtained by these labourers. respectiv ely above the Hin- 
doo to be termed ‘ rent,’ as much as the excess of the gains of a 
Halford above those of a parish doctor ? 

In the next place, it will be seen (by the example of black 
cloth), that fortuitous contingencies, which may raise for a time 
the rate of profit, are considered by him as ‘affording a rent. 
Now, here we cannot but think his “nomenclature not only too 
refined, but somewhat misleading. ‘The fact is, that these contin- 
gencies do enter for something, although for very little, into the 
calculations of those who are about to undertake ¢ any business ; 
and are hence a portion of the causes which produce the ordinary 
rate of profit in that business. Thus the high gain of a miner 
who strikes on a vein of more valuable metal, or of a holder of 
black cloth on a royal decease, which Mr Senior regards as rent, 
we should rather consider as entering into the aver age return to 
capital in those two employments, At another time the miner 
may be working for a long time at a dead loss; and it may so 
happen that a general mourning is not proclaimed for several 
years together. ‘The extra profits obtained on the occurrence of 
the favourable contingency may do no more than balance the 
loss sustained through the unfavourable. Again, if the gains of 
those few who make more than average profits in any employ- 
ment, are all to be termed ‘rent’ (and any one who tollows out 
Mr Senior’s reasoning will see that they must be so), the com- 
mon doctrine of the average equality of profits should seem to be 
founded altogether on a misnomer. He say S, as we have seen, 
that all that is obtained without any sacrifice, is ‘ the same thing’ 
with all that is obtained ‘beyond the remuneration for that sa- 
‘ crifice,,—-meaning, we presume, the average remuneration ; and, 
consequently, that if the first be rent, the second is so likewise. 
But what is the meaning of the phrase average remuneration,’ 
or ‘average profit’? Does not the very phrase imply that some 
profit is abov e the average ? ‘The common profits in a trade are 
said to be at twelve per ‘cent when A realizes fifteen, and B, with 
the same amount of capital, realizes nine. According to Mr Se- 
nior, A’s extra three per cent is not profit at all, but rent, Then, 
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twelve per cent is not the average profit, but the highest that 
can be made. By the mere application of unusual abilities, and 
readiness in the pursuit of advantages, to the ordinary processes 
of retail trade, Mr Morrison—so well known in the mercantile 
world—has been enabled to realize large profits, and eventually 
an enormous fortune. According to Mr Senior’s nomenclature, 
Mr Morrison’s abilities must have yielded him a § rent,’ as much 
as Sir Walter Scott’s. But Mr Morrison’s success must neces- 
sarily have impoverished many competitors, just as Sir W. Scott 
may have driven many a Leadenhall-Street artisan out of the 
market. And unless Mr Morrison’s gains have been so incredibly 
immense as to raise the average rate of retail profits all over the 
country during the period of his operations, it is clear that some 
other traders must have remained as far below the average as he 
has soared above it. Why should their inferior gains be termed 
‘ profit,’ and his partly ‘ profit’ and partly ¢ rent? ? 

And if such a nomenclature is fallacious in the case of ordinary 
trades, it must be equally so, although less obviously, in respect 
of those which partake more of the nature of a lottery. It is one of 
Dr Smith’s principles, that enormous prizes tend to fix the rate of 
profits or wages even below the average. ‘The learned professions, 
for instance, ‘ attract competition, not so much in proportion to 
‘ the real value of the contingency, as to the excess of the possible 
‘return over the certain outlay; and, consequently, it is possible 
that the whole revenue of all three may not be sufficient to re- 
place the capital employed, and afford the wages of a day-labourer 
to every member of them in addition. Such, at least, is unques- 
tionably the case in the legal profession ; although Mr Senior, 
with that love of paradox which he occasionally evinces, will have 
it that it is less of a lottery than the church. Now, the pro- 
fession to which Sir Walter Scott belonged is far more hazard- 
ous than any of the three. Where there is one Sir Walter Scott, 
there are perhaps a few hundred individuals who obtain prizes 
of more or less value; there are perhaps three or four thousand 
who gain a bare subsistence; and perhaps twice as many who 
continue to present the public with their lucubrations at a dead 
loss. Were the whole revenue of a Scott and all his successful 
brethren divided equally among the tribe of authors, they would 
undoubtedly remain the worst paid craft in Christendom. 

This being the case, we cannot see any necessity for ranking 
those extra gains of individual labourers as rent, which, if divided 
among the whole body of labourers in that employment, might 
not raise their average reward even above that low remuneration 
which alone receives the name of wages from Mr Senior. And, 
lastly, his definition of rent, as is confessed by himself, excludes 
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a condition which enters into all our ordinary notions of it ;— 
namely, that it is something obtained by a proprietor for the 
use of his property, independent of his own exertions. A land- 
owner cultivating his own soil does indeed obtain his surplus 
produce by his own labour; but if he were to let that soil to an- 
other, he would obtain the same surplus produce; whereas aa 
artist, or an author, depends wholly on his own talents for his 
surplus remuneration. 

On the whole, therefore, admitting the ingenuity of Mr Se- 
nior’s nomenclature, we cannot but think that the inconvenience 
he incurs, by classing under the same name things so widely dif- 
ferent, overbalances any superior clearness which he may expect 
to attain by it; especially in a work professedly popular and ele- 
mentary. We do not know that any shorter or plainer road 
is gained to the valuable conclusions of the science by esta- 
blishing wages at an uniform standard as the remuneration of 
mere ordinary labour, or by denying the name of profits to all, 
that, from whatever cause, exceeds the average. We prefer to 
retain for rent its usual limited signification; and allow that 
wages and profits are liable to extensive variations, both in the 
amount obtained by different classes and by different individuals. 

We regret that our limits have obliged us to exhibit so imper- 
fect a view of the contents of this valuable treatise. Or, per- 
haps, we ought rather to reproach ourselves for having been 
tempted into incidental discussions on minor points, instead of 
employing our space more usefully in presenting a condensed view 
of its general character. But this is the less a matter of regret, 
because we hope on some future occasion to have the author’s 
views developed in a fuller and completer shape. Devoted as he 
is to his science, we cannot suppose that he means to confine 
himself, as he has lately done, to the practical labour of furnish- 
ing valuable hints for public measures. Without undervaluing 
the assistance which he has rendered in this way, we trust he will 
not forget the claim which abstract science has upon him still, as 
one especially able to correct its hypothetical results, by his own 
extensive practical knowledge: indeed, the specimen before us 
differs from all other elementary treatises on the subject with 
which we are acquainted, less by the depth of its theoretical 
views than by the peculiar manner in which observation and 
experience are brought to bear upon them, without any of that 
exclusive arrogance with which theory and practice are wont to 
maintain their respective independence. It is at once philoso- 
phiecal and popular; presenting throughout a remarkable speci- 
men of clearness, simplicity, and condensation of language, 


applied to subjects which it is often difficult to treat without 
harshness and obscurity. 
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Art. V.—The Tribute: a Collection of Miscellaneous unpub- 
lished Poems by various Authors. Edited by Lornp Nortue 
AMPTON. 8yo. London: 1837. 


" is seldom that a miscellaneous collection of verses, which 
stands so little in need of an apologetic preface, has so good 
an excuse to offer for its appearance as the present. ‘The col- 
Jection had its origin in the benevolent wish to soothe the hours 
of sickness, and to alleviate the sufferings of a deserving man, 
by enabling him to relax those literary exertions under which 
his powers were rapidly giving way. When the idea of the work 
occurred, in Spring 1836, the Rev. Edward Smedley (the learn- 
ed Editor of the Ancyclopedia Metropolitana), on whose behalf 
it was undertaken, had already lost his hearing; and a disorder 
in his eyes was, to all appearance, sapping a sense still more 
precious. He died within a few weeks afterwards, and the pro- 
ject, which had been designe d for his benefit, was continued for 
that of his family. I'rom the apprehension that a scheme, de- 
pending on the co-operation of many individuals, might never be 
realized, ¢ the editor did not think it right to mention it to 
‘ those for whose benefit it was intended, “till it was so far ad- 
vanced that at least it was not likely to fail from a deficiency 
in literary contributions. When this communication was at 
last about to be made, the editor found that Mrs Smedley 
was herself going to publish, by subscription, a volume of 
poems also, by her late husb: and, with a memoir of his life, 
Had this been known sooner, the editor would certainly never 
have undertaken the present work. He rejoices, however, 
that he did not know it: as, whatever may be the pecuniary 
result of this publication, he is sure that it must be gratifying 
to the feelings of Mr Smedley’s friends to see this proof of the 
respect in w hich he was held? 
We should, indeed, have regretted if the accomplished editor’s 
a e of the intention to publish the volume here alluded 
» had led to the abandonment of a project so honourable to the 
wets of the deceased, and so creditable both to the feelings 
and the talents of its contributors. Generally speaking, such a 
volume as the present affords no fit subject for critical notice. 
The end sanctifies the means, and reconciles the reader alike 
even to indifferent poetry and question: ible prose. Criticism, 
if it cannot conscientiously applaud, is content to remain silent, 
or to say, with Dante’s guide, 


Giu: isi gli sdegna 


on Fr Ag ic ni uM di lor ma guarda e pa %, 
d i 
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But the ‘ Tribute’ has really very little to fear from critical 
examination. Without exhibiting any one specimen of very 
marked genius, or striking origin: lity, it contains a greal deal of 
pleasing poetry, with considerable variety of tone and subject. 

We have scenes from ‘ gorgeous tragedy,’ by ‘Sad Electra’s poet,’ 
Mr Savage Landor—followed by others where some anonymous 
contributor has his broadest ‘ comic sock put on,’ in an Aristo- 
phanic farce, founded on the fate of the Frogs under King Log 
and King Stork. Wordsworth contributes a f i 

but sw eet—and full of that pensive, unassuming morality which he 
links with all his pictures of nature. The names of Robert 
Southey, Thomas Moore, Alfred Tennyson, Joanna Baillie, 
James Montgomery, Danand Barton, the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, 
C. Elton, Gally Knight, G. P. R. James, appear in the Met, — 
each tice some specimen (some of them, no doubt, mere 
trifles) in his or her particular style ; whilst with these are asso- 
ak other names, which we should have less re: adily anticipated 
as contributors to an Anthology of this sort; such as Mr Spring 
Rice and Lord John Russell—the former as the author of some 
very pleasing and natural lines on revisiting Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; the latter as the translator of part of the fifth book 
of the Odyssey. ‘Then we have some graceful and high-toned 
sonnets by the editor himself, Sir Aubrey de Vere, the Rev. 

John Eagles, the Rev. C. Strong, Mr W. Empson, ‘ol others 
—favourable specimens, on the whole, of that much abused and 
most difficult form of composition, in which we have, unfortunate- 
ly, few very successful examples to exhibit. 

Not the least pleasing circumstance, however, connected with 
the volume, is the number of poems it contains from authors of 
whose names we must, in many cases, confess our ignorance ; 
but whose compositions appear to no disadvantage w hen placed 
by the side of those of higher name and established reputation. 
We had really no idea either of the number or effective strength 
of the recent additions to the grand army of Parnassus. Tw enty, 
at least, of the contributors to this volume must have been en- 
listed within the last lustre; and recent as their enrolment has 
been, no veteran need be ashamed to ‘ march through Coventry 
€ with them.’ 

A volume such as this, embodying contributions from thirty 
or forty individuals, of all ranks, professions, tastes, and predilec- 
tions, may be regarded as a sort of literary barometer, indicating, 
with quite sufficient truth for practical purposes, the present state 
and variations of the poetical atmosphere. Had the project been 
formed and carried into effect some twelve years ago, the index 
of such an instrument would have generally pointed to storm 
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and tempest—we should have had ‘ nothing but thunder,’ or 
whirlwinds of tumultuous emotion drowned in torrents of tears. 
Nothing like * moderate weather,’ far less ‘ set fair,’ could have 
been expected. It is gratifying to find that a more agreeable and 
settled state of things is indicated by the poetical meteorology 
of 1837. ‘The Germans, not long before us, had had their Sturm 
und Drang periode (storm and stress period) in literature; under 
which much convulsive action in poetry was manifested on the 
part of their Power-Men, to the temporary derangement of the 
nerves and tastes of their countrymen. Our § storm and stress’ 
period in poetry, we rejoice to think, is now also over; for if 
we take up any collection of poems, such as this, a more rational, 
healthy, and natural tone of feeling, on the part of our writers, 
indicating a corresponding state of the public mind, is obvious. 
The melo-dramatic tricks, both of conception and execution, 
which debased and alloyed the real foree and power of our 
poetical literature, and w thich nothing could have rendered toler- 
able but the unnatural confinement to which our English poetr 
had for some time been subjected, seem nearly exploded ; in all 
poetry which becomes in any degree popular, contemplation is 
visibly assuming the ascendency over wild and irregular action ; 
and the sources of emotion are sought less in the low, the start- 
ling, and the transitory, than in the elevated, the sales, and the 
enduring. ‘This at least is the case with the volume before us: 
it indicates plainly enough a decided decline in the taste for the 
poetry of excitement, and a return towards what we must always 
consider as the highest and truest vocation of the muse—the 
poetry of intellect, humanized and brought home to the heart by 
sentiment at onee elevated and familiar—at once of individual 
and universal application. 

‘ But we prattle,’ as Miranda says, ‘ something too wildly ;’ 
and are beginning to forget that the only allowable object of 
such a notice as the present, is not to speculate on the 
state of poetical taste or the tendencies in literature which the 
volume may seem to indicate, but to lay before our readers a 
few specimens of what it contains. This we proceed to do, 
then, without farther observation; and our selections shall, in 
general, be made from the poetical effusions of those with 
whose compositions (at least in the form of verse) the public is 
less familiar than with those of the more distinguished contri- 
butors to the undertaking. Of these no one better deserves 
notice than the noble editor himself. We shall place one of 
his sonnets beside those of other two contributors—the Rey. 
Henry Thompson, and Sir A. de Vere, Bart. 
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Memory. 


By Lord Northampton. 
‘ Oh Memory, thou ever restless Power, 


Recalling all that’s vanish’d from our sight, 
Thy pencil dipp’d now in the rainbow’s light, 
Now in the gloomy tints of midnight’s hour, 

From youth's gay garden, manhood’s blighted bower, 
Culling thy varied chaplet, dark and bright— 

The rose, the rue, the baleful aconite 


Alternating the cypress and the flower! 


‘ Casting with lightning-speed thy wizard glance 
Through the long retre spect of | ygone years, 

Whence, at thine hest, in dim array advance, 
Shadows of idle hopes and idle fears: 
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erlul is thy saddest countenance 
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cuage to endure 
es f Time. Ill ye assort 
Vith that un ying philosophic spirit 
Which breathes in these warm pages, who deride 
Their scant reward of praise. Well they inherit 
The fame of a great Era, when the pride 
Of nations was in all things, loyalty, 


And trust in God, and magnanimity.’ 
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We would gladly have made room for Mr W. Empson’s stanzas 
on Shakspeare—vigorous, quaint, and yet natural—but, from 
mere want of space, are obliged to confine ourselves to his 


Lines to the Cuckoo. 
‘ Bravo, Cuckoo, call again ! 
Loud and louder still? 
From the hedge-partition’d plain 
And the wood-topt hill. 


‘ With thine unmistaken shout 
Make the valle y ring ! 
All the world is looking out, 


But in vain for Spring. 


‘I have search’d in every place, 
Garden, grove, and green: 
Of her footstep not a trace 
Is there to be seen, 


her servants without fail 
Have observed their day, 
Swallow, bat, and nightingale :— 


And herself away ! 


‘ Shout again! she knows thy call, 
’Tis her muster-drum. 

An she be on earth at all 
She will hear and come.’ 


‘Lhe following lines, entitled ‘ Love and Sorrow,’ by Mr A. 
J. de Vere, remind us not unpleasantly of some of the best of 


Schiller’s early lyrics :—- 
‘ Whenever under bowers of myrtle 
Love, summer-tress’d and vernal-eyed, 
At morn or eve is seen to wander, 
A dark-eyed girl is at his side. 
No eye beholds the Virgin gliding 
Unsandall’d through the thicket’s glooms ; 
Yet some have mark'd her shadow moving 
o’er the whiter blooms. 


‘ A golden how the Brother carries, 
A silver flute 


And ever at the fatal moment 
The notes and arrows fly in pairs. 


> the Sister bears : 


‘ She rests her flute upon her bosom 
(While up to heayen his bow he rears), 
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And as her kisses make it tremble, 
That flute is moisten’d by her tears. 


‘ The lovely twain were born together, 
And in the same shell cradle laid, 

And in the bosom of one Mother 
Together slept, and sleeping played. 


* With hands into each other’s woven, 

And whispering lips that seem’d to teach 
Each other in their rosy motion 

What still their favourites learn from each. 


‘ Proud of her boy, the Mother showed him 
To mortal and immortal eye, 

But hid (because she loved her dearer), 
The deeper, sweeter Mystery. 


* Accept them both, or hope for neither, 
Oh loveliest Youth, or Maid lovelorn, 
For Grief has come when Love is welcome, 

And love will comfort those who mourn.’ 


We do not profess perfectly to understand the somewhat 
mysterious contribution of Mr Alfred ‘Tennyson, entitled * Stan- 
* zas;’ but amidst some quaintness, and some occasional absurdi- 
ties of expression, it is not difficult to detect the hand of a true 
poet—such as the author of ‘ Mariana,’ and the * Lines on the 
* Arabian Nights’ undoubtedly is—in those stanzas, which de- 
scribe the appearance of a visionary form, by which the writer 
is supposed to be haunted, amidst the streets of a crowded city ;— 


* It leads me forth at evening, 
It lightly winds and steals 

In a cold white robe before me, 
Where all my spirit reels 

At the shouts, the leagues of light, 
And the roaring of the wheels. 


‘Do I hear the pleasant ditty, 
That I heard her chant of old ? 
But I wake—my dream is fled. 
Without knowledge, without pity— 
In the shuddering dawn behold, 
By the curtains of my bed, 
That abiding phantom cok dl. 


‘ Then I rise: the eaves-drops fall 
And the yellow vapours choke, 
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The great city sounding wide ; 
The day comes—a dull red ball, 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke, 
On the misty river-tide. 


‘ Through the hubbub of the market 
I steal, a wasted frame ; 
It crosseth here, it crosseth there— 
Through all that crowd, confused and loud, 
The shadow still the same ; 
And on my heavy eyelids 
My anguish hangs like shame. 


* # % 


‘ Get thee hence, nor come again! 
Pass, and cease to move about,— 
Pass, thou death-like type of pain, 
Mix not memory with doubt. 
’Tis the blot upon the brain 
That eill show itself without. 


‘I can shadow forth my bride 
As I knew her fair and kind, 
As I woo'd her for my wife ; 
She is lovely by my side 
In the silence of my life— 
Tis a phantom of the mind. 


‘Tis a phantom fair and good ; 
I can call it to my side, 
So to guard my life from ill, 
Though its ghastly sister glide 
And be moved around me still 
With the moving of the blood, 
That is moved not of the will. 


‘ Let it pass, the dreary brow, 
Let the dismal face go by. 

Will it lead me to the grave ? 
Then I lose it: it will fly: 

Can it overlast the nerves ? 
Can it overlive the eye ? 

But the other, like a star, 

Through the channel windeth far, 
Till it fade and fail and die, 

To its Archetype that waits, 
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Clad in light by golden gates— 
Clad in light the Spirit waits 
To embrace me in the sky.’ 


We had marked, had our limits permitted, some extracts from 
a spirited Italian ballad, by the late Lady Northampton —a 
striking composition, by Miss Broadstreet, entitled, ‘ Julia’s 
‘ Dream’—one or two sonnets by Mr Lagles and Mr Strong 
—and an address of Dido to Acneas in the Shades, by Mr 
Francis Hastings Doyle, which, though it suggests, somewhat 
unpleasantly, the recollection of the ‘ Laodamia’ of Wordsworth, 
is yet forcible and harmonious. But we must be contented with 
expressing our strong approbation of these, as of many other 
contributions, which we cannot particul Warize ; and with wishing 
to the * Tribute’ all that peeuniary success of which Lord 
Northampton speaks medestly and doubtfully, but which the 
benevolent motive to which it owes its origin, and the high re- 
spectability of the execution, will, we trust, soon place beyond 
a doubt, 


Ant. VI.—History of the Inductive Sciences, from the Earliest to 
the Present Times. By the Rey, Wittiam Wuewe .t, M.A., 
Fellow and ‘Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols, 
8vo. London: 1837. 


ytuece : is no branch of knowledge which possesses so many 
sources of interest as that which records the history of the 
phenomena and laws of the physical world. It takes its origin from 
the earliest efforts of human reason, when man first seeks to sup- 
ply his physical wants; it comprelends in its order of priesthood 
men of all nations and tongues ; it embraces within its boundless 
circuit the infinitely distant star, which the most powerful teles- 
cope can scarcely recognise, and the infinitely minute atom, 
which the most powerful microscope cannot separate from its 
neighbour; it stands connected with the grandest purposes of do- 
mestic and social life; and, whilst it makes us acquainted with 
the vast domains of the material universe, it introduces us to their 
Sovereign Ruler, under whose perennial sway human reason 
finds its noblest exercise, and human affections their sweetest 
enjoyment. 
It has ever been an object of high ambition to contribute to 
the developement of the philosophy of the universe, and men of 
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the loftiest attainments have come forward as the historians of 
one or more of the sciences which it comprehends. In the exe- 
cution of these limited and general surveys of physical science, 
various kinds of talent have been called into exercise. While 
one historian is distinguished by an accurate knowledge of 
the subjects which pass under his review, another stands pre- 
eminent by the extent of his erudition and the patience of 
his research, In one we admire the purity of the judicial char- 
acter displayed in tlie absence of all national and personal jea- 
lousies; in another we love the eloquent enthusiasm with which 
the achievements of genius are emblazoned, and the affectionate 
strains by which the ruffled spirit of controversy is soothed, and 
the inflexible integri: y by which the humble and friendless com- 
petitor is placed on the same vantage ground on which wealth 
and power may have intrenched his rival, 

These various qualities have been exhibited in different de- 
grees by the historians of science. In the elaborate work of 
sp ag eps defective in arrangement and inelegant 
in style, we recognise the » itient industry of the historian, 
without any of the higher ttributes s of the philos: opher.t In 
the Abbé Bossut’s Hist ry of the Mathematical Sciences, the 
powers of an original mind give clevation to rapid and con- 
densed details. In the fine historical Diss ration of Professor 
Playfair, prefixed to the seventh edition of F the Pneyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, we find all the best qualities of the historian of science. 
Here, patience of research is ennobled by philosophical precision ; 
a chaste and manly eloquence: » gives ornament and effect to saga- 
cious views and perspicuous commentary ; and while the functions 
of the judge are discharged with candour, impartiality, and ten- 
derness, they are elev: ited by a generous enthusiasm for the 
mighty names that are summoned before his tribunal. The 
gen a view of the progress of mathematical and physical science, 
chiefly during the eighteenth century, which Sir John Leslie 
contributed to the same work, is, properly speaking, a Supplement 
to the Dissertation of Professor Playfair. It is written with the 
vigorous eloquence of that original and inventive philosopher, 
and though the details of * discovery are not always gleaned with 
care, and the decisions oc casionally tinged with the prejudices 


* Histoire des Mathematiques. 4 tom. Ato. 

7 In referring to the works to which he owes peculiar obligations, 
Mr Whewell mentions that of Montucla with Delambre’s continuation. 
He must surely mean, M. De la Lande’s continuation, the only one with 
which we are acquainted. 
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which sometimes mingle themselves with the highest attainments, 
yet it presents a masterly sketch of one of the richest periods 
of scientific history, and is a noble monument to the genius and 
intellectual enthusiasm of its author. * 

In addition to these works on the general history of physics, 
there are several which treat of individual sciences, and which, 
generally speaking, are of a superior order to those which take a 
wider range. The philosopher who writes the history of the 
science which he cultivates, brings to his task the highest quali- 
fications. He traces, with a keener eye and a loftier interest, the 
first dawnings of its early course ; and with a thorough knowledge 
of its facts, and a nice appreciation of their relative value, he 
awards to each past labourer the honours which he has earned, 
and indicates to each future aspirant the laurels which he may 
seize. Thus is he enabled to display the unapproached as well 
as the accumulated treasures of his science,—to exhibit the pro- 
gressive developement of its principles, and to grasp the mighty 
generalizations which they embrace. 

Among the men who have thus distinguished themselves, we 
may enumerate the g great names of Bailly, Delambre, and Laplace. 
The history of ancient and moderna astronomy by the first is, as 
we have elsewhere remarked, one of the most interesting books 
that has ever been written upon a scientific subject. His inge- 
nious speculations respecting the early history of astronomy — 
the copious brilliancy of his descriptions—the eloquence with 
which he pleads the cause, and paints the sufferings of neglected 
genius—and the glowing imagery with which his lively fancy 
every where embellishes the general narrative, throw an air of e n- 
chantment round the most common details. [ven amid the driest 
enumerations of facts, the attention is perpetually arrested and 
kept alive by the most delicate touches of nature, and the nicest 
discrimination of character. ‘The loose and scattered materials 
which the history of astronomy often presents, are chained to- 
gether in one connected narrativ 5 and one astronomer follows 
another, and new discoveries spring from those which precede 
them, as if the progress of knowledge had been under the con- 
trol of causes less accidental than those which nature has pre- 
scribed. But it is in those great and general views which con- 
stitute the peculiar province of philosophy that Bailly shines 
above all praise. In tracing the effects of moral causes and 
political institutions on the advancement of astronomy, and on 


* Mr Whewell has made no reference cither to the work of Bossut, 
or to the Dissertations of Playfair and Leslie. 
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the general progress of our species; in painting the baneful 
effects of an unholy superstition upon the happiness and improve- 
ment of mankind; in describing those alternate periods of languor 
and renovation which accompany the mighty convulsions of 
nations, which follow the tyranny or munificence of princes, or 
in which the human mind sinks without a cause into torpid inac- 
tivity, or soars without any apparent reason beyond its wonted 
flight; in marking the connexion between the various sciences, 
and estimating the mutual aid which they impart; and in antici- 
pating the conquests which human genius has yet to achieve over 
vice and error throughout every region of nature, Bailly rises 
to a sublimity of eloquence which could be inspired only by the 
powerful interest which he felt in the progress of science, and for 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures. 

With a production like this, the profound and elaborate work 
of Delambre, in six quarto volumes, forms, in many respects, a 
striking contrast. Its deep learning and extended research; its 
chaste and classical style ; its sober and cautious views ; its delicate 
tenderness for the reputation of great men; the minute accuracy 
of its details, and the sagacity of its generalizations, place De- 
lambre at the head of the historians of science. 

The beautiful specimen of astronomical history" with which 
Laplace concludes his Systeme du Monde, deserves to be specially 
mentioned. Uniting, in a remarkable degree, the majestic elo- 
quence of Bailly with the profound sagacity of Delambre, and 
distinguished by the lofty tone of its philosophy, and by its glow- 
ing anticipations of the future progress of astronomy, it may be 
justly esteemed one of the finest productions of ancient or of 
modern genius. 

In the work of Mr Whewell, to which we now propose to 
direct the attention of our readers, we are not entitled to expect 
that profound research, and that copiousness and minuteness of 
detail which characterise the histories to which we have referred. 
His aim was to produce a work which, though independent and 
comprehensive, should be subservient to the higher objects of 
laying before the world a view of the Philosophy of Inductive 
Science ; of * deducing lessons from the past history of human 
‘ knowledge,’—of ‘ forming a platform on which we might stand 
‘and look forward into the future, and of providing for every 
‘ kind of truth methods of research as effective as those to which 
‘ we owe the clearest and the purest portions of our knowledge.’ 
But in the same proportion as these ulterior objects exonerate 


* Precis de L' Histoire de L’ Astronomie. 
VOL, LXVI, NO. CXXXIII, H 
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our author for the omission of many names and branches of enquiry 
which may not immediately bear on his ‘ Reform of the Methods 
‘and Philosophy of Science,’ yet they lay upon him the new 
responsibility of marshalling in just array all the prominent dis- 
coveries in physics; of tracing with cautious step their mutual 
connexion and dependency ; and, with much tenderness for the 
dead, and much fearlessness of the living, of assigning to each 
distinguished name its due locality in the temple of science. 

We could have wished to have seen the history of ancient and 
modern science executed without any reference to ulterior specu- 
lations, and by some learned individual who should regard it as 
the principal occupation of his life, and who was willing to rest 
his monument on its character and success. Equally desirous 
should we have been to find a historian, from whose mind all 
contemporary impressions were erased, and whose judicial spirit 
was unclouded with personal partialities, and with national and 
institutional prejudices. Along with these essential qualifications, 
we should have asked that reverent and cautious temper, which, 
while it treads lightly on the consecrated relics of the patriarchs 
and martyrs of science, should enter timidly those sensitive pre- 
cincts, where genius and life and feeling still suffer and tremble 
together. And even if all these requisites had been combined, 
we should have made the final demand of that lofty enthusiasm 
which regards the intellectual condition of man as the first object 
of national anxiety; and which, in place of winding up the vast 
tablet of human reason with some equivocal and perhaps fallacious 
rules for its guidance, should invoke the generosity of nations in 
behalf of the devoted combatants in that intellectual struggle, in 
which the strongholds of the universe are to be forced, and the 
mysteries of creation and of life disclosed.—He that would acquit 
himself aright as the historian and champion of science, must add 
to his peroration the emphatic prayer, that nations may no longer 
confine their bounty and their laurels to him that sheddeth human 
blood, and whose patent of nobility has no other emblazonry but 
widows’ and orphans’ tears. 

Although Mr Whewell does not, in our opinion, possess many 
of these qualifications, and probably does not hold them in the 
same estimation as we do, yet, with the exception of a member 
of his own College,* there is, perhaps, no English philosopher so 
well qu: alified for writing the ore of the Inductive Sciences. 
In a special knowledge of their leading branches, and in a 
general acquaintance with the rest, he is not surpassed by any 
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living author; and his forcible and perspicuous style is pecu- 
liarly fitted for this species of historical composition. As the 
production, therefore, of a mind so richly endowed, the volumes 
which we are about to analyze cannot fail to possess high merits, 
and must form a valuable addition to our scientific literature. 
Before we proceed to give our readers some account of so im- 
portant a work, we must put them in possession of the views 
with which Mr Whewell himself entered upon his undertaking. 


‘ The Novum Organum of Bacon was suitably ushered into the world 
hy his Advancement of Learning ; and any attempt to continue and ex- 
tend his reform of the methods and philosophy of science may, like his, be 
most fitly preceded by, and founded upon, a comprehensive survey of the 
existing state of human knowledge. The wish to contribute something, 
however little it may be, towards such a reform, gave rise to that study of 
the history of science, of which the present work is the fruit ; and the 
effect of these researches has been a persuasion, that we need not despair 
of seeing, even in our own time, a renovation of sound philosophy, di- 
rected by the light which the history of science sheds. Such a reform, 
when its epoch shall arrive, will not be the work of any single writer, 
but the result of the intellectual tendencies of the age. He who is most 
forward in the work will wisely repeat the confession of his sagacious 
predecessor—ipse certé (ut ingenue fatear) soleo «estimare hoc opus magis 
pro partu temporis quam ingenil. 

‘To such a work, whensoever and by whomsoever executed, I ven- 
ture to hope that the present volumes may be usefully subservient ; but 
I trust also, that in its independent character as a history, this work 
may be found not altogether unworthy of the aim which its title im- 
lies. 

‘ It is impossible not to see that the writer of such a history imposes 
upon himself a task of no ordinary difficulty and delicacy, since it 1s ne- 
cessary for him to pronounce a judgment upon the characters and achieve- 
ments of all the great physical philosophers of all ages, and in all sciences. 
-But the assumption of this judicial position is so inevitably involved in 
the functions of the historian (whatever be his subject), that he cannot 
justly be deemed presumptuous on that account. It is true, that the 
historian of the progress of science is required, by his undertaking, to 
judge of the merits of men in reference to subjects which demand a far 
intenser and more methodical study than the historian of practical life 
gives to the actions of which he treats; and the general voice of man- 
kind, which may often serve as a guide, because it rarely errs widely or 
permanently in its estimate of those who are prominent in public life, is 
of little value when it speaks of things belonging to the region of exact 
science. But to balance these disadvantages, and to enable us to judge 
of the characters who must figure in our history, we may recollect that 
we have before us not the record only of their actions, but the actions 
themselves, for the acts of a philosopher are his writings. We do not 
receive his exploits on tradition, but by sight—we do not read of him, 
we read him; and if I may speak of my own grounds of trust and en- 
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couragement in venturing on such a task, I knew that my life had been 
principally spent in those studies which were most requisite to enable 
me to understand what had thus been done; and I had been in habits of 
intercourse with several of the most eminent men of science of our time, 
both in our own and in other countries, Having thus lived with some 
of the great intellects of the past and of the present, I had found myself 
capable of rejoicing in their beauties, of admiring their endowments, and, 
I trusted also, of understanding their discoveries and views, their hopes 
and aims. I did not, therefore, turn aside from the responsibility which 
the character of the historian of science imposed upon me. I have not 
even shrunk from it when it led me into the circle of those who are 
now alive, and among whom we move; for it seemed to me, that to 
omit such portions of the history as I must have omitted, to avoid thus 
speaking of my contemporaries, would have left my work mutilated and 
incomplete, and would have prevented its forming a platform on which 
we might stand and look forward into the future. I trusted, moreover, 
that my study of the philosophers of former times had enabled me to 
appreciate the discoveries of the present, and that I should be able to 
speak of persons now alive with the same impartiality, and in the same 
spirit, as if they were already numbered with the great men of the past. 
Seeking encouragement in these reflections, and in the labour and 
thought which I was conscious of having bestowed upon my task, I 
have conducted my history from the earliest ages of the speculative 
world up to our own days !’— Preface, p. viii.—xii. 

In the execution of his undertaking Mr Whewell has, as he 
himself informs us, ‘ borrowed largely from other writers;’ and 
he has ‘ done this without scruple, as the novelty of his work was 
‘ intended to consist not in its superiority as a collection of facts, 
* but in the point of view in which the facts were placed.’ He has 
likewise ‘in all cases given references to his authorities, and 
* there are few instances in which he has not verified the refer- 
‘ ences of previous historians, and studied the original authors.’ 
Hence, as he remarks in his introduction, ‘the completeness of 
‘ historical views which belong to such a design, consists not in 
* accumulating all the details of the cultivation of each science, 
* but in marking clearly the larger features of its formation. The 
‘ historian must endeavour to point out how each of the import- 
‘ant advances was made by which the sciences have reached 
‘their present position; and when and by whom each of the 
* valuable truths was obtained of which the aggregate now con- 
* stitutes a costly treasure.’* 

The account which Mr Whewell has given of the physical 
science of the ancients occupies the half of his first volume. 
It is distributed into books; the jirst of which treats of the 
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‘ History of the Greek School Philosophy with reference to 
‘ Physical Science ;’ the second, the ‘ History of the Physical 
‘ Sciences in Ancient Greece,’ and the third, the ‘ History of 
‘ Greek Astronomy.’* ‘The Greek School Philosophy is discuss- 
ed in ¢hree chapters; the first of which is entitled, * Prelude to 
‘the Greek School Philosophy,’ the second, ‘ The Greek School 
‘ Philosophy,’ and the third, the ‘ Failure of the Greek School 
* Philosophy.’ 

Although we do not attach much value to this part of 
Mr Whewell’s book, yet our attention was especially drawn 
to the section on the cause of the fuilure of the Greek School 
Philosophy, from the appearance of some of those principles 
or rules of research which Mr Whewell has promised in an- 
other work. Regarding it as indisputable that the ancients 
neither ‘depreciated the value of facts,’ nor ‘ particularly ne- 
* elected their use,’ Mr Whewell arrives at the conclusion, that 
* the radical and fatal defect in the physical speculations of the 
‘ Greek philosophical schools’ was, that though they possessed 
facts and ideas, the ideas were not distinct and appropriate to the 
facts. The peculiar characters of such scientific ideas he proposes 
to set forth more fully and formally in his ulterior work on the 
Philosophy of Inductive Science ; but he states in the mean-time, 
that ‘for each class of facts there is some special set of ideas by 
‘means of which the facts can be included in general scientific 
* truths ; and that these ideas, which may thus be termed appro- 
‘ priate, must be possessed with entire distinctness and clearness 
‘ that they may be successfully applied.’ And in another place he 
remarks, ‘ that there are certain ideas or forms of mental appre- 
* hension which may be applied to facts in such a manner as to 
‘ bring into view fundamental principles of science; while the 
‘same facts, however arranged or reasoned about, so long as 
‘ these appropriate ideas are not employed, cannot give rise to 
‘ any exact or substantial knowledge.’ 

In order to illustrate these views by an example, Mr Whe- 
well takes the following :—‘ One of the facts which Aristotle 
‘ endeavours to explain is this; that when the sun’s light passes 
* through a hole, whatever be the form of the hole, the bright 
‘ image, if formed at any considerable distance from the hole, is 
‘ round, instead of imitating the figure of the hole, as shadows 


* There is an obvious want of symmetry in this arrangement. The 
third book ought to have formed, notwithstanding its length, the fourth 
chapter of the second beok. Astronomy is here placed as if it were not 
one of the physical sciences. 
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resemble their objects. We shall easily perceive this appear- 
ance to be a necessary consequence of the circular figure of the 
sun, if we conceive light to be diffused from the luminary by 
means of straight rays proceeding from every point. But in- 
stead of this appropriate idea of rays, Aristotle attempts to ex- 
plain the fact by saying, that the sun’s light has a circular 
‘nature, which it always tends to manifest; and this vague and 
‘loose conception of a circular quality employed instead of the 
‘ distinct conception of rays, which is really applicable, prevented 
‘ Aristotle from giving a true account, even of this very simple 
‘ optical phenomenon.’ 
ith every anxiety to understand this passage, and to get 
possession of any thing like a principle of scientific research, we 
must confess ourselves unable to apprehend the import, and to 
perceive the utility of this doctrine of appropriate ideas. When 
Aristotle saw the phenomenon of luminous circles formed by 
small apertures of all shapes, he did nothing more than our best 
philosophers do in hazarding an erroneous conjecture respecting 
its cause; but he committed the error of not examining the truth 
of his conjecture by new experiments, Had he admitted the sun’s 
light through asmall circular hole before it fell upon his differently 
shaped apertures, he would have found their circular figure to dis- 
appear, and hence he might have concluded, that the sun’s light 
was not of a circular nature. Had he made the experiment when 
the sun was eclipsed, he would have found that the images of the 
apertures were crescents like the visible portion of the sun ; and 
by varying this experiment he would have been led to the beau- 
tiful result, that while in ordinary circumstances shadows resem- 
ble their objects, yet in the case of small apertures, the light of 
any luminous body forms itself beyond the aperture into an exact 
and inverted image of the luminous body itself. ‘These two very 
different and somewhat opposite results, are both perfectly expli- 
cable by applying the idea, or rather the fact, that light moves 
in straight lines; but this fact was not so applied to the formation 
of images till centuries after Aristotle, though it was in his day 
applied to the formation of shadows. ‘The reason of this is very 
obvious. The similarity of shadows to their objects is perfectly 
explicable, by the vague idea of parallel rays of light coming 
from the sun; but the phenomenon of luminous circles required 
for its explanation not an idea or form of mental apprehension, 
but the general fact, itself the result of observation and experi- 
ment, that rays proceed in straight lines, and in all directions 
from every point of a luminous body ; and this fact involves ano- 
ther necessary to explain the inversion of the luminous pictures, 
that the very rays cross one another beyond the aperture. ‘This 
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complex idea of the radiation of light was not known in the time 
of Aristotle, and certainly was not applied to explain the pheno- 
menon in question till the time of Maurolycus. 

When Mr Whewell, therefore, states it as the cause of the 
failure of the Greek philosophers that the ideas which they possessed 
were not distinct and appropriate to the jacts, he is merely using 
new expressions, and these somewhat cabalistic, to convey the 
trite information, that the Greek philosophers were ignorant, like 
many modern ones, of the art of investigating scientific truth. 
‘This opinion may be placed in a clearer light by converting his 
proposition into a rule, in which form it will doubtless appear in 
his future work. When the young philosopher is told to account 
for a new phenomenon by applying to it distinct and appropriate 
ideas, he will naturally marshal the. ideas that first present them- 
selves, and though he may find many of them distinct, yet none 
of them may be appropriate, and the idea which he really wants 
inay be one which is to be obtained only from new observations 
and experiments. Nay, it is quite probable that the most indis- 
tinct, and apparently the least appropriate, of all the ideas which 
even a profound study of the subject suggests, may eventually 
prove itself * the spark of heavenly fire.’ When the beautiful 
phenomenon of the colours of thin plates was discovered by 
Boyle, Dr Hooke endeavoured to explain it by applying the ¢ dis- 
‘ tinct and appropriate’ idea of the interference of the pulses reflect- 
ed from the first and second surface of the plate. ‘This idea did not 
appear to Sir Isaac Newton to be either ‘distinct or appropriate,’ 
and he applied another which misled philosophers for more than 
u century. The idea of Dr Hooke was thus almost driven from 
science, and did not recover its importance till Dr Young demon- 
strated its value, by his discovery of the interference of pulses in 
the phenomena of inflexion. If our greatest philosophers, then, 
have been unable to discover and apply ideas that are appropriate 
to particular phenomena, till after centuries of varied observation 
and experiment, how vain is the hope that scientific trath is to 
be reached by any other process than that by which all other 
kinds of truth are investigated. ‘The discovery of a new pheno- 
menon will necessarily give rise to various conjectures as to its 
cause; and the number and nature of these conjectures will depend 
on the fancy, the knowledge, or the ingenuity of the individual. 
But the true philosopher will submit each conjecture, as it is 
formed, to the scrutiny of new observations and experiments; and 
even if he should find them all delusive, he will probably discover, 
in the researches to which they have given rise, some new fact 
or principle which may finally lead him to the solution of his 
problem. 
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In proceeding to give an account of the state of the physical 
sciences in Ancient Greece, Mr Whewell makes a few observa- 
tions on the mechanical and hydrostatical discoveries of Archi- 
medes ; and in two chapters, of about three pages each, he treats 
of the earliest stages of optics and harmonics. The chapter on 
optics is exceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory. In the account 
of the treatise on optics ascribed to Euclid, he refers only to his 
arguments for the rectilineal progress of light. In like manner he 
passes over too hastily the optical opinions of Aristotle ; and he 
omits to notice, even in the most passing manner, the burning 
apparatus of Archimedes. 

The chapter on the earliest stages of harmonics evinces still 
greater marks of haste and imperfect research. It consists almost 
wholly of a fabulous story of Pythagoras, told by Nicomachus in 
his Treatise on Arithmetic ; and this story is made the ground-work 
of an inaccurate commentary by the author. ‘ Pythagoras walk- 
‘ ing one day, meditating on the means of measuring musical notes, 
‘ happened to pass near a blacksmith’s shop, and had his attention 
‘ arrested by hearing the hammers, as they struck the anvil, pro- 
‘duce sounds which had a musical relation to each other. On 
‘ listening further he found that the intervals were a fourth, a 
‘ fifth, and an octave; and on weighing the hammers it appeared 
‘ that the one which gave the octave was one-half the heaviest, the 
‘ one which gave the /i/th was two-thirds, and the one which gave 
* the fourth was three-quarters. He returned home, reflected upon 
‘this phenomenon, and finally discovered, that if he stretched 
* musical strings of equal length, by weights which have the same 
* proportion as those above described, they also produced the intervals 
* above-mentioned. ‘This observation gave an arithmetical measure 
‘ of the principal musical intervals, and made music an arithme- 

tical subject of speculation. 

* This story, if not entirely a philosophical fable, is undoubt- 
edly inaccurate ; for the musical interval thus spoken of would 
not be produced by striking with hammers of the weights there 
stated. But the experiment of the strings is perfectly correct, and 
is to this day the ground-work of the theory of musical concords 
and discords.’ 

Now, in this passage, which embraces the substance of his 
chapter, Mr Whewell is wholly mistaken, both in the matter of 
fact which he records, and in the scientific principle which he 
applies to it. It is not true that Pythagoras, or any of the an- 
client writers, ever stated any thing so obviously wrong as that 
the sound of a string became flatter by increasing the tension, 
though they undoubtedly never apprehended the law of the rela- 
tion. ‘The fact is, and it is aiat in every treatise on acoustics, 
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that the number of vibrations is INVERSELY AS THE SQUARE ROOT 
of the stretching weight, and not DirEcTLY as the stretching weight, 
as Mr Whewell makes it. 

In the remaining page of this chapter, Mr Whewell adduces this 
scientific legend in support of his favourite notion of ‘ distinct and 
‘ appropriate ideas’ which is again and again brought forward in the 
course of his work, as if it were a new principle of generalization, 
to which all great discoveries are to be referred. ‘ It may at first 
‘ appear,’ says he, ‘ that the truth, or even the possibility of this 
‘ history, by referring this discovery to accident, disproves OUR DOC- 
‘ RINE that this, like all other fundamental discoveries, required a 
‘ DISTINCT AND WELL PONDERED IDEA as its condition. In this, 
* however, as in all cases of supposed accidental discoveries in science, 
‘ it will be found that it was exactly the possession of such an idea 
‘which made the accident possible. In order to prove that this 
was the case with Pythagoras and the anvil, Mr Whewell as- 
sumes the truth of the tradition which he had previously pro- 
nounced to be inaccurate, if not entirely a philosophical fable; 
and he proceeds to say that ‘ Pythagoras, assuming the truth of 
‘ the tradition, must have had an exact and ready apprehension of 
‘ those relations of musical sounds which are called respectively 
* an octave, a fifth and a fourth. If he had not been able to con- 
‘ ceive distinctly this relation, the sounds of the anvil would have 
‘ struck his ears to no more purpose than they did those of the 
* smiths themselves. He must have had, too, a ready familiarity 
‘ with numerical ratios; and moreover (that in which probably 
‘ his superiority most consisted) a disposition to connect one no- 
* tion with the other—the musical relation with the arithmetical, 
‘if it were found possible. When the connexion was once sug- 
‘ gested, it was easy to devise experiments by which it might 
‘ be confirmed.’ 

We must acknowledge ourselves incapable of appreciating the 
force of this argument. Mr Whewell has, we think, neither 
proved the existence of any ‘ well pondered idea’ as the condition 
of the discovery, nor has he shown that the idea was more likely 
to precede than to follow the experimental enquiry. But what 
we most of all object to is the broad assumption, that all funda- 
mental discoveries require a ‘ distinct and well pondered idea’ as 
their condition. It cannot, we think, be questioned that many 
of the finest discoveries in science have been the result of pure 
accident. By the accidental placing of a rhomb of calcareous 
spar upon a book or a line, Bartholinus discovered the property 
of the Double Refraction of light. By accidentally combining 
two rhombs in different positions, Huygens discovered the Po- 
larization of light. By accidentally looking through a prism of 
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the same substance, and turning it round, Malus discovered the 
polarisation of light by reflection; and by placing thin crystal- 
line films between two similar prisms or rhombs, M. Arago 
discovered the phenomena of polarized tints. Now all these are 
fundamental discoveries, in which no appropriate ideas had any 
share ; and which, though they were all made by men of the most 
distinguished talents, and pursued with the most consummate 
dexterity, might nevertheless have been made by the most ordi- 
nary observers. 

Having come into collision with Mr Whewell at the very out- 
set of our journey, both with respect to the materials of his nar- 
rative, and the processes of reasoning which he applies to them, 
we fear that, from the railway velocity with which he pursues his 
course, and the necessary rapidity of ours, we may meet with 
obstructions which shall detain us too long from the principal 
object of our journey. We shall therefore pass over very cur- 
sorily the subjects of Astronomy, Mechanics, and Hydrodynamics, 
not only because the history of these sciences has been written 
on the broadest plan, and with the most minute detail, by a great 
variety of distinguished writers ; but because the peculiar merit 
of Mr Whewell’s work consists in that part of it which treats of 
the more modern sciences of Optics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and 
Natural History. 

After a detailed account of the Greek astronomy, which he 
discusses in five chapters, the jirst of which is entitled ‘ Earliest 
* Stages of Astronomy,’ the second, * Prelude to the Inductive 
‘ Epoch of Hipparchus,’ the third, * Inductive Epoch of 
* Hipparehus,’ and the fourth, ‘ Sequel to the Inductive Epoch 
‘ of Hipparchus,’ our author proceeds to the * History of Physi- 
‘cal Science in the middle ages, or a view of the stationary 
‘ period of Inductive Science.’ This part of the work, occupying 
180 pages, is, in our opinion, extended beyond the importance 
of the subjects which it embraces. It treats, in five chapters, of 
the Indistinctness of the Ideas of the middle ages,—of their 
commentatorial spirit, their mysticism, their dogmatism, and 
their progress in the arts; and these chapters are broken down 
into thirty subordinate topics, which are not likely to be of much 
use in the developement of the inductive philosophy. But even 
if they should be of greater service than we at present perceive, 
we cannot for a moment doubt that they might have been profit- 
ably replaced, by a closer and fuller developement of several of 
the leading discoveries in opties, and other modern sciences, which 
Mr Whewell has been obliged, for want of space, to treat slight- 
ly, or to omit wholly. 

Mr Whewell proceeds in his fifth book to the ‘ History of 
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‘ Formal Astronomy after the Stationary Period ;’ and he dis- 
cusses the various topics which it includes, in five chapters, 
entitled ‘ Prelude to the Inductive Epoch of Copernicus,’ ‘ In- 
‘ductive Epoch of Copernicus,’ ‘ Sequel to the Inductive Epoch 
‘ of Copernicus,’ ‘ Inductive Epoch of Kepler,’ and ‘ Sequel to 
‘ the Inductive Epoch of Kepler,’—including the reception, veri- 
fication and extension of the elliptical theory. The next book 
treats of the mechanical sciences; and this is followed by the 
History of Physical Astronomy, divided into six chapters, enti- 
tled Prelude to the Inductive Epoch of Newton, the Inductive 
Epoch of Newton, Sequel to the Epoch of Newton, Discoveries 
relative to the Newtoniani Theory, and the Instruments and aids 
of Astronomy during the Newtonian period.* 

The history of modern astronomy given by Mr Whewell is 
an admirable epitome of the science ; and contains many original 
and just views respecting the causes of the decline and the revi- 
val of astronomical discovery. His account of the discoveries of 
Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton, possesses a peculiar 
interest, and ought to be perused by every student who is about 
to engage in original research. ‘The view which he has given of 
the intellectual character of Kepler is founded on a just appre- 
hension of the mental process by which discoveries are made, and 
cannot fail to be of use not only to the cultivators of science in 
general, but to those who wish to prepare the minds of the young 
for the investigation either of physical or of moral truth. 


‘ We may venture to say, that advances in knowledge are not com- 
monly made without the previous exercise of some boldness and license 
in guessing. The discovery of new truths requires, undoubtedly, minds 
careful and scrupulous in examining what is suggested, but it requires, 
no less, such as are quick and fertile in suggesting. What is invention, 
except the talent of rapidly calling before us the many possibilities, and 


* Mr Whewell has committed a mistake in the section of this chap- 
ter, which treats of telescopes. ‘ In the present century,’ he says, 
‘ Frauenhofer in Germany succeeded in forming lenses of flint-glass, of a 
‘ magnitude till then unheard of, and this art descended to his successors, 
‘ Utzschneider in that country, and Guinand in Paris.’ It was the elder 
Guinund,a Swiss peasant, who first discovered the art of making largelenses 
of flint-glass free of stri, and he was induced by Fraunhofer to enter 
into his service at Munich. Mr Whewell ought to have noticed the 
largest lenses ever made, now in the possession of Sir James South and 
Mr Cooper, and executed by distingtished French artists. As he men- 
tions that achromatic object-glasses, a foot in diameter, and twenty feet, 
are no longer impossible, we infer that he is not aware of their actual 
existence and use in English observatories. 
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selecting the appropriate one? It is true, that when we have rejected 
all the inadmissible suppositions, they are quickly forgotten by most 
persons ; and few think it necessary to dwell on those discarded hypo- 
theses, and on the process by which they were condemned, as Kepler 
has done. But all who discover truths must have reasoned upon many 
errors to obtain each truth ; every accepted doctrine must have been one 
selected out of many candidates. In making many conjectures, which 
on trial proved erroneous, Kepler was no more fanciful or unphilosophi- 
cal than other discoverers have been. Discovery is not a “ cautious” or 
“‘ rigorous” process in the sense of abstaining from such suppositions ; 
but there are great differences in different cases, in the facility with which 
guesses are proved to be errors, and in the degree of attention with which 
the error and the proof are afterwards dwelt on. Kepler certainly was 
remarkable for the labour which he gave to such self-refutations, and for 
the candour and copiousness with which he narrated them ; his works 
are in this way extremely curious and amusing, and are a very instruc- 
tive exhibition of the mental process of discovery. But in this respect 
I venture to believe they exhibit to us the usual process, somewhat ca- 
ricatured, of inventive minds. They rather exemplify the rule of genius 
than (as has generally been hitherto taught) the exception. We may 
add, that if many of Kepler’s guesses now appear fanciful and absurd, 
because time and observation have refuted them, others, which were at 
the time equally gratuitous, have been confirmed by succeeding disco- 
veries in a manner which makes them appear marvellously sagacious— 
as, for instance, his assertion of the rotation of the sun on his axis, be- 
fore the invention of the telescope, and his opinion that the obliquity 
of the ecliptic was decreasing, but would, after a long-continued diminu- 
tion, stop, and then increase again. 

‘ We may notice, as another peculiarity of Kepler’s reasonings, the 
length and laboriousness of the processes by which he discovered the 
errors of his first guesses. One of the most important talents requisite 
for a discoverer is the ingenuity and skill which devises means for ra- 
pidly testing false suppositions, as they offer themselves. This talent 
Kepler did not possess ; he was not even a good arithmetical calculator, 
often making mistakes, some of which he detected, and laments, while 
others escaped him to the last. But his defects in this respect were 
compensated by his courage and perseverance in undertaking and exe- 
cuting such tasks; and, what was still more admirable, he never allowed 
the labour he had spent upon any conjecture to produce any reluctance 
in abandoning the hypothesis, as soon as he had evidence of its inaccu- 
racy. The only way in which he rewarded himself for his trouble was, 
by describing.to the world, in his lively manner, his schemes, exertions, 
and feelings. 

‘ It appears, then, that we may consider Kepler’s character as contain- 
ing the general features of the character of a scientific discoverer, though 
some of the features are exaggerated, and some too feebly marked. His 
spirit of invention was undoubtedly very fertile and ready, and this and 
his perseverance served to remedy his deficiency in mathematical artifice 
and method ; but the peculiar physiognomy is given to his intellectual 
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aspect, by his dwelling, in a most prominent manner, on those erroneous 
trains of thought which other persons conceal from the world, and often 
themselves forget, because they find means of stopping them at the out- 
set”—P, 411-414. 


And he has expressed similar opinions when speaking of the 
Discoveries of Copernicus. 


‘ The tendencies of our speculative nature, which carry us onwards 
in pursuit of symmetry and rule, and which thus produced the theory of 
Copernicus, as they produce all theories, perpetually show their vigour 
by overshooting their mark. They obtain something by aiming at much 
more. ‘They detect the order and connexion which exist, by imaginary 
relations of order and connexion which have no existence. Leal disco- 
veries are thus mixed with baseless assumptions ; profound sagacity is 
combined with fanciful conjecture ; not rarely, or in peculiar instances, 
but commonly, and in most cases ; probably in all, if we could read the 
thoughts of the discoverers as we read the books of Kepler. To try 
wrong guesses is apparently the only way to hit upon right ones. The 
character of the true philosopher is, not that he never conjectures hazard- 
ously, but that his conjectures are clearly conceived and brought into 
rigid contact with facts. He sees and compares distinctly the ideas and 
the things—the relations of his notions to each other and to phenomena, 
Under these conditions, it is not only excusable, but necessary for him, to 
snatch at every semblance of general rule—to try all promising forms of 
simplicity and symmetry.’ *—Vol. i. p. 373. 


In approaching the period of Galileo’s condemnation and im- 
prisonment, we felt some anxiety to see the view which Mr 


* These views bear a striking similarity to those contained in the 
following extract from the late Life of Sir Isaac Newton; and had Mr 
Whewell been aware of this he would no doubt have referred to them in 
confirmation of his own observations :— 

‘ Nothing even in mathematical science can be more certain than 
that a collection of scientific facts are of themselves incapable of leading 
to discovery, or to the determination of general laws, unless they con- 
tain the predominating fact or relation in which the discovery mainly 
resides. A vertical column of arch stones possesses more strength than 
the same materials arranged in an arch without the keystone. How- 
ever nicely they are adjusted, and however nobly the arch ma 
spring, it never can possess either equilibrium or stability. In this 
comparison all the facts are supposed to be necessary to the final result ; 
but in the inductive method, it is impossible to ascertain the relative 
importance of any facts, or even to determine if the facts have any 
value at all, till the master fact which constitutes the discovery has 
crowned the zealous efforts of the aspiring philosopher. The mind 
then returns to the dark and barren waste over which it has been 
hovering ; and by the guidance of this single torch it embraces, under 
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Whewell would take of this interesting portion of scientific his- 
tory. In a section entitled Zhe Copernican System opposed on 
Theological Grounds, he has discussed the subject with some co- 
piousness of detail ; but though many of his observations are just 
and striking, and to a certain extent conformable with the opi- 
nions to which we have been led, yet we cannot but think that 
he has not studied the subject with that care to which it appears 


the comprehensive grasp of general principles, the multifarious and in- 
sulated phenomena which had formerly neither value nor connexion. 
Hence it must be obvious to the most superficial thinker, that discovery 
consists either in the detection of some concealed relation—some deep- 
seated affinity which baffles ordinary research, or in the discovery of 
some simple fact which is connected by slender ramifications with the 
subject to be investigated ; but which, when once detected, carries us 
back by its divergence to all the phenomena which it embraces ani 
explains. 

* In order to give additional support to these views, it would be inter- 
esting to ascertain the general character of the process by which a mind 
of acknowledged power actually proceeds in the path of successful en- 
quiry. The history of science does not furnish us with much informa- 
tion on this head, and if it is to be found at all, it must be gleaned from 
the biographies of eminent men. Whatever this process may be in its 
details, if it has any, there cannot be the slightest doubt that, in its ge- 
neralities at least, it is the very reverse of the method of induction. 
The impatience of genius spurns the restraints of mechanical rules, and 
never will submit to the plodding drudgery of inductive discipline. 
The discovery of a new fact unfits even a patient mind for deliberate 
enquiry. Conscious of having added to science what had escaped the 
sagacity of former ages, the ambitious spirit invests its new acquisition 
with an importance which does not belong to it. He imagines a thou- 
sand consequences to flow from his discovery. He forms innumerable 
theories to explain it, and he exhausts his fancy in trying all its possible 
relations to recognised difficulties and unexplained facts. The reins, 
however, thus freely given to his imagination, are speedily drawn up. 
His wildest conceptions are all subjected to the rigid test of experiment, 
and he has thus been hurried by the excursions of his own fancy 
into new and fertile paths, far removed from ordinary observation. 
Here the peculiar character of his own genius displays itself by the in- 
vention of methods of trying his own speculations, and he is thus often 
led to new discoveries far more important and general than that by 
which he began his enquiry. For a confirmation of these views, we 
may refer to the History of Kepler’s Discoveries ; and if we do not re- 
cognise them to the same extent in the labours of Newton, it is because 
he kept back his discoveries till they were nearly perfected, and there- 
fore withheld the successive steps of his enquiries.’—Life of Newton, 
p- 335-337, 
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to us pre-eminently entitled. It is doubtless an extraordinary 
fact in the history of the human mind, that the very same doc- 
trines which had been published with impunity by Copernicus— 
and in a work, too, dedicated to the Roman Pontiff Paul III., 
for the avowed purpose of sheltering them under his sacred Aigis— 
should, nearly an hundred years afterwards, when civilisation had 
made some progress, have subjected Galileo to all the terrors of 
the Inquisition. Mr Whewell assigns it as a reason for this re- 
markable fact, that ‘ those who were disposed to assert the sway of 
‘ authority in all matters of belief had not yet been roused and ruf- 
‘ fled by the aggressions of innovators in philosophy and religion, 
‘as theyafterwards were;’ and that the great religious reform which 
had arisen in Germany, had there shorn the church of some of its 
superfluous power; while ‘ under the immediate shadow of the 
‘ Papal chair,’ philosophers were less bold in their speculations, 
and less open in their promulgation of heretical opinions. If we 
study, however, the conduct of Galileo himself, and consider his 
temper and tone of mind, and his connexion with a political 
party, unfriendly-to religion as well as to the Papal Government, 
we shall be at no loss to account for the different feelings with 
which the writings of Copernicus and Galileo were received. 
Had the Tuscan philosopher been a recluse student of nature, who, 
like Copernicus, announced his opinions as accessions to know- 
ledge, and not as subversive of old and deeply cherished errors ;— 
had he stood alone as the fearless arbiter and champion of truth, 
the Roman Pontifls would probably, like Paul I11., have tolerated 
the new doctrine; and, like him too, they might probably have 
embraced it. But Galileo contrived to surround the truth with 
every variety of obstruction. ‘The tide of knowledge, which had 
hitherto advanced in peace, he crested with angry breakers, and 
he involved in its surf both his friends and his enemies. When 
the more violent partisans of the church, in opposition to the 
wishes of some of its higher functionaries, and spurred on by the 
schoolmen, and the personal enemies of Galileo, had fixed the 
public attention upon the obnoxious doctrine, it would not have 
been easy for the most tolerant Pontiff to dismiss charges of 
heresy and irreligion without some formal decision on the sub- 
ject. The astronomer was therefore summoned before the 
Inquisition in 1615, and it was decreed that Cardinal Bellarmine 
should enjoin Galileo to renounce his heresy, and pledge him- 
self neither to teach nor publish it in future. But even this de- 
cree was not an unanimous one. Cardinal Maffeo Barberini 
(afterwards Pope Urban VIII.), and other members of the con- 
gregation concurred in opposing it; and we can therefore view 
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it in no other light than as a gentle expostulation with Galileo, 
and a necessary assertion of ecclesiastical authority. 

Never doubting that Galileo would adhere to his solemn 
obligation, Paul V. admitted him to a long interview, and 
assured him that he might consider himself as safe while he 
occupied the Papal chair, and that the congregation of Car- 
dinals would not lightly give ear to the calumnies of his 
enemies. ‘To these proceedings the succession of Urban VIII. 
to the Pontificate, gave a new direction. Knowing the libe- 
rality of the Pope, Galileo and his friends set every engine 
to work, in order to intrench themselves in his favour. Per- 
sonally attached to Galileo, as well as to Prince Cesi, the 
founder of the Lyncen Academy, and himself a member of that 
liberal body, Urban received Galileo at his palace in 1624 with 
distinguished consideration ;—he loaded him with presents,— 
recommended him in the strongest terms to Ierdinand, now 
Grand Duke of Tuscany,—promised him a pension for his son 
Vincenzo; and a few years afterwards he granted to Galileo 
himself a pension of an hundred crowns. 

In this manner did the Roman Pontiff propitiate the excited 
spirit of the philosopher, and declare before the Christian world 
that he was the enemy neither of Galilea nor of science. But 
the latter did not view the generosity of his patron in its right 
aspect. In place of regarding it as an offering of peace, he re- 
ceived it as one of submission. His suppressed but still rank- 
ling feelings against the Aristotelian professors, and the igno- 
rant monks who had obtained over him a temporary triumph, 
were thus aroused; and with an ardour which does not belong 
to philosophy, he longed to plunge again into the bitter waters 
of controversy. Having exhausted every argument which reason 
could supply in favour of the Copernican doctrines, Galileo, in 
the pride of his new and intrenched position, resolved to assail 
it with the united artillery of irony and demonstration. In his 
Systema Cosmicum accordingly, published in the year 1632, he 
discusses the earth’s motion in a dialogue, conducted by three 
interlocutors, one of whom, Simplicio, a follower of Ptolemy 
and Aristotle, was regarded as the representative of the Pope 
himself; and he ascribes the former decree of the Inquisition 
to passion and to ignorance. Urban did not hesitate a moment 
as to his line of conduct. He had confided too generously in 
the prudence and affection of his friend, and he was no longer 
disturbed by the conflict between his duty and his feelings. 
He stood forth to defend the canons of his church, and to admi- 
nister its yet unrepealed laws, Galileo was condemned and 
imprisoned. Tis philosophy could not supply him with the cou- 
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rage of the martyr, and he dishonoured its character by the 
abjuration of its noblest truths. 

From the history of physical astronomy Mr Whewell proceeds 
to what he calls the secondary mechanical sciences, because ‘ the 
*‘ phenomena are reduced to their mechanical laws and causes in 
* a secondary manner ; namely, by treating them as the operation 
‘ of a medium interposed between the object and the organ of 
‘sense.’ ‘These sciences are acoustics, optics, and thermotics, 
as he calls the subject of heat. The history of acoustics is given 
briefly in six chapters, entitled § Prelude to the solution of prob- 
‘ lems in acoustics,—vibrations of strings,—propagation of sound, 
‘ —different sounds of the same string,—sounds of pipes,— 
‘and the different modes of vibration of bodies in general.’ 
‘These chapters contain a very general but interesting account 
of the more recent researches of Chladni, Poisson, Cauchy, 
Savart, Wheatstone, the Webers, and Mademoiselle Sophie 
Germain ; * but the details are too general to afford much inte- 
rest to the reader. 

Mr Whewell now proceeds to the history of Optics, which he 
divides into formal, or that which treats of the laws of pheno- 
mena, and physical, or that which treats of their cause. Although 
he considers optics as peculiarly instructive in illustrating the 
nature of science and the conditions of its progress, and states 
that it has advanced through a scale of generalizations as remark- 
able as that of astronomy, yet he has devoted nearly as little 
space to the details of its history as he has occupied with the 
science of the dark ages. ‘This injudicious curtailment has not 
only deprived his history of much of its interest, but has led 
to the omission of many important discoveries which bear strong- 
ly upon the general views which it has been his principal object 
to signalize. We cannot but think that Mr Whewell’s patience 
of research was exhausted when he reached this part of his plan ; 
and though optics is the science which has made the greatest pro- 
portional advances in the present day, and therefore brings the 
historian more frequently into collision with his contemporaries, 
and imposes upon him the necessity of a more extended and 
accurate research, as well as of a nicer and more delicate discri- 
mination, yet we regret to say, that we consider Mr Whewell’s 


* This lady is merely mentioned along with MM. Poisson and 
Cauchy, as having applied to the theory of the vibration of elastic sur- 
faces the artifices of the most approved analysis. We should have been 
glad to have found Mrs Somerville’s name in the history of Physical As- 
tronomy. 

VOL. LXVI, NO, CXXXIII, : 
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history of optics a failure; not only in point of learning and 
research, but also in the justness of his decisions, and in a 
becoming respect for the feelings of those whom the casualties 
of science have placed at his judgment-seat. We cannot indeed 
expect from the historian of all the sciences that minute and 
accurate information which is indispensable in the work of him 
who writes the chronicle of the science which he cultivates; but 
in the present case, any such allowance would be misplaced; as 
our author had within his reach, and in his own language, more 
than one accurate history of recent optical discoveries, and ought 
to have been specially acquainted with the Rev. Professor L loyd 8 
© Report on the Progress and Present State of Physical Optic. 2°” 
—a work characterised by a thorough knowledge of the labours of 
others, by the most just appreciation of their “value, and by the 
admirable delicacy and tenderness with which he treads on that 
border-land where no definite line marks the limits of contermi- 
nous discovery. 

But it is not merely in the contemporary history of optics 
that we venture to think Mr Whewell has failed. His chapter 
on the first and most important epoch of the history of light, 
namely, on the * Discovery of the Law of Refraction,’ contains 
almost none of the facts which it ought to contain; whilst those 
which it does detail are given with an incorrectness for which we 
cannot find even the semblance of an apology. As this import- 
ant epoch of optical history has never yet been investigated with 
the attention which it merits, and involves the reputation of seve~ 
ral distinguished individuals, our scientific readers will perhaps 
thank us for considering it with some copiousness of detail. ‘The 
following is the substance of Mr Whewell’s chapter :— 


‘ The first sound views occur in the Arabian mathematician, Alhazen, 
who lived about 1100. In this author it is asserted (Lib. VII.) that 
“refraction takes place towards the perpendicular ;” and reference is 
made to experiment for the proof. On the same ground, he states, 
that the quantities of refraction differ according to the magnitudes of 
the angles which the (prime linee) directions of incidence make with 
the perpendicular to the surface ; and, moreover (which shows accuracy 
as well as distinctness), that the angles of refraction do not follow the 
proportions of the angles of incidence. 

‘ After reaching this point, there remained nothing to be done with 
regard to refraction, except to go on experimenting and conjecturing 
till the true law of refraction was discovered. * * * * Therule 


* Published in the Report of the fourth meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation held at Edinburgh. London: 1835. 
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which determined the amount of refraction, was naturally the next ob- 
ject of curiosity ; and this point attracted more interest in consequence 
of the introduction of a correction for atmospheric refraction into astro- 
nomical calculations by Tycho, and of the invention of the telescope. 
Vitellio had obtained experimentally a number of measures of the re- 
fraction out of air into water and into glass. Out of the facts no rule 
had yet been collected, when, in 1604, Kepler published his ‘ Supple- 
ment to Vitellio.”. The reader, who recollects what we have already 
narrated, the manner in which Kepler attempted to reduce to law the 
astronomical observations of Tycho—devising an almost endless variety 
of possible formula, tracing their consequences with undaunted industry, 
and relating with a vivacious garrulity his disappointments and his 
hopes---will not be surprised to find that he proceeded in the same man- 
ner with regard to Vitellio’s Tables of Observed Refractions. He tried 
a variety of constructions by triangles, conic sections, &¢c., without being 
able to satisfy himself; and he at last is obliged to content himself with 
an approximate rule, which makes the refraction partly proportional to 
the angle of incidence, and partly to the secant of that angle. In this 
way he satisfies the observed refractions within a difference of less than 
half a degree each way. 

‘ When we consider how simple the law of refraction is (that the ratio 
of the sines of the angles of incidence and refraction is constant for the 
same medium), it appears strange that a person attempting to discover 
it, and drawing triangles for that purpose, should fail; but this lot of 
missing what afterwards seems to have been obvious, is a common one 
in the pursuit of truth. 

‘ The person who did discover the law of the sines was Willebrord 
Snell, about 1621; but the law was first published by Descartes, who 
had seen Snell’s papers. Descartes does not acknowledge this law to 
have been first detected by another; and, after his manner, instead of 
exhibiting its reality by reference to experiment, he pretends to prove @ 
priovi that it must be true, comparing, for this purpose, the particles of 
light to balls striking a substance which accelerates them, —Vol. ii. p. 
345-7, 

Mr Whewell’s preliminary statement that the first sound views 
of refraction occur in Alhazen, is a very incorrect one. Every 
thing that is contained in Alhazen’s book, and a great deal more, 

yas discovered by Claudius Ptolemy,* the celebrated astronomer 
of Alexandria, a thousand years before the time of Alhazen ! 
The work which contains his discoveries on refraction is en- 
titled Ptolemai opticorum sermones quingue ex Arabica Latine 
versi. It existed in the days of Roger Bacon; and it was known 
from those authors who had seen it, to have treated fully the im- 
portant subject of astronomical refractions. Montucla informs us 


* Ptolemy flourished at the end of the first century. 
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that a work under the above title is inserted in the Catalogue of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. M. Laplace had also stated in 
his Systeme du Monde, that there was a similar MS. in the Royal 
Library at Paris; and hence M. Humboldt was induced to search 
for it, and to put it into the hands of the celebrated Delambre, 
who published a copious analysis of it in the Connoissance des 
Temps for 1816. ‘The interesting manuscript at Oxford, which 
Professor Rigaud had the kindness to examine at our request, is in 
the Savilian ‘Library, and had been the property of Sir Henry 
Savile himself. Now, this MS. contains many most important 
experiments and results, which it is not here our business to ex- 
hibit. On the subject of refraction, however, the labours of Pto- 
lemy are peculiarly interesting. He measured the angles of re- 
fraction at all incidences, from 10° up to 80°, not only when the 
light entered water, but when it was incident upon glass, and 
upon the separating surface of glass and water. But what is still 
more remarkable,—Ptolemy treats the subject of atmospherical 
refraction with all the science of modern times! In explaining 
the manner in which the atmosphere refracts light, he makes use 
of the very same figure on which Cassini, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, founded his theory ; and in Delambre’s opinion, his theory 
of astronomical refraction is much more complete than that of 
any astronomer previous to the time of Cassini. 

That Mr Whewell should have been ignorant of the labours 
of Ptolemy does, we must be allowed to say, surprise us. That 
he should have overlooked the abstract by Delambre in the Con- 
noissance des Temps, is easily understood ; but that he should not 
have read, or looked into, a copious treatise on optics, published 
in Edinburgh fifteen years ago, and containing a detailed history, 
both of ancient and contemporary optics, is truly unaccountable ; ; 
and it is equally difficult to understand how he should not have 
stumbled upon references to Ptolemy’s discoveries, in Professor 
Playfair’s admirable dissertation already referred to, and in the 
first report on optics, printed by the British Association. ‘There 
appears to be only two modes of accounting for this—either that 
Mr Whewell has a decided repugnance to the writings of Scottish 
philosophers ; or, what we think more likely, that he has written 
his work, travelling under high-pressure against time, without 
any of that patient research which the interests of scientific truth, 
and the rights of discoverers, demanded at his hands. 

Mr Whewell’s i ignorance of Ptolemy’s discoveries leads him 
into fresh mistakes. He speaks of Vitellio having obtained expe- 
rimentally a number of measures of the refraction out of air into 
water and glass. But, had he compared those measures with 
Ptolemy’s, he would have found that they are all stolen from 
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the Alexandrian philosopher ;* and that a series of fine experi- 
ments, admired as the production of the thirteenth century, were 
made in Egypt nearly twelve hundred years before ! 

It was from these experiments of Ptolemy, then believed to 
be Vitellio’s, that Kepler laboured with such assiduity and zeal 
to deduce the true law of refraction. Mr Drinkwater Bethune 
has given a most interesting account of the attempt,+ which Mr 
Whewell has noticed ; but the latter omits to state, what we think 
interesting, that Kepler endeavours to discover a law of refraction, 
not only in reference to the inclination of the incident ray, but 
also the density of the medium. Had he confined himself wholly 
to the study of refraction in one medium, he might have been 
more successful. We do not agree with Mr Whewell, that from 
the simplicity of the law of refraction ‘ it appears strange that a 
‘ person attempting to discover it, and drawing triangles for the 
* purpose, should fail;’ and Mr Whewell would probably have 
thought differently had he known that even Snellius’s law, though 
a true one, was not the law of the sines, and that this law was 
first given by Descartes. 

Mr Whewell’s first statement, that Snellius discovered the 
law of the sines in 1621, is quite incorrect; and his second state- 
ment, that Descartes had seen Snellius’s papers, is as incorrect 
in fact, as it is unjust to Descartes. In support of these two 
statements Mr Whewell refers to Huygens’ dioptrics — but 
{luygens makes no such statements. He gives indeed Snellius’s 
law; which has nothing to do with the ratio of the sines, and to 
prevent the possibility of a mistake, he informs us that Snellius 
never attended to the ratio of the sines.t 

In speaking of the unpublished volume in which Snellius had 
left an account of his experiments, Huygens tells us that he him- 
self had seen it; that he had heard that Descartes had also seen 
it; and that he had perhaps derived from it that measure which 
consists in the sines.§ Now, this isa very different story from that 
of Mr Whewell, who distinctly charges Descartes with the great 
literary crimes of having found the law of the sines in Snellius’s 


* This fact will be found clearly established in the forthcoming (Oc- 
tober, 1837) Article on Orrics, in the seventh edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, vol. xvi. 

+ Life of Kepler, in the Library of Universal Knowledge, p. 14-17. 

t Verum ad hane sinuum proportionem nequaquam attendit Snellius. 
—Diopt. p. 3. 

§ Que et nos vidimus aliquando, et Cartesiam quoque vidisse accepi- 
mus, ut hine fortasse mensuram illam que in sinibus consistit elicuerit.’— 


Diop. p. 3. 
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MS., and of having published it as his own, under the pretence 
that he had obtained it by an @ priori process of reasoning. 
From such a heavy accusation we are glad to be able to ex- 
culpate Descartes. It is quite true that Snellius’s MS. con- 
tains the true law of refraction. It may be true that Descartes 
saw the MS. It ts true that Descartes discovered the law of 
the sines; but whether he deduced this law from Snellius’s law, 
as Huygens thinks he may have done, or attained it by an @ 
priori process of reasoning, we will not venture to decide. Having 
no evidence, we ought to confide in Descartes’s own statement ; 
and, on the supposition that he did see the MS. in question, charge 
him only with the minor offence of not having mentioned Snel- 
lius’s labours. 

As this subject isa very curious one, and has not been placed 
in a proper light in any history of science, we shall make no 
apology for explaining to our readers the nature of Snellius’s 
Law of Refraction, and the peculiar advantages which belong 
to his mode of expressing it. According to Huygens, Snellius 
considered that the invention of the telescope had rendered it of 
more consequence to obtain the true law of refraction, and after 
much labour and many experiments, he was led to the following 
results :— 


If AB is the surface of water, D any object under the water, 
which to an eye at F appears in the line FC. Continue FC 
till it meets in G a line DL perpendicular to the surface of 
water at L; then Snellius maintained that at every angle at which 
the object D was viewed, it would appear at G, and that C D 
was to CG in a given ratio, such as 4 to 3 in the case of 
water. Now, this is the true law of refraction; for C D is to 
CG as the sine of DGC, or LGC or HCF is to the sine 
of the angle CDG or DCE, that is, as the sine of the angle of 
incidence is to the sine of the angle of refraction. In explain- 
ing this law of Snellius, Huygens has, we think, acted uncour- 
teously to his countryman, when he says that Snellius did not 
thoroughly understand what he had found out, because he did 
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not attend to the proportions of the sines. Now, we can scarcely 
conceive it possible that a good geometer like Snellius was not 
aware of the trigonometrical expression of his law ; and we think 
that two distinct reasons may be assigned in favour of his own 
mode of expressing it. In the first place, it connects itself with 
the leading physical phenomenon actually observed of the appa- 
rent rise of the object D to G, and gives a measure of that rise ; 
and, in the second place, it affords a much more simple and ae- 
curate method of obtaining by projection the refracted ray 
from the incident one. If CK, for example, be divided into two 
parts, CG, GK, so that CK is to CG in the constant ratio be- 
longing to the refracting substance, then drawing through G the 
line LGD perpendicular to AB, and meeting the cirele AKE in 
DD, and joining C and D, we obtain CD for the refracted ray.* 

[f Mr Whewell has made such a signal failure as the historian 
of the first great epoch of optics, and that too in consequence 
of his not consulting the writings of two Scotch authors; he has 
not been more fortunate, and that too from the same cause, in 
giving an account of the two succeeding epochs which relate to 
the discovery of the law of dispersion, and the achromatic teles- 
cope. After noticing the speculations of Grimaldi and Descartes 
respecting the prismatic colours, he gives an account of Newton’s 
great discov ery of the different refrangibility of the differently 
coloured rays of light, in the following vague and imperfect sen- 
tence. ‘* He was ‘then convinced that the different colours were 
‘ refracted separately, and at different angles; and he confirmed 
‘this opinion by transmitting and refracting the rays of each 
‘colour separately;’ and this is all he says descriptive of the 
nature of the discovery! He then goes on to explain the objec- 
tions which were urged against it by Pardies, Linus, Lucas, 
Hooke, and Huygens; and to our utter surprise, he devotes 
nearly four pages to record the physical reveries of Goethe and 
of Schelling ; making the most minute references to their works, 
while he has omitted many bright names and many brilliant 
discoveries. 

The history of the opposition made to Newton’s Analysis of 
White Light, is wound up with the following passage :—* Other 
‘objections to Newton’s theory of a kind very different have 
‘ been recently made by Sir David Brewster. He contests New- 
‘ton’s opinion that the coloured rays into which white light 


Had Mr Whewell consulted Professor Playfair’s Dissertation, he 
would have found the law of Snellius accurately described, though with- 
out a diagram. 
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‘is separated by refraction, are altogether simple and homo- 
* geneous, and incapable of being further analysed or modified ; 
‘ for he finds that by passing such rays through coloured media (as 
‘ blueglass, forinstance), they are notonly absorbed and transmitted 
¢ in very various degrees, but that some of them have their colour 
* altered; which cannot be conceived otherwise than as a further 
. analysis of them, one component colour being absorbed, and 
‘ the other transmitted.* And on this subject we can only say, 
‘as we have before said, that Newton has incontestably and 
* completely established his doctrine, so far as analysis and de- 
* composition by refraction are concerned ; but that with regard 
*to any other analysis which absorbing media, or any other 
‘ agents may produce, we have no right, from his experiments, to 
‘assert that the colours of the spectrum are incapable of de- 
* composition.’— Vol. ii. p. 361. 

Although Mr Whewell has himself detracted considerably from 
the merit of Newton’s discovery, by saying, that Descartes ap- 
proached very near to it,} yet he will not allow any other person 
either to modify or extend it. ‘The objections to which he refers 
in the preceding passage are not of the character which he de- 
scribes, and had he looked, as he ought to have done, into the 
original Memoir in the Edinburgh Transactions, he would have 
found that the new facts are not given as objections to Newton’s 
Theory, but to the prismatic analysis of the spectrum. 

‘ This unequivocal result,’ says the author of the Memoir, ‘ of 

a simple experiment, at once saps the foundation of the prisma- 
tic analysis of light. Sir Isaac Newton, resting on the indi- 
cations of the prism, concluded that green and oranye were simple 
colours, and in general, * that to the same degree of refrangibility 
ever belonged the same colour; and to the same colour ever be- 
longed the same degree of refrangibility ;” but it is now obvious 
that certain green and yellow rays, and certain red and yellow 
rays, have the very same refrangibility, so that in the same me- 
dium, refrangibility is not a test of colour, nor colour a test of 
refrangibility’ t Who the other experimenters are who deny 
these incontestable facts we know not, and shall not trouble our- 


* «¢ This latter fact has, however, been denied by other experimenters.’ 

¢ This opinion, which is new to us, ought not to have been rashly 
hazarded. As Newton was acquainted with what Descartes had done, 
he ought to have mentioned the great step previously made by bis 
rival ; and if Mr Whewell is right, which we do not think he is, Newton 
can only aspire to the honour of having completed the near advance 
made by Descartes. 

t Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xii. p. 125. 
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selves in finding out. We shall merely mention that if Mr 
Whewell had read the paper above referred to, he would have 
learned the more startling fact, that the author had discovered 
white light incapable of being decomposed by the prism,—a result 
not very reconcilable with Newton’s ideas of whiteness ; and one 
which, we think, whether it be in favour or not with his anony- 
mous experimenters, might have been entitled to occupy a few 
lines of that ample space which has been so liberally conceded 
to the poets. 

Mr Whewell’s chapter of three pages on the ‘ Discovery of 
‘ Achromatism,’ is, we regret to say, as imperfect as that upon 
Dispersion. He does not even mention the name of Mr Hall, 
the undoubted inventor of the Achromatic Telescope ; and in sta- 
ting that Dollond latterly used two crown-glass lenses in place of 
one, he does not tell his readers the cause of the change. The 
part of the chapter, however, of which we most complain, is that 
which relates to the discovery of a secondary spectrum. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage contains all the information which is given us on 
this most curious branch of optics :— 


‘ Afterwards Blair, and more recently Mr Barlow, have used fluid 
media along with glass lenses, in order to produce improved object- 
glasses ; and various mathematicians, as Sir J. Herschel and Professor 
Airy, among ourselves, have simplified and extended the investigation of 
the formule, which determine the best combination of lenses in the ob- 
ject-glasses, and eye-glasses of telescopes, both in reference to spheri- 
cal and chromatic aberrations. 

‘ According to Dollond’s discovery, the spectra produced by prisms of 
two substances, as flint-glass and crown-glass, would be of the same 
length when the refraction was different—but a question then occurred : 
When the whole distance from the red to the violet in one spectrum 
was the same as the whole distance in the other, were the intermediate 
colours yellow, green, &c. in corresponding places in the two? This 
point also could not be determined any otherwise than by experiment. 
It appeared that such a correspondence did not exist ; and, therefore, 
when the extreme colours were corrected by combinations of the differ- 
ent media, there still remained an uncorrected residue of colour arising 
from the rest of the spectrum. ‘This defect was a consequence of the 
property, that the spectra belonging to different media were not divided 
in the same ratio by the same colours, and was hence termed the irra- 
tionality of the spectrum. By using three prisms, or three lenses, three 
colours may be made to coincide instead of two, and the effects of this 
irrationality greatly diminished.’-—Vol. ii. p. 364. 


It would puzzle the most acute reader to unravel the confusion 
of ideas in the two preceding paragraphs. Dr Blair and Professor 
Barlow are lumped together as improvers of object-glasses with 
fluid media; but what the one did and what the other, it is im- 
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possible to find out. The beautiful discovery of the Scotch phi- 
losopher, and the exquisitely ingenious contrivance by which he 
theoretically and practically succeeded in constructing aplanatic 
telescopes, ‘which, on the authori ty of Professor Robison and 
Professor Playfair, far exceeded every other instrument, is not 
once referred to. ‘The contrivance of Mr Barlow is toto celo 
different from that of Dr Blair. In the former, a huge secondary 
spectrum is voluntarily encountered, and to very little purpose, 
in order to achromatize a large plate-glass lens with a small fluid 
lens; whereas Dr Blair destroyed the secondary spectrum en- 
tirely by the most skilful contrivance. In the second paragraph 
of the preceding extract, the irrationality of the spectrum, which 
is the cause of the uncorrected secondary colour in the common 
achromatic telescope, is mentioned and explained; but the reader 
is not informed who discovered that remarkable property,--who 
applied it to the improvement of the telescope,— rho inves- 
tigated its phenomena through a vast range of solid and fluid 
bodies. We scarcely can imagine that we aflord any explanation 
of such grave omissions when we state that the persons referred 
to were Scotchmen. 

In the Chapte r on Achromatism we might have expected some 
account of the discovery of a ¢ertiary spectrum, which held out, 
in theory, the possibility of constructing an Achromatic Teles- 
cope with media of the same refractive and dispersive power; and 
still more might we have expected an account of the actual rea- 
lization of that strange idea by the invention and construction of 
a telescope composed of prisms of the same glass ; but the theory 
of the instrument and its construction are both due to Scotch- 
men, who have been rather unfortunate in having Mr Whewell 
as the historian of science. 

We have criticised thus minutely the three first Epochs of 
Optical Discovery, in order to show that Mr Whewell has omitted 
tlhe most important researches, and those, too, which if rightly 
analysed, might have afforded some useful contributions to the 
Pr -hilosophy of Induction. Our limits, however, will not permit 
us to accompany our author through the more modern epochs 
which embrace the period of conte mporary history ; and in which, 
to use his own words, he has imposed upon himself the difficult 
and delicate task of pronouncing a judgment upon the characters 
and achievements of all the great physical philosophers of his 
own day. ‘This is, indeed, a task as delicate as it is difficult ; 
and one from which any person might have shrunk who has not had 
an active share in the labours w hich he records. He who has 
earned for himself a place in the temple of science, pledges his 
own reputation that he will mete out to others that justice 
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which he expects to be measured to himself. When conflicting 
claims are placed at his bar, he cannot fail to deal tenderly with 
feelings which were once his own ;—he tries to unite hearts that 
misapprehension may have severed ;—and, alive to the sensibilities 
of genius, he will avoid questions which he cannot settle, and 
soothe animosities which he may be unable to allay. 

‘ Et souvent deux mortels, l’un de l'autre ennemis, 

S’embrassent a sa table, et retournent amis.’ 

De Litte, L’ Homme des Champs. 

Our reverend author, however, has not been so successful as 
the good pastor of De Lille. He has trodden, with a heavy 
step, on the tender and unindurated soil of recent discovery; he 
has laid open wounds that have long been closed; in the exer- 
cise of his judicial functions he has pronounced decisions on sub- 
jects which he would not take the trouble to understand; and, in 
the face of facts and evidence, has deprived guiltless parties of 
their admitted rights. 

There are many reasons why, in a work like this, it would be 
out of place to embody the evidence by which these assertions may 
be sustained; and there are some reasons why, on the present 
occasion, it should not be done. ‘The preceding pages, indeed, 
may almost be held as a proof of part, at least, of our statement ; 
and we shall, therefore, confine ourselves chiefly to a few supple- 
mentary details. 

In substantiating our charge against Mr Whewell, of doing 
violence to the feelings of living philosophers, we run the risk 
of committing the offence which we deprecate, of reviving forgot- 
ten animosities; but if such a result should flow from our brief 
commentary, the blame cannot justly fall upon us. The follow- 
ing passage could scarcely have been written, we think, without 
the conviction that it would excite the most disagreeable feelings. 

‘ The question of priority of discovery respecting these facts and their 
laws, excited some national jealousy. ‘The following is the manner in 
which M. Arago, writing anonymously, spoke on this subject: “ Dr 
Brewster, in publishing his experiments in 1813, says that they were 
made before he had seen M. Arago’s paper, and even before any of 
his countrymen had any knowledge of what had been done in France. 
(Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Art. Optics, p- 587.) We must take Dr 
Brewster's word for the first part of this assertion; but since an extract 
of M. Arago’s Memoir was inserted in the Moniteur on the 30th of 
August, 1811, there would be some difficulty in proving the truth of 
the second part.” 

‘ And M. Biot complains of Dr Brewster’s Memoir of 1818, as not 
drawn up in the principles of mutual indulgence. He allows tothe Bri- 
tish philosopher that he explained how the deviations of the colours 
from Newton’s scale, are produced by the influence of two axes; and 
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that he gave for the coloured curves a law, empirical indeed, but very 
faithfully predicting the varieties of their forms; but he justly claims 
for himself the merit of having given the first formula which represented 
the apparently anomalous succession of colours in a biaxal crystal, 
namely, Siberian Mica.’—Vol. ii. p. 387. 

Having thus disproved his own assertion that the jealousy here 
referred to was a national one, by taking a part against his own 
countryman, and in a matter too where no question of priority 
exists, Mr Whewell proceeds, in a subsequent passage, to throw 
his combustible matter among the French philosophers. 

‘In the mean-time, however, a controversy between the theory of un- 
dulations and the theory of movable polarization, which Biot had pro- 
posed with a view of accounting for the colours produced by depolarizing 
crystals, had occurred among the French men of science; and this dis- 
pute was carried on, we may now venture to say, with very unnecessary 
acrimony.’ —Vol. ii. p. 438. 


And he concludes his running fire with the following volley 
against MM. Arago and Biot : 


‘In this and others of this author's (M. Biot’s) writings, he expresses 
facts so entirely in the terms of his own hypothesis, that it is difficult to 
separate the two. In the sequel, Arago was the most prominent of Biot’s 
opponents ; and in his report upon Fresnel’s Memoir on the colours of 
crystalline plates, he exposed the weaknesses of the theory of movable 
polarization with so much severity, that these two eminent philosophers 
became entirely estranged from each other’? —Vol. ii. p. 439. 


In the elaborate account which Sir John Herschel* and Pro- 


* The following beautiful passage, in reference to these discussions, 
while it does honour to its author, will justify our observations :— 

‘ As might be expected under such circumstances, as well as from the 
state of political relations, and the consequent limited intercourse be- 
tween Britain and the Continent at the period mentioned, an immense 
variety of results could not but be obtained independently, and simul- 
taneously, or nearly simultaneously, on both sides of the Channel. To 
the lover of knowledge for its own sake, this ought to be matter of pure 
congratulation ; but to such as are fond of discussing rival claims, and 
settling points of scientific precedence, such a rapid succession of inte- 
resting discoveries must, of course, afford a welcome and ample supply 
of critical points, the seeds of an abundant harvest of dispute and recri- 
mination. Regarding, as we do, all such discussions, when carried on in 
a spirit of rivalry or nationality, as utterly derogatory to the interests and 
dignity of science, and as little short, indeed, of sacrilegious profanation 
of regions which we have always been accustomed to “regard only as a 
delightful and honourable refuge from the miserable turmoils and conten- 
tions of interested life, we shall avoid taking any part in them.’ — Her- 


schel’s Treatise on Light, § 884. 
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fessor Lloyd have given of the optical discoveries of their con- 
temporaries, they have never once touched those discordant 
strings whose jarring sounds do not offend the taste of Mr Whe- 
well. Had he been called upon to write the biography of the 
eminent persons whose scientific labours he reviews, we might 
have found some apology for him in the general taste for excite- 
ment; but it is rather strange that an author who cannot make 
room for the most important discoveries, should yet be able to 
find space for the most trifling morsels of scandal. 

But, even if the propriety of intruding personal discussions 
is admitted, it might have been expected that the historian and 
arbiter of science would have put his readers in possession of 
both sides of the question. Mr Whewell, however, does not 
encumber himself with such difficulties. He has not only con- 
fined himself strictly to the allegations on one side, but he has 
given these allegations in the words of the parties themselves ; 
and it is, perhaps, as well that he has done this, as the few sen- 
tences of his own which he does add, are not what we were en- 
titled to expect, either in point of fact, or of science. 

ifaving thus given a specimen of Mr Whewell’s method of 
discussing the questiones vevatas of anticipations of scientific dis- 
coveries, it may be interesting to observe how he treats other cases 
of the same kind; and whether or not, like his immortal prede- 
cessor Lord Chancellor Bacon, he evinces occasional partialities 
in favour of particular suitors whom misfortune has driven before 
his tribunal. 

The polarization of light by refraction was rediscovered by two 
individuals after Malus, one of whom was M. Biot. 

‘The property of the tourmaline was rediscovered by Dr See- 
beck of Berlin after Biot. 

‘The rings in calcareous spar were rediscovered by Biot and 
Seebeck after Wollaston. 

M. Fresnel was anticipated by Dr Young to some extent in 
the explanation of the colours of polarizing plates ;* and Mr Whe- 
well himself informs us ‘that the principle of interferences and 
‘the theory of undulations, as far as that principle depends 
‘ upon the theory, was a second time established by Fresnel in 
*‘ France, fourtecn years after it had been discovered, fully proved, 
‘and repeatedly published by Young in England ;’+ and a few 
pages afterwards he says that Young ‘ had the satisfaction to see 
* Fresnel rediscover, and Arago adopt his views on diffraction.’ 

And, to close this list, M. Arago’s beautiful discovery of the 
phenomena of Newton’s rings, when produced between a glass 


— — o ES EES 


* Vol. II. p. 427. t Vol. II. p. 409, 410. 
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lens and a metallic reflector, was rediscovered by Mr Airy 
about fifteen years afterwards. 

Now, these various rediscoveries are not only not made the 
ground of disagreeable discussion, as they might have been, and 
regarded as grounds of national jealousy, but, in the most im- 
portant of them, the original discoverer is represented by our 
author as enjoying satisfaction in place of feeling disappointment ; 
—a feeling which we think the correct one, when the second dis- 
coverer, as in the offensive case previously adduced by Mr Whe- 
well, freely surrenders all the honour to his more fortunate rival. 
But while Mr Whewell can accommodate the tone of his dis- 
cussions to circumstances, he can accommodate them also to 
friendship. ‘The anticipation of Mr Airy by M. Arago is never 
once mentioned. ‘The experiments of the Cambridge Professor 
are given by our author,* and M. Arago is deprived of all the 
honour of his prior discovery. Mr Airy, we are well convinced, 
knew nothing of M. Arago’s previous ‘labours; and though he 

might have some diffic ulty i in proving it, yet we may safely say for 
him, that neither he nor any of his countrymen had any know- 
ledge of what had been done in France.t “Such are some of the 
advantages of not being a Scotchman ! 

While Mr Whewell has thus handled the nicest questions of 
contemporary desert with little delicacy, some partiality, and con- 
siderable injustice, he has at the same time made fearful havoc 
among the achievements of his heroes. The beautiful discoveries 
of Sir John Herschel respecting the cause of the deviation of the 
polarized tints from those of Newton’s scale, are not only 
wholly omitted, but the merit of having explained their 
deviations is erroneously ascribed to another philosopher. 
Malus is robbed of his fine discovery of depolarization; Biot 
is deprived of his priority to Seebeck in the discovery of the 
property of the tourmaline; and the previous discovery of 
the same property in the agate and other crystals is not even 
mentioned. Biot’s splendid researches on circular polariza- 
tion are not duly honoured ; and his recent discoveries respecting 
dextrine, and the nutrition and growth of corn, are never once 
referred to. Seebeck is deprived of the honour of having disco- 
vered circular polarization in liquids, about the same time as Biot. 
M. Arago has, by a transference of it to Mr Airy, been deprived of 
his discovery of the phenomena of Newton’s rings, as developed 


* Vol. II. p. 450. 
+ This anticipation of Mr Airy’s expetimenis is fully stated in Pros 
fessor Lloyd’s Report, which Mr Whewell has more than once quoted. 
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by metallic reflection; and to conclude a list, which would be 
a very long one, were we to include the injuries done to others, 
M. Fresnel himself, who has received such high and well-merited 
praise, has been deposed from his rightful elevation, by assigning 
to Dr Young the most distinguished place in the history of Physt- 
cal Optics.* 

We shall now conclude our observations on Mr Whewell’s 
History of Optical Discovery, by a few remarks on the view 
which he has given of the undulatory theory. In a former Ar- 
ticle+ we had occasion to notice his extravagant statements on 
this subject. We also are admirers, but in a more moderate spi- 
rit, of the beautiful theory of waves. We follow with delight the 
converging labours of Arago, Young, and Fresnel,—three inse- 
parable and immortal names,—and we see in their sagacious spe- 
culations, the bud, perhaps even the early blossom of that gigan- 
tic tree which may yet cover with its foliage, and enrich with its 
fruit, the vast field of optical discovery. But truth has its high 
claims to notice as well as the finest theories; and it is the busi- 
ness of a Journal such as ours to protect it from violation. In his 
admiration of the undulatory theory, Mr Whewell hazards the 
following opinions : :-—* But the phenome na became more numer- 
‘ous, more various, more strange :—-No matter; the theory is 
* equal to them all. It makes not a single new physical hypothe- 
‘sis; but out of its original stock of principles it educes the 
* counterpart of all that observation shows. It accounts for, ex- 
§ plains, simplifies s, the most entangled cases,’ &e. &e. A few pages 
afterwards, * ‘The undulatory theory accounts for the phenomena 

* of light, as completely as ihe theory of gravitation does for the 
§ facts of the solar system? And again—‘ Our end in what we 
‘have done, has been to trace the advances of optics towards 

‘ perfection as a theory ;—and this task we have now nearly exe- 
* cuted as far as our abilities allow.’ 

In reply to these observations we must assert, in plain lan- 
guage, that they are wholly unfounded ; and in opposition to them 
we maintain the following propositions :— 

That the undulatory theory is not equal to all the pheno- 
mena. 

2. That it has made new physical suppositions, and that it will 
require many more. 








* The whole of the History of the Discovery of the Law of Extraor- 
dinary Refraction in Biaxal Crystals, and of the true axes of Double 
Refraction or Axes of Elasticity, is entirely erroneous. 


+ No. CXVIII. p. 437. 
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3. That it does not account for, explain, and simplify the most 
entangled cases. 

4, That it does not account for the phenomena of light as 
completely as gravitation does for astronomical facts; and 

5. That it is not a perfect theory. 

In stating the optical discoveries which he has omitted, and 
which he says justly excite admiration, he mentions one, viz. the 
discovery of the phenomena and laws of absorption, which, he adds, 
hitherto stand unconnected with the theory,—that is, which the 
theory which accounts for the most entangled cases cannot explain. 
But among Mr Whewell’s omitted discoveries he has forgotten 
other two, due to the same author, which the theory cannot 
touch,—namely, the transverse fringes of grooved surfaces, and 
the phenomena of crystallized surfaces; to which we may now 
add that new property of light which, at the last meeting of the 
British Association, Mr Whewell himself, Professor Lloyd, and 
Professor Maccullagh, and the whole physical section, confessed 
themselves unable to explain by any theory. We are of opinion 
that the dispersion of light, even with the new hypothesis of finite 
intervals, the dark lines in the spectrum, and the phenomena of 
metallic polarization, are not yet brought within the pale of the 
theory ; but we shall not press these difficulties at present, and 
content ourselves with asking Mr Whewell how it happens that 
in a fair and honest estimate of the value of the undulatory theo- 
ry, he has omitted all those discoveries which it is not able to 
explain ? 

The length of these discussions compels us to make a rapid 
survey of the rest of Mr Whewell’s book. The subjects of heat, 
and of the relations of air and vapdur, which conclude the second 
volume, are treated briefly but ably, under the new coined names of 
Thermotics and Atmology, though with considerable injustice, as 
we shall see, to individual philosophers. The third volume con- 
tains short but clever sketches of Electricity, Magnetism, and 
Galvanism, in which the author does justice to the transcendent 
merits of Mr Faraday. Chemistry is next treated with some de- 
tail, and from it our author passes to Mineralogy, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Physiology, and Comparative Anatomy, terminating his 
labours with the History of Geology. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow our author through these 
extensive fields of knowledge; but there is one subject of which 
Mr Whewell was particularly qualified to be the historian, and 
as to which we must say a few words. The subject to which 
we allude is mineralogy and crystallography, a science which, in 
one of its branches, was recently without laws, while in another 
it is still without a classification. We should, therefore, have 
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excused a Professor of Mineralogy for making the most of the 
favourite science which he had taught, and for placing its 
yeneralizations in the most favourable light; but, contrary to 
bis practice in other branches of knowledge, he has depreciated 
his own subject, and treated very slightly the only general 
principle of which it could boast,—namely, the establishment 
of distinct systems of crystallization. ‘The fourth chapter of this 
book is entitled Lstablishment of the Distinction of Systems of 
Crystallization ; and the fifth, Reception and Conjirmation of the 
Distinction of Systems. Now, what Mr Whewell here calls the 
confirmation of distinct systems, was their actual establishment ; 
and the labours of Weiss, which alone preceded the optical sys- 
tem, were only preludial to it, while Mohs’s determination of 
primitive forms was confirmatory of it. ‘The priority of introdu- 
cing this distinction of systems has been matter of controvers 

between these two German crystallographers; and Mr Whewell 
thinks that it appears, on the whole, that Weiss first published 
works in which the system is employed. Professor Weiss pro- 
poses the following divisions :—'The regular system, the four- 
membered, the two-and-two-membered, the three-and-three-membere 
ed; and Mohs’s divisions were the tessular, pyramidal, prismatic, 
and rhombohedral systems. ‘The systems or classes introduced by 
Sir David Brewster“ were ¢hree, —depending on differences of 
internal structure, and deduced from the examination of an im- 
mense number of crystallized bodies. Many of the primitive 
forms established by Hauy and others at first resisted this me- 
thod of classification, but the author of it did not seruple to pro- 
nounce all such determinations to be incorrect. He predicted 
even the primitive forms of minerals that had not been examined, 
or that had resisted examination, and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his system triumph over every difficulty. But this gene- 
ralization went farther than the mere determination of the sys- 
tems of crystallization in ordinary cases. It determined the sys- 
tem in all those cases of limiting forms, where the systems of 
Weiss and Mohs were wholly at fault. When a cubical crystal, 
for example, presented itself to the mineralogist, he could not 
determine whether it was a cube or a rhomb of 90°, or a prism 
with a square base, having its height equal to its breadth. ‘This 
was the case with Boracile, w hose primitive form was regarded 
by every mineralogist as the cube, while the optical system pro- 
nounced it a rhomb of 90°, Nor did the optical system stop here, 


* Phil. Trans. 1818, p. 245, Wernerian Transactions, vol. iii. p. 50- 
557. 
VOL, LXVI, NO, CXXXIII, K 
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Its author had given a method of compounding and resolving the 
true axes of double refraction, to which Fresnel afterwards gave 
the name of Axes of Elasticity ; and he demonstrated, that in 
erystals which possess three equal rectangular axes of double re- 
fraction, the forces which emanate from them will be in equili- 
brio in every point of the erystal, and there will be no double 
refraction ; that in erystals with two optical axes, the three axes 
are of unequal intensity, while in crystals with one axis, two of 
the axes are equal. 

By transferring these three axes to the integrant molecules of 
erystals, and considering that such molecules, when they exist 
either in a state of solution or fusion, have no double refraction, 
the same author arrived at the conclusion, that double refraction 
is produced by the attraction of aggregation, thus uniting the 
double refraction of pressure with the double refraction of erys- 
tallization.* By pursuing these views, he obtained an explana- 
tion of the phenomena of cleavage; f and by supposing the crys- 
tallization to take place under forces which act more or less power- 
fully in the direction of the different axes, or in solutions varying 
in density and temperature, and containing different quantities 
of foreign matter, we can give a rational account of isomorphism, 
dimorphism, and plesiomorphism ; and of other remarkable phe- 
nomena in the mineral kingdom, which have hitherto resisted 
all explanation. 

If Mr Whewell has failed, either from want of knowledge or 
want of will, in recording rightly, or in recording at all, the gene- 
ral views which his own science might have presented to him, it 
is not surprising that in departments of knowledge with which 
he is less familiar, we should meet with the same marks of 
haste, and of limited information. ‘The task would be an end- 
less one were we to show this in detail. The beautiful experi- 
ments of Fusinieri, so rich in general views, are not mentioned 
in the book on electricity; nor are the fine discoveries of Du- 
trochet recorded under the head of physiology. ‘The whole sub- 
ject of vision—the discoveries respecting the eye, the ear, and 
the voice, are wholly overlooked. Even the grand practical in- 
ventions of the present day, involving as they do great scientific 
principles, and great national interests,—are passed by as things 
forgotten ; and although a whole chapter is devoted to the pro- 
gress of the Anis in the dark ayes, we hear nothing more of them 
in the ages of meridian light! Mr Babbage’s mighty inven- 
tions of the calculating engine, and the system of mechanical nota- 


er 


* Phil. Trans, 1830, p. 87. + Ib. p. 92. 
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tion, are never once named; and balloons, and steam-boats, and 
steam-guns, and gas illumination, and locomotive engines, and 
railways, are all extinguished in the blaze of the luminiferous 
ether ! 

These and other extraordinary omissions and oversights which 
we have already pointed out, are doubtless owing to our author's 
rapid march, as well as to his impatience of enquiry. But in 
taking a general glance at the materials of his work, we think we 
can perceive system even in his errors; and we do not hesitate 
to say, that the generalization which he has most successfully 
pursued is that of grossly neglecting the claims of the philoso- 
phers and authors of Seotland. We shall not enquire how far the 
animadversions of Playfair, of Leslie, of Brougham, and of other 
eminent Scotsmen, may have excited unfriendly feelings in our 
sister universities ; and still less shall we enquire to what degree 
personal and even political feelings may have mingled their poison 
in this injustice towards our intellectual home. We shall content 
ourselves with submitting to our readers a brief outline of the 
evidence upon which we have ventured to give utterance to this 
deep and painful conviction. 

Mr James Gregory’s independent discovery of the Law of the 
Sines is not mentioned in the chapter on refraction, nor any of 
his other labours recorded; Maclaurin’s admirable Account of 
Newton’s Discoveries is not even named, and his scientific re- 
searches doomed to almost total silence. ‘The noble Dissertations 
of Playfair and Leslie on the History of Science seem to have been 
thought unworthy of notice. ‘The mineralogical survey of She- 
hallien and the correct deduction of the earth’s density by the 
former, is not even noticed in a separate section on that interest- 
ing subject.* Sir John Leslie is contemptuously treated in refe- 
rence to his Theory of Heat. His photometer and other meteo- 
rological inventions are omitted ; and his hygrometer is not even 
named ina paragraph on that instrument, where even Dalton’s 
piece of whipcord is respectfully immortalized. Mr Watt’s claims 
to the discovery of the composition of water do not seem to be 


* In this section, where Dr Hutton’s result is intended to be given, his 
measure of the earth’s density is not recorded, though the measure of 
Cavendish, which is given, is compared with it, and erroneously called 5} 
in place of 54. These defects may be thus seen and supplied :— 


Mr Whewell’s Information. Earth's Density. Correct Information. Earth’s Density. 
Hutton, Hutton, 4.5 
Cavendish, 54 Playfair, 4.85 

Cavendish, 5.48 
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known to our author ;* and his splendid Iabours on the steam-engine 
are recorded in a single sentence of penurious praise. Dr Black 
is deprived of his grand discovery of latent heat ; and though Mr 
Watt and Professor Robison have exposed the insufficiency of 
the claims of Deluc (who was the bosom friend of Mr Watt), yet 
Mr Whewell has assigned to the Swiss philosopher the priority 
of discovery, and afterwards divided it with Mr Wilcke of Sweden. 
The names of our two Hunters, and our two Monros, are just 
mentioned in half a line, as among the followers of a path pointed 
out to them, while the anatomical discoveries of the poet Goethe 
occupy a whole page! The founders and illustrators of the Hut- 
tonian theory are treated with the most marked injustice ; and the 
theory itself is placed on the same level with that of Werner, as 
a premature generalization. Vlayfair’s splendid illustrations of it 
are never named; and Sir James Hall's immortal experiments on 
heat acting under compression, are blotted out of history by the 
lethal stroke of Mr Whewell. 

If the fathers of Scottish science have thus fallen in their own 
field of glory, their children may look in vain for quarter. Among 
the living victims of Mr Whewell’s steel we may enumerate the 
names of Lord Brougham, Mr Ivory, Mrs Sommerville, and Sir 
Charles Bell. The labours in Physical Astronomy of Mr Ivory 
and Mrs Sommerville are obliterated from its history, excepting in 
the middle of a line, where the name only of the former occurs in 
a list of seven astronomers, from among whom Mr Airy is selected 
for distinction! Ur Ure’s experiments on the force of steam are 
flippantly criticised ; and though Mr Whewell gives a history of 
this class of experiments ‘on account of the importance of the 
‘research to the useful arts,’ yet he is wholly ignorant of the 
magnificent series of experiments on the force of steam made by 
Prony, Arago, and others, by order of the French Government, 
and with elasticities so high as ¢wentyfour atmospheres.t Sir 


* See Lord Brougham’s Discourse of Natural Theology, p. 169, Note. 

+ The translator of the account of these valuable experiments makes 
the following appropriate remarks upon them :—* As similar experiment 
had never been made on elasticities above eight atmosp sheres, the commit- 
tee resolved to extend them to above twenty, and in performing this most 
arduous task they have evinced the greatest ingenuity and practical skill 
in the construction of the apparatus, and the greatest address in conduct- 
ing the experiments. The results which were obtained, cannct fail to 
be considered as one of the most valuable presents whicii science has for 
a long time conferred on the arts of life; and as likely to prove one of 
the greatest blessings to humanity. It is a reflection on England and on 
her successive governments that such experiments have not been long ago 
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Charles Bell is nearly deprived of the whole labours of his life, by 
giving Mr Mayo an equal claim to his principal discovery, while 
all his other researches are wholly unnoticed ! 

We may add,’ says Mr Whewell, ‘ to the discoveries in nervous 
anatomy, the remarkable one made in our own time by Sir Charles Bell 
and Mr Mayo, that the two offices of conducting the creative impressions 
from the central seat of the will to the muscles, and of propagating sen- 
sations from the surface of the body and the externa! orgaus of sense to 
the sentient mind, reside in two distinct portions of the nervous sub- 
stance ;—a discovery which has been described to be “ doubtless the 
most important accession to physiological (anatomical) knowledge since 
the time of Harvey.” "—Vol. iii. p. 425. 

Now, this most important discovery, the most important since 
the time of Harvey, is thus, as just noticed, weighed out in equal 
portions to Sir Charles Bell and Mr Mayo; but if we turn to 
Dr Henry’s able Report to the British Association, from whieh 
the whole passage in Mr Whewell is borrowed, we shall see the 
alchymical process by which Dr [lenry’s gold is reconverted into 
the baser metals. 


These two offices,’ says Dr Henry, ‘ of conducting creative im- 
pressions froin the central seat of the will to the muscles, and of propa- 
gating sensations from the surface of the body and the external organs 
of sense to the sensoriam commune, have been of late years shown to 
reside in distinct portions of the nervous substance. 

* The honour of this discover Y doubtless the most important acces- 
sion to physiological knowledge since the time of Harvey, belongs ea- 
clusively to Sir Charles Bell. It constitutes, moreover, only a part of 
the new truths which his researches have unveiled. 


Dr Henry goes on to give an account of the valuable labours 
of .MM. Majendie and Flourens (wholly omitted by Mr Whe- 
well), as confirming those of Sir Charles Bell; and he concludes 
with an account of Mr Mayo’s able researches, which lhe charae- 


made under their direction; it is a reflection on our public institutions, 
which ought in matters of science to advise and stimulate the govern- 
ment ; it is a reflection on the characteristic benevolence of our country- 
men, that means should not have been taken to avert the tremendous cala- 
mities of explosion by steam. But in proportion as it was the daty of 
England, where every thing but intellectual labour is carried on by steam, 
to have originated and completed such an enquiry; in the same propor- 
tion is it honourable to the French Government,—to the Academy of 
Sciences, and to the eminent committee whom they appointed,—to have 
achieved so important a work.’—Edinburgh Journal of Science, 1830, 


No, V. N.S. p. 90, 
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terises as correcting some errors of detail in the system of the 
former. 


In concluding our notice of Mr Whewell’s volumes, we must 
regret out inability to speak more favourably of a work composed 
with so much haste, and breathing so sectarian a spirit. To the 
character of an independent history of the inductive sciences, or 
of a comprehensive survey of the existing state of human know- 
‘ ledge,’ it has no claim; nor, looking to its ulterior aim, can we 
permit ourselves to believe that on such a pedestal the stately 
column of a higher philosophy can be reared. To us, indeed, 
such an attempt appears utterly hopeless ; and if we cannot con- 
ceive how a Newton or a Laplace could give laws to inventive 
and original minds, still less can we imagine that heaven-born 
genius can be either checked or directed in its flight by those 
who have never imbibed its spirit nor wielded its power. 

Although Mr Whewell has almost shunned the subject of 
scientific patronage and of national endowments for science, yet 
his peculiar opinions are betrayed even by his silence. He 
recounts the labours of Tycho without any sympathy for his 
exile. He sheds no tear over the hunger and griefs of Kepler. 
The persecution of Galileo calls forth no generous indigna- 
tion. The promotion even of Newton is recorded with no 
expression of joy. ‘The ‘ disgusts and discouragements’ which 
threatened to paralyse the genius of Fresnel excites no angry 
feeling ; and the noble conduct of the French Government in 
subsequently exempting him from all professional toil does not 
receive its meed of praise. In the course of his three volumes, 
indeed, our author expresses no interest, and, we presume, does 
not feel any, in the condition and fortunes of those great men 
who have consecrated their genius to the intellectual advance- 
ment of their species. Satisfied with deriving wealth and import- 
ance from their ‘ priority and place,’ there are men, few, we trust, 
in number, who affirm that scientific glory should be its own 
reward, and, that * that love of knowledge is not genuine which is 
‘ stimulated by patronage,’ nor ‘ those speculations free and true 
* which are thus forced into being.’ * With such men we have 
no community of feeling. They exist chiefly in the cloisters of 
antiquated institutions, whose prejudices even a pure religion has 


* Vol. II. p. 280. Ought not the statesman, the divine, the physician, 
the defender of his country, and the teacher of youth, also to make their 


love of knowledge genuine, and their speculations free and true, by gra- 
tuitous labour ? 
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not been able to abate, and through whose iron bars the light of 
knowledge and of liberty has not been able to penetrate. 

If we would give dignity to science and promote its interests, 
we must better the condition of scientific men. If we would 
extend the useful arts, we must encourage inventors. If we 
would call forth the powers of genius, we must free it from its 
cares, and enable it to apply its undivided energies to the lofty 
purposes for which it is given. If we would excite its noblest 
ambition, and conjure up its mightiest spirit, we must place 
honours and dignities within its reach. 

But it is not enough that intellectual pre-eminence be fostered 
in its individual efforts. It is from the union of insulated 
labours, and from the stimulus of combined exertions, that great 
achievements are to spring. ‘The chivalry of science must be 
incorporated by the State, and patronised by the Sovereign; 
and when England shall have performed this great duty, and a 
Minister of Public Instruction shall preside over her Literature, 
her Science, her Arts, and her Schools, she will then arrest the 
tide which has been carrying art and science from her shores; she 
will then reach that position which other nations have preoccu- 
pied; and her free institutions, sustained by a pure altar and an 
instructed people, will acquire that permanency and strength 
which can only be derived from moral and intellectual greatness. 


Aur. VII.— The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the 
Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 
Edited by Monrcomery Marvin. 8vo. Vols. I1., IIL, 1V., 
and V. London: 1837. 


r¥\uese volumes complete the series of Documents, official and 

demi-official, to which we called the attention of our readers 
last year upon the appearance of the first, and which we then 
described as a work of extraordinary interest. Their continua- 
tion maintains that interest to the end; and the world is now put 
in possession of the whole facts connected with an administra- 
tion which, for the truly statesmanlike capacity displayed in 
every portion of it,—the genius for affairs, the civil as well as the 
military wisdom and energy presiding over the whole,—has cer- 
tainly no superior, if it have a rival, in modern history. As this 
work, combining, from the variety of warlike scenes, as well as 
political transactions, which form its subject, the greatest enter- 
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tainment with solid instruction, is likely to be in every library, 
we shall not enter upon any particular account of its contents. 
But, after the remarks which we made upon Lord Wellesley’s 
policy, in our former paper, it is peculiarly gratifying to observe 
the testimony borne to his merits by the Kast India Company ; 
and the high value which that hody sets upon this record of his 
proceedings, as a lesson for future governors and their subordi- 
nate agents. The Court of Directors, in their Circular to their 
Governments i in India, of 2d June 1837, intimate that they have 
ordered a hundred copies of these ‘ Despatches and Minutes’ to be 
sent to the different Presidencies, in addition to those which they 

had before transmitted; as ‘ containing,’ they observe, ‘a fund 
* of information of incalculable value to those active ly engaged 
‘in the diplomatic, legislative, and military business of India.’ 
In announcing this proceeding to Lord Wellesley, they « add (in 
a letter, also “printed by Mr Martin in his fifth volume) :—‘ ‘T'o 
* the eventful and brilliant period of your Lordship’s govern- 

‘ment, the Court look back with feelings common to their 

* countrymen ; and anxious that the minds of their servants 
‘ should be enlarged by the instruction to be derived from the 

“accumulated ex (perience of eminent statesmen, they felt it a 
* duty to diffuse widely the means of consulting a w ork unfolding 
‘the principles upon which the supremacy of Britain in India 
‘was successfully maintained and enlarged, under a combina- 
‘tion of circumstances in the highest degree critical and dif- 
* ficult.’ 

Although these volumes embrace the whole administration of 
Lord Wellesley, and detail the several important measures by 
which our Eastern Empire was extended and consolidated during 
those seven years, the larger portion is devoted to the Mahratta 
war, and the events connected with it. ‘The Mysore war, to 
which alone our former statements and remarks were confined, 
receives some very important and curious illustrations in one 
portion of the Appendix. Upon each of these topics we have a 
few words to say; chiefly with the view of directing the reader’s 
attention to the most convenient manner of studying the sub- 
ject. 

It will be recollected that Lord Wellesley’s having discovered 
ample proof of Tippoo Sultan’s correspondence and co-opera- 
tion with France, on the taking of Seringapatam, was mentioned 
in our last article. Sufficient evidence of this fact had been, as 
we then showed, produced before the war was undertaken j—quite 
enough ce tainly to justify that war—indeed to make it no 
longer amatter of choice—but e ‘nough also to satisfy Lord Wel- 
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lesley that much more remained yet undiscovered. Upon the 
fall of the tyrant’s capital, accordingly, the rest of his corres- 
pondence was found; and some very singular portions of it are 
given in the fifth volume. Those who have examined the de- 
tails in the first, will do well to read this before they proceed to 
the rest of the work. ‘The inextinguishable hatred of the Eng- 
lish nation and power which breathes through the whole can 
well be imagined; nor have we any right to complain of it, or 
to blame it, any more than we have to quarrel with the warmth 
of his attachment for France ; but though this is expressed in suf- 
ficiently lively terms when he is writing to the ¢ Crrizen Re- 
‘ FRESENTATIVES, and even leads this Oriental revolutionist to 
‘acknowledge the sublimity of the new French Constitution,’ 
and to propose ‘ alliance and fraternity,’ it does not prevent him, 
in his letters to the Grand Seignior, from testifying his ‘ bound- 
‘ Jess satisfaction’ on Jearning that the ‘Turk is about .to ‘ free 
‘ his regions from the contamination of those shameless tribes’ 
(the French), or from strenuously exhorting him, * by word and 
‘ deed, to repel those abandoned infidels.’ 

In examining the subject of the Mahratta war, the reader 
will do well to begin with a very able paper of Lord Castle- 
reagh, then at the head of the India Board, and containing his 
objections to the policy of the treaty of Bassein, which led 
ultimately to that war. It is a singular circumstance, and 
strikingly illustrates the evils of governing vast dominions on 
the other side of the globe, that Lord Castlereagh states all his 
doubts and objections, in March 1804, to the policy which had 
been pursued trom the latter end of 1802, but had been resolved 
upon, both in this country and in India, long before ; that his 
Lordship gives, as the reason for not having earlier stated, or 
indeed been aware of those objections, his having been prevented 
from reading the long series of the negotiations with the Court 
of Poonah by ‘a variety of other important subjects pressing 
‘ upon his attention,’ during the eighteen months he had been in 
office, until the letters just received ‘ announced the probability 
‘of a rupture with the Mahrattas ;’ and, that long before his 
statement, with the suggestions which he grounds upon it as 
fit to guide the Indian negotiations, could reach Caleutta—nay, 
before the statement was committed to paper in Downing Street 
—the Mahratta war had broken out; had been prosecuted, by a 
series of the most signal victories, to a successful conclusion ; and 
had been closed by a treaty of peace, signed 30th December, 
1803,—Lord Castlereagh’s paper being despatched, 4th March, 
1804. That paper, however, deserves great attention. It can- 
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didly admits that Lord Wellesley was authorized, by his instrue- 
tions from home, to form some such alliance as he did with the 
Peishwah; it further admits, that the principle of a subsidiary 
arrangement had been subsequently approved at home; but it 
argues that no part should have been taken with any of the 
Mahratta states; that a British army on their frontier, and ready 
to side with any one as might best secure the great object of 
preventing any one from overpowering the rest, and of protect- 
ing the Nizam, would have been a preferable course ; and that if 
we were to make common cause with any of the Mahratta 
powers, we should have preferred almost any of the greater feu- 
datory chiefs (the Berar Raja, Scindia, he seems even to think 
Holkar, who was an adventurer, and had only a temporary in- 
fluence) to the Peishwah, the nominal head of the empire, and 
whose force was inconsiderable. ‘These views, manifestly, as 
we take the liberty of thinking, erroneous, are urged with great 
foree. But they are fully discussed, and most satisfactorily re- 
futed in an elaborate answer by Sir Arthur Wellesley (Duke of 
Wellington) in a paper which is also given in the fifth volume ; 
and no person can more conveniently study the whole subject 
than by first reading these two important documents before pro- 
ceeding to the third and fourth volumes, It is fair to add, that 
notwithstanding Lord Castlereagh’s objections to the past, and 
his doubts touching the future Indian policy, he seems to have 
candidly yielded to the cogent reasoning advanced by those on 
the spot, and to have given them his unflinching support. The 
conduct of Lord Sidmouth in this respect appears to have been 
marked throughout by great sagacity, and by that firm and cou- 
rageous spirit which remarkably distinguished him ; and for which, 
widely as those with whom we generally agree have always dif- 
fered from him on many most important questions, they have 
never hesitated to give him all credit. ‘That the war with Scin- 
dia, and afterwards with Holkar, was not merely justifiable, but 
a matter of inevitable necessity, no one can doubt. Scindia, 
indeed, who had distinctly admitted that the treaty of Bassein 
was to him unobjectionable, and in no way affected his interest, 
when it was originally communicated to him, not only united 
himself with the Berar Raja against its provisions, and for the 
purpose of removing the Peishwah, and again placing on the 
Musnud a creature of their own; not only made advances to 
Ho!kar, who had driven the Peishwah from his dominions until 
the British arms restored him, but declared, in plain terms, when 
required to give a categorical answer as to his designs, that he 
must wait until the Raja met him with his army, before he 
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* could say whether it was to be peace or war.’ That question, 
therefore, was no longer left for Lord Wellesley“to decide ; and 
happily his determination was seconded; and his measures exe- 
cuted, by officers of such distinguished ability and valour as led 
the British army through a series of victories not surpassed in 
any war. By Sir Arthur Wellesley’s brilliant campaign much 
more admiration would naturally be excited, had he not, in Eu- 
rope, so mightily eclipsed his own earlier renown. But no one 
can read of the splendid actions performed by Lord Lake, with- 
out feeling that the fame of this brave and skilful warrior has 
not been adequate to his merits. The remoteness of the scene 
upon which the greatest exploits were performed, with very indif- 
ferent means, and the overwhelming importance of the events 
which, at the same time, engrossed all men’s minds nearer home, 
have caused the actions of this eminent person to be far less cele- 
brated than, in happier circumstances, they must have been. Nor 
can any one read his despatches, and his private letters, without 
the greatest admiration of the kindly disposition and the genu- 
ine modesty which they every where display. 


In closing these few remarks, we must express our regret that 


the editor has not given more space to documents connected 
with the Governor-General’s measures respecting the encourage- 
ment of learning and scientific pursuits; the suppression of the 
Sangurs or human sacrifices; the aid to missionaries, and pre+ 
cautions respecting them, and other philanthropie objects— 
objects of an universal and personal interest, and to which we 
the more regret that more room has not been assigned in these 
volumes, because the documents which do relate to them, espe- 
cially those concerning the Calcutta College, and the instrue- 
tions to promote researches in Natural History, show plainly 
how anxiously Lord Wellesley’s attention was directed to the 
arts of peace. The defect might be supplied in the publica- 
tion, which has been promised, of the Despatches relating to 


uropean affairs, when his Lordship was in office, after his re- 
turn from India. 
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Art. VIII.— The Life of Tuomas Jerrerson, third President 
of the United States; with parts of his Correspondence never 
before published, and Notices of his Opinions on questions of 
Civil Government, National Policy, and Constitutional Taw. 
By Greorce Tuc KER, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Virginia. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1837. 


FTER Washington and Franklin, there is no person who fills 
so eminent a place among the great men of America, as 
Jefferson. Whether we regard his important services in the 
revolutionary contest, or his subsequent assertion of the prin- 
ciples upon which the separation was undertaken,—both while he 
filled a subordinate station in Washington’s s presidency, thwarted 
by his colleagues, as well as at variance with his chief, and while 
he administered himself the government of that free and prosper- 
ous country,—no reasonable doubt can be entertained, that to his 
enlightened views and to the firmness of his character, it is in- 
debted for much of that freedom and prosperity. While his ene- 
mies have admitted the integrity of his conduct, and the unde 
viating consistency with which he acted upon the principles pro 
fessed by him for upwards of half a century, marked by mightier 
changes and more perplexing difficulties than perhaps the history 
of nations ever before recorded, he was, during the last twenty 
years of his public life, the recognised leader of the party whic) 
had effected the first, possibly the most remarkable of those re- 
volutions, and the one that has had the greatest influence upon 
the fortunes of mankind. As the only charge against him, whilst 
engaged in state affairs, related to the vehemence of his republi- 
can opinions, and the prejudices connected with them in regard 
to the foreign policy of his country, so almost the only question 
that can now be raised concerning his merits, must be upon the 
extent of the benefits which America owed to him, and the de- 
gree in which he possessed those qualities ascribed to him by his 
admirers. ‘That he was a great man, and a great public benefac- 
tor, can only be denied by those whom the prejudices of national 
or of party animosity on either side of the Atlantic, render blind 
to the merits of a republican and an American. But even they 
who judge him the least fairly and calmly, will be ready to ad- 
mit, that the account of such » man’s life, drawn from authentic 
sources of information, and given with a singular freedom from 
partiality i in its substance, as well as of affectation in its execu- 
tion, forms a very valuable addition to the stock of our political 
and historical knowledge; and this praise cannot be withheld 
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from the work of Professor Tucker, which is now before us. A 
consideration of the subject of it will direct our attention, not 
only to the remarkable person whose history it records, but to 
several matters of great interest to other countries as well as the 
United States. 

The book is dedicated appropriately to Jefferson’s successor in 
the Presidency, James Madison, who shared in his opinions, and 
was his steady and attached friend in private life, as he had been 
his zealous and conscientious supporter in public. From this able 
and excellent person the author derived much assistance in the 
performance of his task; he having both ‘ kindly answered his 
‘ enquiries and guided his researches.’ ‘To him application was 
made on all matters of doubt; much of the information was de- 
rived from him ; and he revised nearly the whole of the first vo- 
lume. It is an affecting cireumstance, that when the dedication 
was sent to Mr Madison, he delayed answering the letter which 
enclosed it for some months, his health being in a very feeble 
state, and those about him dreading the effects of any exertion ; 
but at last being determined to delay giving his sanction no longer, 
he said, ‘ there was no time to lose ;’ and on the 27th June 1836, 
only thirteen hours before he expired, he dictated, and with con- 
siderable effort, signed a letter, which the author has very pro- 
perly printed. In it, this upright and venerable statesman ex- 
presses his confidence in the author's ‘ capacity to do justice to 
‘a character so interesting to the country and to the world; and 
he adds, ¢ It could not escape me, that a feeling of personal 
* friendship has mingled itself greatly with the credit you allow 

to my public services. Lam, at the same time, justified by my 

consciousness in saying, that an ardent zeal was always felt to 
make up for deficiencies in them, by a sincere and steadfast co- 
operation in promoting such a reconstruction of our political 
system as would provide for the permanent liberty and happi- 
ness of the United States ; and that of the many good fruits it 
has produced, which have well rewarded the efforts and anxie- 
ties that led to it, no one has been a more rejoicing witness 
than myself.’ ‘The author has farther had the assistance of 
Mr Jefferson’s family, especially his daughter Mrs Randolph, and 
of some aged friends who remembered his earlier life. He had 
the freest access to his papers, from his grandson and executor ; 
and he had himself an acquaintance of twenty-seven years with 
the subject of his work. During the last fifteen months of his 
life their intercourse was ‘ frequent and familiar.’ It must be 
added, that with a general coincidence of political principles, so 
far as belonging to the same party, Professor Tucker by no 
means agrees in all Mr Jefferson’s opinious, and never hesitates 
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to express his dissent where he differs; and his disapprobation of 
such parts of the President’s conduct as appear to deserve cei- 
sure. The work may not satisfy either extreme of American 
party: the Federalists are not likely to forgive any one who re- 
cords the useful and the successful efforts which overthrew their 
influence, and prevented them from regaining the ascendency 
that had been propped up by the alarm of the French Revolu- 
tion ; the Democrats may, with the accustomed and unreasonable 
intolerance of faction, be more vexed at a few candid admissions, 
which a regard for truth and justice has drawn forth, than grati- 
fied with the clear statement of their policy, and the successful 
defence of it in the main. But reflecting men will give their 
confidence to one who has so well earned it by fairness and mo- 
deration, and whose labours received the dying sanction of so 
unsuspected a judge, and so tried a friend of popular rights and 
national independence as James Madison. 

At the period of Mr Jefferson’s birth,—and the same state of 
things continued down to the time when he entered into public 
life,—the constitution of society in Virginia was exceedingly 
aristocratical ; although the tone of political feeling was, with 
respect to the executive government and the mother country, that 
of opposition frequently carried to the extremes of party violence. 
Indeed, these two characteristics of the Colonial body had their 
origin in the same circumstances. The planters living apart, and 
enjoying revenues which, though ample, were received in kind, 
and could only be spent by consumption upon the spot, exercised 
an habitual profuse hospitality; and had no intercourse with any 
but their guests or their slaves, unless when they were delegated 
te represent their order in the assembly, when they leagued to- 
gether against the only superiors whom they ever could see, the 
governor and the council appointed by him. Such a class of men 
could not be expected to regard with any great respect the rest 
of the community; and that feeling of superiority was much in- 
creased by the distinction established between the families of the 
older and free settlers, and those who descended from indentured 
servants; a class of men whose necessities had caused their emi- 
gration, and made them the object of colonial enactments almost 
as severe as any that the common law of slavery contained against 
the people of colour, It is a singular and a transcendant praise 
of the Jeffersons and the Madisons, that, born and bred in a 
society so constituted, their course was marked by a uniform re- 
gard for the rights and the happiness of the whole people. Their 
aversion to negro slavery, and their desire, by all safe and practi- 
cable means, to eradicate this curse, as well as their own personal 
kindness towards the unhappy beings dependent upon their care, 
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are well known. But it is, perhaps, a more remarkable feature 
in their character that they could break through the trammels 
with which the prejudices of their station tended to hamper them; 
and could steadily place and keep before their eyes the interests 
of the most numerous class of society, as the object of all their 
public care, and even make an attention to the will of that class 
the governing principle of their policy. It is very possible that 
some may regard their doctrines upon this subject as carried to 
an extravagant length, and as exceptionable for want of due qua- 
lifications in certain cases; but all must admit that they held 
these opinions contrary to their individual interests, and at the 
expense of feelings which must have been deeply rooted in the 
minds of their order. 

Thomas Jefferson was born on the 2d of April 1743, at a place 
in what is now the County of Albemarle, then on the frontier of 
the State, but which he lived to see eight hundred miles within the 
boundaries of the peopled country. His father’s family is supposed 
to have come from Wales; his mother was a Randolph, of a weal- 
thy Virginian family, ‘ which traces its pedigree far back 4 in Eng- 
‘ land and Scotland.’ ‘To this circumstance, he remarks, charac- 
teristically enough, in his own ‘ Notes,’ ‘ let every one ascribe 
* the faith and merit he chooses.’ After passing some years at an 
English school, he was placed at a classical one from the age of 
nine to thirteen, when he lost his father; and he then was for 
two years under Mr Maury, a good classical scholar, from whom 
he obtained that knowledge in the learned languages, and culti- 
vated that taste for their inimitable productions, which remained 
with him through all his after life. ‘The late much respected 
Consul of the United States at Liverpool was the son of this 
gentleman, and a school companion of Jefferson, who continued 
in correspondence with him for nearly threescore years. We 
believe he is still alive; he certainly was at the time the work 
before us was written, ond contributed some particulars respecting 
the early habits of his illustrious contemporary. 

At the age of seventeen, Jefferson was sent to the College of 
William and Mary, where he had the good fortune to study the 
mathematics under Dr Small, a Scotch Professor, who attained 
great eminence in that science, and was, if we mistake not, bro- 
ther of the late Rev. Dr Small of Dundee, whose demonstrations 
of Dr Matthew Stewart’s general Theorems, and other works, have 
acquired for him so considerable a reputation in the scientific world. 
Jefferson appears to have been a mostdiligent student in philosophy 
as well as letters; and to have profited assiduously by the instruc- 
tions of his able teacher, whose favour he enjoyed in an extraor- 
dinary degree. While at Williamsburg College he corresponded, 
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among others, with a friend of the name of .Page; and our au- 
thor has given several of his letters which have been preserved. 
They relate chiefly to love-making and the gaieties incident to 
that age and state of mind, and which might naturally be suppos- 
ed to occupy the youth of a country where early marriage was 
habitual. ‘The style of the composition is pure and correct 
enough; the thoughts, generally speaking, of an ordinary cast ; 
the levity or humour, w where they intrude, as they continually 
do, not remarkable for grace or felicity ; but the sense, where he 
is serious, is exceedingly sound, and the feelings just ‘and right. 
To those who used to regard, or at least to represent him as a 
person careless of religion, we submit the following passage, as a 

proof that, from his earliest years, indifference to such subjects 
was by no means in his nature, although he never may have been 
t any time warmed into enthusiasm. 


‘ Perfect happiness, I believe, was never intended by the Deity to be 
the lot of one of his creatures in this world; but that he has very much 
put in our power the nearness vf our approaches to it, is what I have 
steadfastly believed. 

‘The most fortunate of us, in our journey through life, frequently 
meet with calamities and ates which may greatly afflict us; and, 
to fortify our minds against the attacks of these calamities and misfor- 
tunes, should be one of the principal studies and endeavours of our lives. 
‘The only method of doing this is to assume a perfect resignation to the 
Divine will, to consider that whatever does happen must happen; and 
that, by our uneasiness, we cannot prevent the blow before it does fall, 
but we may add to its force after it has fallen. ‘These considerations, 
and others such as these, may enable us in some measure to surmount 
the difficulties thrown in our way ; to bear up with a tolerable degree of 
patience under this barden of life; and to proceed with a pious and 
unshaken resignation, till we arrive at our journey’s end, when we may 
deliver up our trust into the hands of Him who gave it, and receive such 
reward as to Him shall seem proportioned to our merit, Such, dear 
Page, will be the language of the man who considers his situation in this 
life, and such should be the language of every man who would wish to 
render that situation as easy as th re nature of it will admit. Tew things 
will distarb him at all; nothing will disturb him much. 

‘If this letter was to fall into the hands of some of our yay acquaint- 
ance, your correspondent and his solemn notions would probably be the 
subjects of a great deal of mirth; and raillery, but to you, I think, I can 
venture to send it. It is in effect a continuation of the many conversa- 
tions we have had on subjects of this kind ; and I heartily wish we could 
now continue these conversations face to face.’ 


Whilst he was yet at College, the dissensions between England 
and the Colonies began; and when he was called to the Bar, in 
1767, things had assumed the form of a settled conflict, which 
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engrossed the attention of all, and ranged every body on one 
or other side of the question. Mr W ythe, a lawyer of eminence 
under whom he studied the learning of his intended profession, 
had warmly devoted himself to the American party ; and this 
naturally increased the ardour with which Jefferson, who took 
the same side, gave way to the prevailing enthusiasm. Being 
chosen, in 1767, to represent his native county in the Assembly, 
his professional pursuits, though not at first interrupted, gra- 
dually yielded to the superior interest of his political duties ; ‘and 
though he made such progress at the Bar, and showed such 
capacity and such knowledge as made his reaching the highest 
station in the law not a matter of any doubt, yet “he gradually 
withdrew from labours which have, very rarely, been found to 
bear any rival occupation, and had oneal to practise after about 
eight years’ active and increasing employment. He is represented 
as a good business-like speaker, though without the advantage 
of a clear or strong voice; but it was as a sound and accurate 
lawyer that he distinguished himself; and when he began to 
make his professional subordinate to his political pursuits, he was 
rising gradually, but surely, to the first rank among his onan. 

The first session after his election saw the Governor—that i is 
the Mother Country—at issue with the Assembly of Virginia 
upon the question of taxation ; and resolutions having been una- 
nimously passed, the House was dissolved abruptly before the 
address founded upon them could be presented. The members, 
however, met in a tavern, and signed a non- -importation agree- 
ment. ‘To this document are affixed the names of W ashing ton, 
Randolph, Henry, Lee, and Jefferson. 

During the same Session, the first proposition which he ever 
made was brought forward ; and, to his immortal honour, its ob- 
ject was the extinction, though gradual, of slavery, by removing 
those restraints upon emancipation which, in Virginia, as in all 
other slave colonies, had been from time to time imposed by the 
local legislatures. The general right of manumission, however, 
was not given till 1782. If any unreflecting person should un- 
dervalue the attempt with which Jefferson’s ‘politic: il life so aus- 
piciously commenced, we bid him only recollect that it was 
made in 1769,—fifteen years before any one ever denounced, as 
the subject of restrictive enactment, even the traffic in slaves ; 
and nearly forty years before the word Emancipation was ever 
used, unless as a threat, or with the purpose of lawless violence, 
rather than of legislative reform. 

During the three following years, the colonies confined them- 
selves chiefly to the system “of passive resistance by non-inter- 
course agreements, or associations; but an attempt made early 
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in 1773 to send a person from Rhode Island to England for 
trial, roused the indignation, and justly excited the apprehen- 
sions, of the other colonies. Virginia now took the foremost 
part; and a party in the Assembly, impatient of the extreme 
caution of the rest, united to promote more vigorous measures. 
Jefferson appears to have taken the lead upon this important oc- 
casion, and to have made the suggestion, and embodied it in 
Resolutions, for appointing a Committee of Correspondence to 
communicate with the legislatures of the other colonies,—re- 
questing them to appoint similar committees. He declined mo- 
ving the Resolutions himself, being desirous to bring forward 
Carr, his brother-in-law, upon so favourable an occasion for the 
display of his abilities ; and the Assembly adopted the plan with- 

out a dissenting voice. ‘This has very justly been reckoned the 
most important measure ever taken by the colonies, and the 
origin of all the rest. A controversy has accordingly arisen as to 
the quarter in which it originated. ‘The question “alw ays lay be- 
tween Virginia and Mz ssachusetts ; and Jefferson considered that 
the latter had, only in 1770, appointed inferior local committees ; 
as other authorities have also stated. It now, however, appears 
clear from the Resolution itself, which our author has inserted, 


that the Massachusetts Committee was to correspond with the 
speakers of the other assemblies, or with such Committees of 
Correspondence as these may ap point ; and that the only material 
difference in the Resolutions of Vi irginia was their directly calling 


= 


upon those other assemblies to make the ap pointment. But 
there is one very material diffcrence between the proceedings of 
the two colonies: the severe comments made in [:ngland upon 
a former circular which Massachusetts had addressed to the 
other assemblies, deterred its committee from entering into such 
a correspondence now; so that Virginia first carried the plan 
into active operation in 1773. 

The Boston Port Bill extended the flames of discord next year 
over the whole Continent, and united the thirteen colonies in a 
spirit of joint resistance to a common enemy. The Governor 
having dissolved the Assembly of Virginia, its ‘members met, and 
declaring that the design of § ‘reducing the inhabitants of British 
* America to slavery’ could no longer be doubted, recommended 
to the Correspondence Committee to communicate with the other 
similar committees upon the expediency of a General Congress. 
— having been approved of, and the other committees agree- 

o, the members elected to the Virginian House of Assembly, 
ler the new writs issued by the Gov ernor, met first of all in 
Convention, for the choice of dele gates to the Congress; and 
Jefferson drew up instructions for those delegates. They were 
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considered as too bold, and the other members being startled by 
them, they were not adopted as Instructions ; but they were 
printed and circulated as a * Summary View of the Rights of 
* British America.’ It is a very remarkable paper ; and while 
the effect which it produced both in England and in the colonies 
was powerful, it greatly increased the reputation and the influ- 
ence of the author. After denying the right of 160,060 electors 
in Great Britain to give law to four millions (an exaggerated 
stateme nt by at least a million) of Americans,—‘ every individual 

* of whom is equal to every individual of themselves in virtue, in 
‘ understanding, and in bodily strength,’ and recounting all the 
grievances to which the colonies had been subjected, and peremp- 
torily denying the right of the King to ‘ land a single man on 
‘the American shores without the same permission from the 
* Colonial legislature which George II. had from Parliament 
* before he could introduce the Hanoverian troops into Great 
¢ Britain,’—it concludes with a solemn appeal to George ILI. 

‘ « Open your breast, sire, to liberal and expanded thought. Let not 
the name of George the ‘Third be a blot on the page of history. You 
are surrounded by British counsellors, but remember they are parties. 
Let no act be passed by any one legislature which may infringe on the 
rights and liberties of another. This is the important post in which for- 
tune has placed you, holding the balance of a great, if a well-poised, 
empire. It is neither our wish nor our interest to separate. We are 
willing, on our part, to sacrifice every thing which reason can ask to the 
restoration of that tranquillity for which all must wish. On their part, 
Jet them name the terms, but let them be just—-accept of every commer- 
cial preference it is in our power to give, for such things as we can raise 
for their use, or they make for ours. But let them not think to exclude 
us from going to other markets to dispose of those commodities which 
they cannot use, nor to supply those wants which they cannot supply. 
Still less, let it be proposed that our properties, within our own territo- 
ries, shall be taxed or regulated by any power on earth but our own. 
The God who gave us life gave us liberty at the same time: the hand of 
force may destroy, but cannot disjoin them.” ’ 


The Virginian Convention adopted another set of Instructions, 
—equally firm, but more moderate,— those Washington and 
six others, as their delegates to the Congress; which consisted of 
fifty-five members, met in Philadelphia, ‘and soon filled the world 
with admiration of the courage that inspired, and the wisdom that 
guided their councils. The year after, Jefferson was named as 
a delegate, provisionally, in case Randolph should be required 
to attend his duties as Speaker of the Virginian Assembly. 
Before he proceeded to Philade ‘phi: 1, the important step had 
been taken in Virginia of preparing for the defence of the 
colony by embodying a sufficient force; and an answer had 
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been prepared to ‘the conciliatory propositions, as they were 
called, of the British Government. This answer was his work. 
It gave universal satisfaction, and was warmly approved of by 
Congress. The following is the concluding passage, which may 
be compared with any S State Paper for the dignity and propriety 
of its sentiments, and, with the exception of one word (reunited), 
for the purity of its composition : 


‘ « For ourselves, we have exhausted every mode of application which 
our invention could suggest as proper and promising. We have devoutly 
remonstrated with Parliament ; they have added new injuries to the old. 
We have wearied our King with supplications ; he has not deigned to 
answer us. We have appealed to the native honour and justice of the 
British nation ; their efforts in our favour have hitherto been ineffectual. 
What then remains to be done? That we commit our injuries to the 
even-handed justice of that Being who doth no wrong, earnestly beseech- 
ing him to illuminate the councils, and prosper the endeavours of those 
to whom America hath confided her hopes; that through their wise 
direction we may again see reunited the blessings of liberty and property, 
and the most permanent harmony with Great Britain.” ’ 


When he took his seat in Congress, the resolution to take 
up arms had been adopted, and a committee appointed to pre- 


pare a statement of the reasons for so extreme a proceeding. 
Mr Jefferson, whose reputation had preceded him, was added to 
the committee, its first re port not having given satisfaction. He 
then drew up another paper; but it appeared too bold to Mr 
Dickenson,—a man of great respectability, both for talents and 
integrity, but of extreme caution, and, beyond most men, anxi- 
ous to the last for whatever might prevent a separation from the 
mother country. By him the paper was greatly altered, but 
the conclusion was retained. But it is probable that at this period 
the chief difference between those who took the more decided 
part, like Jefferson, and those who were deemed most mode- 
rate, like Dickenson, was in the hope which each entertained 
of being able to arrest what all appear equally to have regarded 
as a great calamity. Not only did Jefferson, and those with 
whom he acted, dread and abhor the war, through which alone 
independence could be obtained; but they would have greatly 
preferred such an issue of the existing contest as should leave 
them still in connexion with Great Britain, though with the 
security of their legislative rights. ‘Che more moderate party, 
on the other hand, were equally resolved to hazard the utmost 
extremities, rather than suffer these rights to be violated; and 
it is clear that the usual error was committed, in this country, of 
fancying those to be secret enemies of the American cause who 
were not even lukewarm friends, but only the more effectual as 
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adherents, and more formidable as adversaries, because they 
tempered their zeal with discretion. ‘That even Jefferson was 
averse to the separation, so late as the middle of 1775, appears 
manifestly from parts of his correspondence cited by our author. 
‘ My first wish’ (he writes to Randolph, then Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and who took part with England),—‘ My first wish is for a 
‘restoration of our just rights; my second, for a return of the 
‘happy period when, consistently with duty, I may withdraw 
myself from the public stage, and pass the rest of my days in 
domestic ease and tranquillity, banishing every desire of hear- 
ing what passes in the world. Perhaps (for the latter adds 
‘considerably to the former wish), looking with fondness 
‘towards a reconciliation with Great Britain, I cannot help 
hoping you may contribute towards expeding this good work.’ 
Randolph was then leaving America for England, in conse- 
quence of the side he had taken. Jefferson adds this remark- 
able declaration:—* I would rather be in dependence upon 
‘Great Britain, properly limited, than on any nation upon 
‘earth. But 1 am one of those, too, who, rather than submit 
* to the rights of legislating for us, assumed by the British Par- 
‘liament, and which late experience has shown they will so 
‘ cruelly exercise, would lend my hand to sink the whole island 
‘in the ocean. To the same correspondent he says, towards 
the end of that year, 1775, after alluding to a separation as be- 
coming inevitable,—‘ Believe me, there is not in the British 
‘ Empire a man who more cordially loves a union with Great 
‘ Britain than I do; but, by the God that made me, I will cease 
to exist before I yield to a connexion on such terms as the 
British Parliament propose, and in this, I think I speak the 
sentiments of America. We want neither inducement nor 
power to declare and assert a separation. Jt is will alone which 
ts wanting, and that is growing apace under the fostering hand 
‘of our King.’ ‘The strong expressions in these letters are 
easily explained, by recollecting that they were written after 
the affair of Lexington, when the troops were made to butcher 
their fellow-citizens for the support of the King’s despotic 
prejudices, and at the time that Englishmen were under prose- 
cution for giving that transaction its appropriate name; and 
even after the battle of Bunker’s Hill, he writes to his old 
master, Dr Small, then settled in Scotland, in terms which show 
that the hope of reconciliation had not faded from his mind. On 
the other hand, that Dickenson and the moderate party were 
early prepared for extremities rather than submission, is plainly 
seen from their retaining, in the Declaration on taking arms, the 
conclusion in which Jefferson had plainly stated, that, though 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


‘ 
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averse to separation, they were resolved to maintain their rights 
at the expense of ‘a civil war ;’ and were, ‘ with one mind, re- 
‘solved to die freemen, rather than live slaves.’ It was the 
peculiar felicity of the Americans, and of the great cause of 
civil liberty, of which they were the champions, that among 
their leaders were to be found both men of the most ardent 
spirit, and men of the most approved discretion ; whilst all were 
alike firm of purpose, and alike determined to let no differ- 
ences, nor any personal feelings whatever, keep them apart in 
the pursuit of their common object. It would be difficult to 
point out any serious error committed in the whole of their dif- 
ficult course; and it would certainly be impossible to find 
instances of the unreflecting violence, and the sudden 
changes, either among thie people, or their chiefs, which, in 
other c cases, have brought such discredit upon the popular cause, 
and remoy sl its triumph to so great a distance. 

By degrees, however, the bloodshed at Lexington produced 
the effect of alienating the people ; and the impr udent conduct of 
the Government at home,— a constant alternation of violence and 
irresolution,—did nothing to counteract it. Neither conciliated by 
judicious kindness, nor awed by the firm display of power, they 
now looked to separation as ine vitable ; and their leaders prepi ared 
for it in good earnest. Virginia made the first movement. ‘The 
Convention met, for the fifth and last time, in May 1776, and 
instructed its delegates to propose the assertion of independence, 
and the measures of foreign alliance, and domestic policy, which 
must be the consequence, Richard Henry Lee > accordingly 
brought the subject before Congress on the 7th of June. ‘The 
debate continued for three days, when it was adjourned to 
the Ist of July, in consequence of obj jections taken by six of the 
colonies, but rather to the time than to the measure itself. In 
the mean-while, to prevent all unnecessary delay, a committee 
was appointed to prepare a statement of mn reasons for the 
momentous step in contemplation. Jefferson, J. Adams, Frank- 
lin, Sherman, and J. Livingston formed. this a ‘brated body ; 
and were chosen by ballot, having numbers of votes in the order 
in which we have named them. Lee was absent, from a private 
misfortune, otherwise, as the mover, he would probably have 
stood at their head. Jefferson, as the first, was appointed to 
draw up the paper; and he submitted it privately to Franklin 
and Adams, who only made two or three verbal alterations. It 
was referred to Congre ‘ss on the 28th June, and debated on the 
Ist July, when nine colonies voted fi tor it: P « onnsy lv: ani rand South 
Carolina against it; Delaware was equally divided, and New 
York did not vote,—its delegates having been instructed to do 
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nothing against conciliation. Next day the arrival of another 
delegate from Delaware gave that vote in its favour. South 
Carolina joined for the sake of unanimity. A change in the de- 
legates of Pennsylvania also brought round that colony ; and the 
consent of New York arrived at the same time. Some alterations 
in the document were then made,—amounting in the whole to ‘the 
omission of a third part of it, and the alteration of a few lines 
only in what remained. ‘The omissions were made chiefly with 
the view of avoiding topics which might give offence to the 
people of the mother country, whom it was obviously politic, and 
perhaps more politic than just, to separate from their rulers in 
condemning the proceedings of Great Britain; and there was a 
most important passage left out, reprobating the African slave 
trade. ‘This omission was in complaisance to South Carolina and 
Georgia, and is greatly to be lamented, though it cannot be 
severely blamed. On the 4th of July the instrament was finally 
adopted, and signed by all the members present, except Dicken- 
son, in whose room, and in that of two others who had withdrawn, 
Pennsylvania chose new delegates, who afterwards affixed their 
names, as did several others at different times. 

‘Lhis is that famous Declaration of Independence by which the 
freemen of the New World approved themselves worthy of their 
ancestors in the Old,—who had spoken, and written, and fought, 
and perished for conscience and freedom’s 8: ake,—but whose des- 
cendants in the Old had not always borne their high lineage in 
mind. We verily think that this ‘ Declaration’ is the most im- 
portant event in the history of mankind, whether its consequences 
be regarded on one side of the Atlantic or on the other; and if 
tyrants are sometimes said to feel uneasy on the thirtieth of 
January, how much more fitted to inspire alarm are the recollec- 
tions associated with the fourth of July, in which nothing like 
remorse can mingle on the people’s part, and no consolation is 
afforded to their oppressors by the tendency of cruelty and in- 
justice to mar the work they stain ! 

The frame of the ‘ Declaration’ is well known. The King is 
~ | out and loaded with the responsibility of all the wrongs 

his favourite policy. ‘The history of the King of Great 

a in,’ says the manifesto, ‘is a history of injuries and usur- 

pations, all having in direct object the establishment of an 
‘absolute tyranny over these states. ‘To prove these, let facts 
‘be submitted to a candid world.’ A concise and powerful enu- 
meration of the charges ae and from these premises the 
conclusion is thus drawn: \ prince whose character is thus 
* marked by every act whisk may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the 
‘ ruler of a free people.’ ‘To justify this vehemence of language 
it must be remarked, that among the preceding charges were 
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those of employing foreign mercenaries, exciting insurrections of 
the slaves, and hiring the Indians to inflict the atrocities of savage 
warfare upon his Majesty’s subjects. ‘ He is transporting large 
‘ armies of foreign mercenaries to complete the work of. death, 
* desolation, and tyranny, already begun with cireumstances of 
* cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
‘ ages, and totally unw orthy the head of a civilized nation. He 
‘ has excited domestic insurrection amongst us, and endeavoured 
‘ to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian 
‘ savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguishing 
‘ destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions.’ ‘The memorable 
passage which closes the Declaration is as follows :—‘ We there- 
‘ fore, the representatives of the United States of America, in 
* General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, 
and by the authority of the good people of these colonies, so- 
* lemnly publish and ‘declare, that these united colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent states ; that they are 
absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
politics il connexion between them and the state of Great Bri- 
tain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as free 
and independent states, they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do 
all other acts and things which independent states may of right 
do. And for the support of this declaration, with a firm reli- 
ance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
‘ pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 

* honour.’ 
But we think it will be generally admitted, that there is no 
part of this celebrated Instrument, as it was finally settled and 
executed, more pregnant, more appropriate to the great occasion, 
or more coming ‘up to the high argument,’ than ‘the portion of 
the original version relating to the execrable slave trade. Our 
author having printed the whole draft as it originally stood when 
reported by ‘the committee, we are enabled to give this striking 
passage, well aware that the very slave-holding states, to appease 
whom it was left out, have long since come round to the same 
opinions, from experience of the mischiefs, if not from repentance 
for the crimes of the traffic in human flesh:—‘ He has waged 
* cruel war against human nature itself, violating its most sacred 
‘ rights of life and liberty in the persons of a distant people, who 
* never offended him, captivating and carrying them into slavery 
‘in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in their 
‘ transportation thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium 
of infidel powers, is the warfare of the Christian King of Great 
Britain. Determined to keep open a market where men should 
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‘be bought and sold, he has prostituted his negative for sup- 
‘ pressing every legislative attempt to prohibit or to restrain this 
‘execrable commerce. And that this assemblage of horrors 
‘might want no fact of distinguished die, he is now exciting 
those very people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase 
that liberty of which he has deprived them, by murdering 
the people on whom he also obtruded them: thus paying off 
former crimes committed against the liberties of one people 
with crimes which he urges them to commit against the lives of 
another.’ 

There are some differences in the accounts given of this 
memorable transaction ; particularly, Mr Adams’s letter to Mr 
Pickering is said to vary in several respects from our author’s 
statement; but he justly considers Jefferson's authority as the 
most to be relied on—because he was more closely engaged in 
the proceeding—because he took notes at the time of what 
passed—and because, when his attention was called to the dis- 
crepancies, he gave satisfactory explanations of the errors in the 
other statements. An amusing anecdote is related of Dr Frank- 
lin, comforting him during the discussion of his paper in Congress, 
when the fondness of the author was somewhat outraged by the 
criticisms of his fellow-members. The apologue into which 
Franklin threw his topics of consolation is so exceedingly charac- 
teristic, that we cannot refrain from giving i 


6 


‘ 


«« When he was a young man,” he said, “a friend of his, who was about 
to set up in business for himself as a hatter, consulted his acquaintances 
on the important subject of his sign. The one he had proposed to him- 
self was this: ‘ John Thomson, hatter, makes and sells hats for ready 
money,’ with the sign of a hat. The first friend whose advice he asked 
suggested that the word ‘ hatter’ was entirely superfluous, to which he 
readily agreeing, it was struck out. The next remarked, that it was 
unnecessary to mention that he required ‘ ready money’ for his hats— 
few persons wishing credit for an article of no more cost than a hat, or 
if they did, he might sometimes find it advisable to give it. These words 
were accordingly struck out, and the sign then stood, ‘ John Thomson 
makes and sells hats.’ A third friend who was consulted, ye ve 
that when a man looked to buy a hat, he did not care who made it ; 
which two more words were stricken out. On showing to another ae 
sign thus abridged to ‘ John Thomson sells hats,’ he exclaimed, ‘Why, 
Ww ho the devil will expect you to give them away?’ On whieh cogent 
criticism two more words were expunged, and nothing of the original 
sign was left but ‘ John Thomson,’ with the sign of the hat.” ” 


Jefferson was again elected to Congress for the next year ; 
but he declined, partly, from the necessity of at length paying 
some attention to his private affairs, and, chiefly, because he was 
anxious to assist in framing the Municipal Code for Virginia, 
under the new Constitution, which had just been adopted upon 
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the separation. He was appointed joint envoy to France with 
Franklin and Lilas Deane, but the state of his wife’s health, 
whom he had married some years before, and who eventually 
brought him a considerable accession of fortune, made it impos- 
sible for him to leave her, or for her to accompany him. In 
Virginia, therefore, he settled himself; and soon introduced some 
of the most important legal and political reforms which could 
well be conceived. Ever since 1705 the English law against 
perpetuities had been repealed in Virginia; and entails could 
not be cut off by fine, or recovery, or by any other means than 
private bills. ‘Steady to his constant purpose of curtailing 
the power of the aristocracy, he proposed not merely the repeal 
of this colonial law, and the restoring to tenants in tail the power 

of converting their estates into fee-simple, but the converting at 
once, by a general law, all estates tail into fee-simple estates; and 
this he ‘succeeded i in carrying, by a narrow majority, and after a 
severe struggle, in which the lawyers, who could not resist the 
measure generally, endeavoured to confine it, and leave the law 
as it had stood before the act of 1705. He afterwards obtained 
the abolition of the law of primogeniture, and the preference of 
males to females in succession to real estates. The effect of this 
important change in the law has been, our author says, to intro- 
duce a corresponding change in the conduct of proprietors, who 
hardly ever think of making a much more unequal distribution 
of their estates than the law would make for them. ‘The conse- 
quences are apparent, as might be expected, in the aspect of 
society. ‘There is no longer a class living in luxurious indul- 
gence and idleness, wit! L unacquired fortunes, greatly exceeding 
the ordinary means of their fellow-citizens. W Phere considerable 
wealth is to be seen, it has been gained in trade, or by pro- 
fessional success, or agricultural improvements ; and even in 
these branches of industry, a moderate income being the prevail- 
ing lot of the community, men become satisfied with such a com- 
pe stene e, and seek not exorbitant wealth. There were probi ibly, 
says our author, twice or three times as many four-horse carriages 

before the Revolution as there are at present; but there may now 
be ten or even twenty times as many two-horse carriages; and 
while some families had more plate than can now be seen in any 
house, the whole quantity of plate in the country is increased 
twenty if not fifty-fold. That the more equal distribution of 
property has had the least influence in obstructing the intellec- 
tual improvement of society, is denied of course by our author ; 
though we rather think less peremptorily than he might have 

done, even as regards accomplishments. In truth, it must have 

been all the other way. A little less of fastidious refinement, the 
concomitant of excessive riches, and, it may be added, the worth- 
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less concomitant, may possibly be expected to result from such a 
change ; but the sound, manly, useful qualities of the educated 
mind must necessarily have been more universally diffused. 
‘ There never passes a session’ (he says) ‘ without calling forth 
‘reports and speeches which exhibit a degree of ability and 
‘ political information that would, forty years ago, have made the 
‘ author’s name reverberate from one end of British America to 
‘ the other.’ 

The other great object of Jefferson’s exertions was the placing 
all religious sects upon the same footing ; in other words, abolish- 
ing’ the preference given by law to one church—what is called, 
supporting a church establishment. The clergy of the Church of 
England had, ever since the settlement of Virginia, been main- 
tained, not only by tithe, but by an assessment of the inhabitants 
of each parish. ‘The number of Dissenters had, however, greatly 
increased, and were supposed by some to be the majority of the 
community, though this is denied by our author. It was only 
by slow degrees, ‘and after many years had elapsed, that Jefferson 
at length succeeded in accomplishing the equalisation which he 
had so strenuously laboured to effect. ‘The last vestige of prefer- 
ence was only obliterated in the year 1799. Into the merits of this 
much debated question, as regards a Republican Constitution, we 
shall not here enter. Our author states very positively, that the 
abolition of the establishment has had the effect of extinguishing 
all religious intolerance, and, at the same time, furthering the pro- 
eress of religious instruction, as far as ih ing the “teachers, 
and increasing their activity and real good. but he judiciously 
observes, that time alone can show what the effects will be upon 
the cause of religion generally. 

A still longer “del ay was experienced by Jefferson’s Education 

Bills, which embraced the threefold object of planting elementary 
schools for the whole people, establishing colleges for the middle 
classes, and forming a university for the superior branches of 
learning. All these plans lay dormant till 1796, and then only 
the first was adopted by the legislature. But it remained twenty 
years wholly unexecuted, in consequence of the counties which 
had to defray the expense of the schools having the option of 
carrying the provisions of the bill into effect. At length another 
bill was passed in 1816, and under its powers both the element- 
ary schools and university have been established. 

The only other measure of law reform to which we shall here 
advert, was his attempt to obtain the extinction of slavery, that 
foulest blot upon the American name. A provision was intro- 
duced, chiefly by his exertions, into the Digest of the Slave Laws 
made in 1779, by which all children born after a certain day 
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were to be declared free; and to be carried out of the state, and 
settled on unoccupied territory, upon attaining a certain age, 
according to a plan which he had digested. Here, however, as 
in other instances, he found that he was in advance of the age. 
‘ The public mind,’ he says many years after, ‘ would not yet 
‘ bear the proposition, nor will it bear it even at this day. Yet 
* the day is not far distant, when it must bear and adopt it, or 
‘ worse will follow. Nothing is more certainly written in the 
book of fate, than that these people are to be free; nor is it less 
certain, that the two races, equally free, cannot live in the same 
government. Nature, habit, opinion, have drawn indelible 
lines of distinction between them. It is still in our power to 
direct the process of emancipation and deportation, peaceably, 
and in such slow degree, as that the evil will wear off insen- 
sibly, and their place be, pari passu, filled up by free white 
labourers. If, on the contrary, it is left to force itself on, 
human nature must shudder at the prospect held up. We 
should in vain look for an example in the Spanish deportation 
or deletion of the Moors. ‘This precedent would fall far short 
of our.case.’ 

In 1779 he was chosen governor of the state of Virginia, and 
held that high‘ and difficult office for two years, when he declined 
being re-elected. While he filled it, the country was twice the 
scene of military operations; having been invaded, first, by the 
forces under Phillips and Arnold, and again, by Lord Cornwallis. 
The straits to which the Republicans were at different times re- 
duced, and the difficulty of providing the requisite supplies, made 
his executive duties extremely embarrassing; and in factious 
times, he was unavoidably exposed to censure. An impeachi- 
ment was even threatened ; but after his retirement from office, 
when he was again elected as a member of the Assembly, he 
called upon his accusers to come forward, and averred himself 
ready to meet their charges, which related chiefly to his ne- 
glecting the means of defence, and refusing the Government at 
a moment of difficulty. No one, however, appeared to attack 
him, and the Assembly, in December 178], unanimously passed 
a resolution, thanking him for his ‘ important, upright, and at- 
* tentive administration ;’ ; and expressing their intention, ‘ in the 
* strongest manner, to declare their high opinion of his ability, 
‘ rectitude, and integrity, as chief magistrate, and to obviate and 
‘remove all unmerited censure.’ ‘This, how satisfactory soever 
in other respects, was understood to leave undetermined the 
question of his military measures, respecting which there might 
exist a diversity of opinion. He never pretended, says our 
author, to military skill; and his want of it was the avowed 
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motive of declining to be re-elected Governor. As this topic of 
abuse was not broad and coarse enough for the violence of party 
in after times, it was, especially while! he held the chief magistracy 
of the United States, transmuted into an imputation of personal 
cowardice, in order to give it the more currency among the mul- 
titude. This, if it meant any thing, referred to his having, upon 
one occasion, left his country- house when he had not a single 
soldier near him, and when an attempt was made to surprise him 
by Colonel Tarlton, at the head of his Legion. Had he remained 
and been made prisoner, which was a matter of course in such 
circumstances, much satisfaction would no doubt have been ex- 
perienced by the gallant Colonel and the British troops; but how 
the State of Vi irginia could have benefited by such an overt act 
of mental alienation on the part of its Governor, does not so 
clearly appear. Accordingly, it is notorious, that this imputation 
never made any part of the charges with which he was threat- 
ened at the time; the notice formally ‘given of impeachment, while 
party ran the highest against him in Virginia, having been per- 
fectly silent upon : the subject. 

It may be farther observed, that he was chosen, the year after, 
to represent Virginia in Congress. He repaired to Philadel- 
phi 1,—took the share in public business to which his weight, in 
the estimation of the country, entitled him,—and asserted fearleas- 
ly and uniformly the principles of a sturdy republican. But the 
peace being now concluded, and the independence of the United 
States secured, there was no longer the same general interest 
felt in the deliberations of that illustrious body, which had, with 
i rare mixture of energy and discretion, guided the country 
through all its difficulties and perils to a triumph without any ex- 
ception or alloy. ‘There was even a reluctance in representa- 
tives to give their attendance, and begin a session; and the de- 
bates, when business had commenced, were contentious, prolix, 
and unsatisfactory ; insomuch that Jefferson, who had known Con- 
gress in its better days, thus forcibly described its altered state : 

I served with General Washington in the legislature of Virgi- 
‘nia, before the Revolution, and, during it, with Dr Franklin 
in Congress. I never heard either of them speak ten minutes 
at a time, nor to any but the main point which was to decide 
the question. They laid their shoulders to the great points, 
knowing that the little ones would follow of themselves. If 
the present Congress,’ he adds, ‘ errs in too much talking, how 
an it be otherwise in a body to which the people send one 
hundred and fifty lawyers, whose trade it is to question every 
thing, yield nothing, and talk by the hour?’ 

Having some time before lost his wife, to whom he is admit- 

ted, on all hands, to have been a most affectionate husband, as 
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indeed he was altogether unexceptionable in every relation of 
private life, he no longer refused the appointment of joint envoy 
to France; and in 1784 repaired to Paris, where he found his 
colleague, Dr. Franklin, and was soon after joined by Mr Adams 
from the Hague. The negotiation of commercial treaties with 
different nations was the object of the mission ; but after sound- 
ing various powers, they found it impossible to succeed with any 
but Prussia. Mr Adams went as Minister to London, and Dr 
Franklin returned to America; leaving Mr Jefferson as resident 
Minister at Paris. He was well aware of the disadvantage under 
which any person must labour who came into the society of 
France, and mixed with her politicians, after a man who had 
been the peculiar favourite of the one and the admiration of 
the other. When the Minister Vergennes said to him—‘ Vous 
*remplacer, Monsieur Franklin, je crois-—his answer was ex- 
cellent; and in a country where such ‘ successes’ in conversation 
pass current at so much above their real value, was sure to 
gain a considerable stock of favour in the circles both of politics 
and of fashion :—‘ I sueceed Dr Franklin ; no one can replace him.’ 
His love of science, and the reputation which he brought m8 
him from his own country, recommended him to the Frencl 
he enjoyed great popularity during his residence of six years, 
and he retained through life the warmest feelings of att: achment 
towards that great pe ople, whose services in the cause of America 
he never could forget; and whose first struggles for liberty he 
was destined to witness before he returned home. The two fol 
lowing extracts from letters, written, the one in March, the other 
on the L1th July, 1789—the former to Colonel Humphreys, the 
latter to T. Paine—show what his impressions then were of the 
great events in progress :— 

‘“ The change in this country since you left it, is such as you can 
form no idea of. The frivolities of conversation have given way entirely 
to politics. Men, women, and children talk nothing ‘else: and all, you 
know, talk a great deal. The press groans with daily productions, which, 
in point of boldness, make an Englishman stare, who hitherto has thought 
himself the boldest of men. A complete revolution in this government 
has, within the space of two years (for it began with the Notables of 
1787), been effected merely by the force of public opinion, aided indeed 
by the want of money, which the dissipations of the court had brought 
on. And this revolution has not cost a single life, unless we charge to ita 
little rict lately in Bretagne, which began about the price of bread, became 
afterwards political, and ended in the loss of four or five lives. ... . 

‘ « You see that there are the materials of a superb edifice, and the 
hands which have prepared them are perfectly capable of putting them 
together, and of filling up the work of which these are only the outlines. 
While there are some men among them of very superior abilities, the 
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mass possess such a degree of good sense as enables them to decide well. 
I have always been afraid their numbers might lead to confusion. Twelve 
hundred men in one room are too many. I have still that fear. Another 
apprehension is, that a majority cannot be induced to adopt the trial by 
jury ; and I consider that as the only anchor ever yet imagined by man, 
by which a government can be held to the principles of its consti- 
tution.” 


The latter of these dates was only three days before the taking 
of the Bastile; and he wrote to Mr Jay after that event, cor- 
recting the exaggerated accounts which had been circulated of it, 
and stating the number of the assailants who fell to have been 
not more than thirty. His apprehensions appear always to have 
been that the pe ople would be defeated. He considers the Court 
as likely to recover its ascendant ; and even as late as the end of 
August, dreads the ¢ civil and ecclesiastical aristocracy’ regaining 
ground, more than the popular party being led into greater ex- 
cesses, ‘Lhe constant appeals made to the example and authority 
of America afford him matter of great exultation, ‘ Our pro- 
‘ ceedings,’ he says, ‘ have been viewed as a model for them on 
* every occasion ; and though in the heat of debate men are dis- 

© posed to contradict every authority urged by their opponents, 
‘ours has been treated like that of the Bible, open to explana- 
* tion, but not to question.’ 

During his stay in France he made an excursion for two 
months to E ngland ; and unfortunately the marked coldness of 
his reception by the Ministers, his still less frie ndly reception at 
Court, and above all, the reluctance of the Government, which 
could not be overcome, to enter upon the discussion of measures 
having a tendency to bring about an amicable intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, confirmed all the prejudices against Eng- 
land which the war had implanted in his mind. 

‘ « With this country” (he says in a letter to the American Secretary 
of State) “ nothing is done; and that nothing is intended to be done on 
their part, admits not the smallest doubt. The nation is against any 
change of measures ; the ministers are against it; some from principle, 
others from subserviency : and the King, more than all men, is against 
it. If we take a retrospect to the beginning of the present reign, we 
observe, that amidst all the changes of ministry, no change of measures 
with respect to America ever took place, excepting only at the moment 
of the peace, and the minister of that movement was immediately re- 
moved. Judging of the future by the past, 1 do not expect a change of 
disposition during the present reign, which bids fair to be a long one, as 
the King is hes althy and temperate. That he is persevering we know. 
If he ever changes his plan, it will be in consequence of events which, 
at present, neither himself nor his ministers place among those which are 
probable. Even the Opposition dare not open their lips in favour of a 
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connexion with us, so unpopular would be the topic. It is not that they 
think our commerce unimportant to them. I find that the merchants 
have set sufficient value on it. But they are sure of keeping it on their 
own terms. No better proof can be shown of the security in which the 
Ministers think themselves on this head, than that they have not thought 
it worth while to give us a conference on the subject, though, on my 
arrival, we exhibited to them our commission, observed to them that it 
would expire on the 12th of next month, and that I had come over on 
purpose to see if any arrangements could be made before that time. Of 
two months which then remained, six weeks have elapsed without one 
scrip of a pen, or one word from a minister, except a vague proposition 
at an accidental meeting. We availed ourselves even of that to make 
another essay, to extort some sort of declaration from the Court, but 
their silence is invincible.” ’ 

Upon his return to America he yielded to Washington’s desire 
that he should accept the office of Secretary of State, after re- 
fusing for some time, with what has every appearance of a real 
and hearty dislike, to continue in public life. His wish was to 
return for a short time to ’rance, where he felt a strong interest 
in the success of the Republican party, and entertained the ex- 
pectation, afterwards so grievously disappointed, that the Revolu- 
tion would be * certainly and happily terminated in less than a 
‘year. After witnessing this consummation, he was anxious to 
retire into the bosom of his family, and there, on his farm, and 
amongst his books, to pass the rest of his days. 

The Cabinet of Washington was now equally divided into two 
parties; Jefferson and Randolph the Attorney-General, on the 
one side; and Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, with Knox, 
Secretary at War, on the other. ‘The main and avowed point 
of difference, and from which their names of Federalist and Anti- 
Federalist were derived, regarded the degree in which the Cen- 
tral Authority should be strengthened, so as to hold the Union 
together, and to exercise the powers of Government over the in- 
dividual States. But those who most dreaded separation had 
always been the persons least friendly to democratic principles, 
and most attached to England ; while their adversaries were deeply 
impressed with the sense of popular rights,—saw no danger in the 
amplest powers that could be exercised by the whole body of the 
people while the Government was representative,—and were 
peculiarly jealous of English influence. ‘This party, then, were 
often called the Democratic as well as the Anti-Federalist ; and 
it certainly is a mere descriptive appellation ; for no man of any 
mark was friendly to a separation,— the only question being what 
sacrifices of local independence should be made to consolidate the 
Union. ‘The leaning of the Federalists, on the other hand, to- 
wards a Monarchy and Aristocracy, has probably at all times been 
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a good deal exaggerated by their antagonists. That there is at 
the present time hardly any such feeling may be easily admitted ; 
and it has probably been wearing out by degrees ever since the 
Revolution ; in proportion as men saw that realized without a 
struggle which many in America, and still more in England, had 
deemed impossible,—the firm establishment of a Republican Go- 
vernment over many millions of people, with sufficient power to 
preserve order at home, and sufficient energy to maintain the re- 
lations of peace and war. But, at the first, no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained of the fondness for monarchical institutions 
which prevailed among the leading Federalists. ‘The difficulty 
with which the scheme of the Cincinnati,—an order of merit and 
of military merit,—was first modified and then abandoned, are well 
known. Hamilton, to whose virtues and capacity all parties bear 
willing testimony, never disguised his inclinations on this head; 
and Adams, though he fell far short of Hamilton in his predilee- 
tion for the British Constitution, yet thought that a reform of its 
abuses would make it perfect. There is an account preserved by 
Jefferson of a discussion upon this subject, which is understood 
to represent accurately the opinions of these two eminent men. 
‘ Purge the British Constitution,’ said Adams, ‘ of its corruption, 
and give to its popular branch equality of representation, and 
it would be the most perfect Constitution ever devised by the 
‘ wit of man.’ Hamilton paused upon this, and then said, § Purge 
‘it of its corruption, and it would become an impracticable Go- 
vernment: as it stands at present with all its supposed defects, 
it is the most perfect government that ever existed.’ 

The denial of such being Hamilton’s sentiments, which has 
sometimes, for party purposes, been attempted, is = prepos- 
terous, when he himself never disguised his opinions. Nay, Gou- 
verneur Morris, a party as well as a personal friend of his, has 
stated, in an elaborate account of his character, * that he hated 
‘ Republican government, because he confounded it with demo- 
‘ cratic government, which he detested, as sure to end in despo- 
' tism, and as in the mean-time destructive of morality.’ And 
again, ¢ that though history had taught him that monarchy could 
é ‘only be established by the mob, yet he never failed on every 
‘occasion, to advocate the excellence of, and avow his attach- 
‘ment to monarchical government.’ Mr Jefferson has, how- 
ever, candidly taken pains to record Hamilton’s decided reproba- 
tion of those who would endeavour to disturb the experiment 
which he considered was making in America, of a Republican 
government. He said that he was ‘ for giving it a fair course, 
° whatever his expectations might be.’ He fairly admitted that 
as its success had surpassed those expectations, so its failure 
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seemed less likely than it had been. He added, that if the Con- 
stitution should fail in its present form, there were others 
which might be tried, aud which ought to be tried before 
the * Republican form ‘was abandoned ;’ for ‘ that mind,’ said 
he, * must be really depraved which would not prefer the 
¢ equality of pol litical rights, the foundation of pure Republi- 
‘ canism, if it were to be obtained consistently with order.’ It 
is therefore manifest, /irs¢, that the Federal party never were 
seriously disposed to make any efforts for the restoration of 
monarchieal government, although they had less expectation 
of being able to go on without it than their adversaries, and 
were friendly to the introduction of measures which were 
avowedly intended to impair the purity of the Republican 
scheme, and were expected by the other party to pave the way 
for a change not in the contemplation of their supporters; se- 
condly, that had Hamilton, and those who agreed with him, lived 
to our times, the success of the experiment would long since have 
dispelled all their apprehensions, and prevented them from once 
thinking of a departure from the pure Republican model. 

As for Washington, although his habitual moderation gave 
some colour for the pretence of the lederalists. that he belonged 
to their party, there is not a doubt that this illustrious man kept 
himself absolutely free from any such bias. Nothing can be 
more distinct than the testimony which Jefferson’s correspond- 
ence bears to this fact. Even in the heat of controversy , 
while the anti-Federal Secretary was often Oppos ing’ measures 
patronised by the President, and often complaining of his slow- 
ness to support what he and his party deemed necessary for the 
maintenance of the national independence, he always separates 
Washington from his adversaries, and allows that he belonged 
not to either party, but held the balance even between both. 

The picture which is presented by this impartiality in the va- 
rious struggles between the two sides of his equally divided ca- 
binet, is truly striking ; and must command the unbounded admi- 
ration of all who contemplate the character of the man, of all 
mankind most renowned for the perfection of sound judgment, 
and the unsullied purity of public life. ‘To those who have been 
in the habit of flattering themselves that this illustrious person 
was not a republican at heart, we recommend the consideration of 
his speech when endeavouring to keep Jefferson from resigning. 
He said *¢ he did not believe there were ten men in the United 
States for a monarchy.’ 

The war which distracted Europe, in less than three years after 
Jefferson took his seat in the cabinet, furnished, as might be ex- 
pected, grounds for dividing still more the parties already sufli- 
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ciently hostile, on American questions. The Federalists, of course, 
took the alarm at the outrages which marked the progress of de- 
mocracy in France ; and their first impression was against recei- 
ving a French Minister at all, though they ended by adopting 
the “line of strict neutrality, but maintained that he should only 
be received with qualifications, and were thoughtless enough 
even to contend strenuously that the revolution had made all 
treaties with l’rance void. Washington, after calling upon all 
his cabinet to state their opinions in writing, and calmly weigh- 
ing their vehement and elaborate re¢ sonings, decided in Jeffer- 
son’s favour, who had, in those remarkable words, expressed 
himself to his correspondent, James Munroe, before the determi- 
nation was taken :—‘ If any thing prevents its being a mere Eng- 
‘lish neutrality, it will be that the penchant of the President is 
‘not that way, and, above all, the ardent spirit of our constitu- 
‘ents.’ There was, indeed, hardly any difference of opinion 
among the people out-of-doors. ‘They sided with France almost 
univ ersally ; ; and were extremely discontented with the proclama- 
tion of neutrality issued by the government. On this occasion, 
Jefferson, avith all his pi rtiality for France, and all his disposition 
to consult the feelings of the people, steadily opposed the current 
which was setting in so strongly; and incurred the additional 
odium reserved for those whom the people, having long favoured 
and followed them, expect to be the last that will thwart their 
inclinations ; without reflecting that the opposition proceeds from 
the same sense of duty which had dictated the more popular 
conduct. In the mean-while, the French government appointed a 
Minister (Cit. Genet), whose indecent violence so far outstrip- 
ped the fondness for his country, great as it was, which pervaded 
the American people, that Jefferson, upon whom fell the task of 
carrying on this controversy, by degrees regained the good-will 
of his countrymen—a Minister whom he truly describes as * hot- 

‘ headed, all imagination, no judgment ; passionate, disrespect- 

* ful, ont even indecent, towards the President, in his written as 
‘ well as verbal communications.’ 

Although Jefferson certainly had no right to complain of 
W ashington, whose impartiality he so distinctly admits, —who, on 
some of “the most important questions, took his part, and on one 
occasion decided for him when he stood alone among his col- 
leagues,—yet he found his situation so irksome, and the prospect 
of being able to serve his country effectually, according to his 
own principles, so slender, that he resolved upon retiring from 
public life. ‘The President entreated him, with great earnest- 
ness, and much personal kindness, to change this resolution, and 
intimated his own determination to refuse a second election to 
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the chief magistracy. Jefferson used his utmost endeavours to 
prevent this, which he justly regarded as a great public misfor- 
tune, and postponed his own resignation. At length, Washing- 
ton having consented to resume ‘his office, he retired at the end 
of 1793, and remained in private life, until he was proposed, 
against his inclination, as the successor of that great man in 1797, 
when the Federalists set up Adams, who carried the election by a 
majority of three votes—leaving Jefferson, however, considerably 
above Pickering, whom they had intended to bring in as Vice- 
President. ‘The consequence was, that Je fferson was Vice- 
President—a position which, while the contest was proceeding, 
he had declared to several friends, but more particularly to Madi- 
son, confidentially, that he should very greatly prefer to the first 
place ; adding, that in the event of an equi ality of votes, he autho- 
rized a declaration of his unwillingness to supers de Adame, who 
* was his senior both in years and “public services.’ 
His conduct in the Vice- Presidency was marked by the same 

steadfast adherence to republican principles which had distin- 
guished him through life. By degrees, however, he became 
sensible of the errors into which party violence had led himself 
and others; and the conduct of Bonaparte soon withdrew from 
him whatever confidence his talents and successes h:ad, in the first 
instance, begotten. ‘I fear’ (said he, in a letter written as early 
as February, 1800) ‘ our friends on the other side of the water, 
‘ Jabouring in the same cause, have yet a great deal of crime and 
misery to wade through. My confidence had been placed in 
the head, not in the heart of Bonaparte. I hoped he would 
calculate truly the difference between the fame of a Washington 
and a Cromwell. Whatever his views may be, he has at least 
transferred the destinies of the republic from the civil to the 
military arm. Some will use this as a lesson against the prac- 
ticability of republican government. I read it as a lesson 
against the danger of st undi ng armies 

The support which had been given te Jetferson, on Washing- 
ton’s retirement, in the circumstances so favourable to his an- 
tagonists, of the alarm and disgust excited by the excesses of the 
republican party in I’rance, was a sure proof, that when those 
feelings should subside, his countrymen must call him to the 
head of affairs. Accordingly, instead of re-clee ‘ting Adams, they 
returned him and Burr, both of the republican party, by an equal 
number of votes ; and it is worthy of remark, that w! hilst the pro- 
ceedings were pending which this equality rendered necessary, 
various attempts were made to obtain from him a pledge, or 
some intimation of the course he meant to pursue, if he were 
elected, both as to measures and as to appointments; but to all 
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such applications he returned one answer—that * he was re- 
* solved to go into office untrammelled, or not at all.’ 

When Jefferson took upon him the government of a people 
whom he justly described as ‘ spread over a wide and fruitful 
‘land; traversing all the seas with the rich produce of their 
‘industry ; engaged in commerce with nations who felt power, 
‘and forgot right;’ he also had serious difficulties to contend 
with from the violer nee of the parties which divided them. In 
his inaugural address to the Legislature he used those remark- 
able expressions in which his subseque nt policy may be said to 
have been announced; but though they well satisfied the re- 
flecting portion of the community, they created no little discon- 
tent among the zealots of his own party,—a class of men whom 
nothing can ever appease on such occa-ions but the entire crush- 
ing of their adversaries, and who always forget, that when these 
are numerous, it would be as easy to exterminate them as to 
destroy their power :—* We have called by different names bre- 
‘thren of the same principles. We are all republicans—all 
‘ federalists. If there be any among us who would wish to dis- 
‘solve this Union, or to change its republican form, let them 
stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated when reason is left free to com- 
bat it. Although he did not gratify the more violent and 
rapacious of his party, by instantly removing from all the offices 
in the State every person of opposite sentiments, he yet, with 
his accustomed firm resolution, proceeded to annul all the ap- 
pointments which had, with an indecorous precipitancy, been 
made after his election; and during the three or four months 
that his predecessor continued in office, all those were also re- 
moved who had in any way misconducted themselves, as well as 
the attorneys and other officers of the Federal courts, whose remo- 
val was considered a matter of course. But that he was deter- 
mined steadily to pursue the line of conduct which he had never 
departed from in any situation, was soon perceived by unerring 
indications. His hearty welcome to Dr Priestley, the respected 
object of persecution from political and religious bigotry, gave 
general satisfaction. His Letter to ‘Thomas Paine was not so 
much approved; and although it certainly proceeded from his 
sense of the gratitude due to the eminent services formerly ren- 
dered, Paine’s recent publications on religious subjects, and his 
attacks upon Washington, made it highly imprudent for one in 
Jefferson’s situation to give the offence which must eventually 
accrue from such a step. ‘The courtesy which he showed that 
celebrated writer was only allowing him a passage in a sloop 
of war; but his letter concluded with these expressions ;— 
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Iam in hopes you will find us returned generally to senti- 

ments worthy of former times. In these it will be your glory 

to have steadily laboured, and with as much effect as any man 

living. That you may long live to continue your useful la- 

bours, and to reap their reward in the thankfulness of nations, 
‘ is my sincere prayer. Accept assurances of my high esteem 
‘ and affectionate attachment.’ Although Paine’s services to 
the cause of American independence were invaluable, and were 
acknowledged by all parties, yet it was the unavoidable conse- 
quence of his having subsequently engaged in attacks, full of 
ribaldry, upon the religion of the country, that they who would 
have been most tolerant towards any mere difference of opinion, 
and even patiently borne with any calm and argumentative dis- 
cussion inoffensively conducted, though leading to a denial of 
truths deemed the most sacred, should so far forget the writer’s 
former merits as to deem the honours paid him an outrage 
upon the feelings of the people. But while the President’s Let- 
ter to Paine is condemned, justice requires that we draw from it 
an inference in favour of his motives, in refusing to dismiss those 
Federalists from their places who had been appointed before his 
election. No man who observes how fearlessly he could expose 
himself to the indignation of his adversaries, and brave the cen- 
sures of his own friends, upon a subject so sure to unite them 

ainst him, can ascribe his retaining the persons whom he found 
employed either to a fear of the Federal party, or a wish to gain 
itover. That act (of retaining his adversaries in office) we can have 
no hesitation in ascribing to his strong sense of public duty, and 
the rigour of his republican principles. He held it to be a breach 
of trust towards the country to deprive it of the skill and expe- 
rience of men who had served it long and faithfully; and he 
deemed it inconsistent with the liberty which all men should 
equally enjoy, to remove any one from the public service merely 
because he held a different opinion from part of his fellow-citizens. 
Accordingly, he pursued his course steadily, unawed by the 
clamour on either side,—retaining those whose conduct had been 
unexceptionable, and displacing those who had given just cause 
of offence, or been appointed in improper circumstances ; and 
making no farther changes than such as were necessary for secu- 
ring a vigorous and united government. ‘ I am satisfied’ (he says) 
‘that the heaping abuse on me personally has been with the 
‘ design and the hope of provoking me to make a general sweep 
* of all Federali*s out of office. But as I have carried no passion 

into this disagreeable duty, I shall suffer none to be excited. 

The clamour which has been raised will not provoke me to 

remove one more, nor deter me from removing one less, than if 
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* not a word had been said on the subject.’ We recommend this 
as a maxim and a motto for all governments placed in cireum- 
stances of difficulty ; and its application to measures is fully as 
obvious as its application to men—and far more important. No 
one is fit to rule, and indeed no one can be said to rule, who can 
act upon any other principle. 

Our limits do not permit us to follow Jefferson through the 
brilliant career of his Presidency, which conferred upon the 
United States the benefit of many most important improvements 
in domestic policy ;—the vast extension of territory by the peace- 
ful acquisition of Louisiana; and the enjoyment of peace with the 
complete maintenance of the national honour, at a season when 
it seemed hardly within the power of the most conciliating and 
circumspect conduct, joined to the greatest watchfulness and most 
determined resolution, to secure that blessing, amidst the fierce 
contests which distracted and ravaged the rest of the world. Pro- 
fessor Tucker observes, that after the calumnies of those whose 
power it overthrew had been forgotten, Jefferson’s administration 
is admitted by all impartial men to be the one in which the coun- 
try was the most prosperous, and the government throughout was 
administered the most constantly according to the Republican prin- 


“p sles of the Constitution ; and we shall close our remarks upon 
it by quoting the luminous statement of its merits, given in the 
ie s of the Virginian Legislature, upon the retirement of their 
illustrious fellow citizen. 


‘ We have to thank you for the model of au administration conducted 
on the purest principles of republicanism; for pomp and state laid aside ; 
patronage discarded; internal taxes abolished; a host of superfluous 
officers disbanded ; the monarchic maxim that ‘ a national debt is a na- 
tional blessing,” renounced, and more than thirty-three millions of our 
debt discharged ; the native right to near one hundred millions of acres 
of our national domain extinguished ; and without the guilt or calamities 
of conquest, a vast and fertile region added to our country, far more ex- 
tensive than her original possessions, bringing along with it the Missis- 
sippi and the port of Orleans, the trade of the West to the Pacific Ocean, 
and in the intrinsic value of the land itself, a source of permanent and al- 
most inexhaustible revenue. There are points in your administration 
which the historian will not fail to seize, to expand, and to teach poster- 
ity to dwell upon with delight. Nor will he forget our peace with the 
civilized world, preserved through a season of uncommon difficulty and 
trial; the good-will cultivated with the unfortunate aborigines of our 
country, and the civilisation humanely extended among them; the lesson 
taught the inhabitants of the coast of Barbary, that we have the means of 
chastis ing their piratical encroachments, and awing them into justice ; and 

that theme, which, above all others, the historic genius will hang upon 
with rapture, the liberty of speech and the press preser ved inviolate, with- 
out which genius and science are given to man in vain.’ 
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He retired to Virginia in 1809, and lived in the bosom of his 
family, by whom he | was tenderly loved ; in the affections of his 
countrymen, by whom he was ever looked up to as the great 
chief of the national party; in the cultivation of literary and scien- 
tific pursuits, for which his predilection was always strong ; andin 
the constant endeavour, oftentimes successful, to serve the people 
for whom his care only ended with his days. He gradually 
declined in health in the spring of 1826; and in June he was 
evidently approaching his latter end. During that month he 
grew worse ; but he conversed freely and calmly on his ap proach- 
ing dissolution: and continued to evince his anxiety for the 
University of Virginia, which he had founded, and to which 
he had for many years devoted the greater part of his time. 
On the 3d of July he appeared exhausted, and lay in a stupor, 
occasionally speaking a few words. In the course of the night 
he asked what o’clock it was; and on being told it was one, he 
expressed his satisfaction at living to see the day, in his mind 
the most memorable of the calendar. He expired in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, on the fiftieth anniversary of that clorious 
event which we have been contemplating, and with which his 
name was inseparably connected,—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. On the same day, by a singular coincidence, Adams, the 
only other survivor of those who hi id prepared that famous instru- 
ment, also finished his course, in the northern part of the United 
States. Let it be added, that he who had been for eight years 
chief magistrate of America, died and left barely enough to pay 
his debts. 

We cannot more fitly, or to the reader, more satisfactorily, 
close this article than by extracting from the volumes before us 
Jefierson’s sketch of the characters of his great predecessor, and 
of his friend and suecessor. He thus has describe d Washington, 
and the account is full of interest : 


‘ His mind was great and powerful, without being of the very first 

order ; his penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a Newton, 
Bacon, or Locke ; and as far as he saw, no judgment was ever sounder. 
Jt was slow in operation, being little aided by invention or imagination, 
but sure in conclusion. Hence the common remark of his o ficers, of the 
advantage he derived from councils of war, where, hearing all suggestions, 
he selected whatever was best ; and certainly no general ever planned his 
battles more judiciously. But if deranged during the course of the action, 
if any member of his plan was dislocated by sudden circumstances, he 
was slow in a readjustment. The consequence was, that he often failed 
in the field, and rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston and York. 
He was incapable of fear, meeting personal dangers with the calmest un- 
concern. Perhaps the strongest feature in his character was prudence, 
never acting until every circumstance, every consideration, was maturely 
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weighed ; reframing if he saw a doubt, but when once decided, geing 
through with his purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. His integrity was 
most pure, his justice the most inflexible I have ever known ; no motives 
of interest or consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to bias his 
decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the word, a wise, a good, 
and a great man. His temper was naturally irritable and high-toned ; 
but reflection aud resolution had obtained a firm and habitual ascendency 
over it. If ever, however, it broke its bonds, he was most tremendous 
in his wrath. In his expenses he was honourable, but exact; liberal in 
contributions to whatever promised utility ; but frowning and unyielding 
on all visionary projects, and all unworthy calls on his charity. His 
leart was not warm in its affections; but he exactly calculated every 
man’s value, and gave him a solid esteem proportioned to it. His person, 
you know, was fine, his stature exactly what one would wish; his de- 
portent easy, erect, and noble, the best horseman of his age, and the 
most graceful figure that could be seen on horseback. Although in the 
circle of his friends, where he might be unreserved with safety, he took a 
free share in conversation, his collognial talents were not above me- 
diocrity, possessing neither copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of words. 
In public, when called on for a sudden opinion, he was unready, short, 
and embarrassed. Yet he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and 
correct style. ‘This he had acquired by conversation with the world, for 
his education was merely reading, writing, and common arithmetic, to 
which he added surveying at a later day. His time was employed in ac- 
tion chiefly, reading little, and that only in agriculture and English history. 
His correspondence became necessarily extensive, and, with journalizing 
his agricultural proceedings, occupied most of his leisure hours within 
dvors, On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, in nothing 
bad, in a few points indifferent ; and it may truly be said, that never did 
nature and fortune combine more perfectly to make a man great, and to 
place him in the same constellation with whatever worthies have merited 
from man an everlasting remembrance. For his was the singular destiny 
and merit of leading the armies of his country successfully through an 
arduous war, for the establishment of its independence ; of conducting its 
councils through the birth of a government, new in its forms and princi- 
ples, until it had settled down into a quiet and orderly train ; and of scru- 
pulously obeying the laws through the whole of his career, civil and mili- 
tary, of which the history of the world furnishes no other example.’ 


Of Madison he thus speaks— 


‘Mr Madison came into the House in 1776, a new member and 
young ; which circumstances, concurring with his extreme modesty, pre- 
vented his venturing himself in debate, before his removal to the Council 
of State, in November, 1777. From thence he went te Congress, then 
consisting of few members. ‘Trained in those successive schools, he ac- 
quired a habit of self-possession, which placed at ready command the 
rich resources of his luminous and discriminating mind, of his extensive 
information, and rendered him first of every assembly afterwards, of which 
he became a member. Never wandering from his subject into vain de- 
clawation, but pursuing it closely in language pure, classica), and copious ; 
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soothing always the feelings of his adversaries by civilities aud softness 
of expression, he rose to the eminent station which he held in the great 
National Convention of 1787; and in that of Virginia, which followed, 
he sustained the new Constitution in all its parts, bearing off the palm 
against the logic of George Mason, and the fervid declamation of Mr 
Henry. With these consummate powers were united a pure and spotless 
virtue, which no calumny has ever attempted to sully. Of the powers 
and polish of his pen, and of the wisdom of his administration in the 
highest office of the nation, I need say nothing—they have spoken, and 
will for ever speak for themselves.’ 

In closing our view of these great men, and the great events 
in which they bore a share, we may perhaps be expected to say 
something of the Republican Government which they established, 
and under which America has so eminently prospered. But the 
subject is too extensive for incidental discussion ; and we shall 
have a fitter opportunity for handling it when M. de ‘Tocqueville 
shall have completed his valuable work on America. 

We have said nothing of the style of Professor ‘Tucker’s work. 
It is, generally spec aking, plain, unafiected, and sufficiently pure, 
with the exception of one or two Gallicisms, a very few Ame- 
ricanisms, and here and there a word from that modern dialect 
which is of no country, and ought to be of no age, and which is 


making such a progress amongst us as threatens to overlay, if it 
does not extirpate, our good old mother tongue. 


Art. 1X.—1. De la Charité Leyale, et Specialemeni des Maison 
de Travail. Par ¥. M. Navitie. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris: 1836. 


2. First Report from his Majesty's Commissioners for Enqguir- 
ing into the Condition of the Poorer Classes in Ireland. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, 8th July, 1835. 


(\irn Warrer Scort, in a letter written to his friend Mr Mor- 
\7  ritt in 1817, expresses himself, in regard to the Poor-Laws, 
in the following terms :—‘ ‘The Poor-Laws into which you have 
‘ventured for the good of the country form a sad quagmire. 
* They are like John Bunyan’s Slough of Despond, into which 
‘millions of cart-loads of good resolutions have been thrown, 
‘ without perceptibly mending the way.’ Such indeed had 
been the case for many generations, and such it continued 
to be until we obtained a Government that had spirit and 
energy to face the vast difficulties of the question, and which 
produced the great enactment of 1834—an enactment destined 
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to contribute largely, as we hope and believe, towards renovating 
the character and augmenting the happiness of the lower orders 
of the English people. Still, however, this subject presents, in 
many points of view, an aspect far from satisfactory. Much popu- 
lar delusion yet prevails with regard to the recent changes. ‘This 
the late elections have fully developed. A strong disposition 
exists, in some quarters, to undervalue the good that has been 
accomplished ; while, at the same time, there is found in others 
a tendency to overrate the recent improvements ;—to represent 
the workhouse system, in its present form, as one of the greatest 
discoveries of modern times, and to treat it as suited to every age, 
and applicable to every country. 

Neither the one opinion nor the other appears to us well 
founded; but the misconceptions of those who depreciate the 
law of 1834 are the less dangerous of the two. These are daily 
giving way, and may be expected to yield altogether at no dis- 
tant period. We may safely trust to the pra rctical benefits of 
the new law, as compared with the old, for making converts, as 
evinced by the immediate observation, of its most sceptical and 
prejudiced opponents. Much more is to be feared from the mis- 
take of those who, at the present stage of the conflict between 
opposite dangers, are already singing ‘the song of triumph—who 
conceive that the modern workhouse plan has put an end to all 
the difficulties of Poor Laws—and that mankind may be confi- 
dently assured that the great problem of Public Charity is at last 
effectually solved. 

These latter opinions are prevalent amongst the most respect- 
able classes of society. Nor can this be matter of surprise. The 
landowners have been relieved from a just alarm for the safety 
of their property. ‘The occupier finds his payments greatly 
reduced ; the moral observer sees a beneficial change in all the 
habits of the peasantry ; the two Houses of Parliament are filled 
with Guardians, and C helssnen of Boards of Guardians, who have 
been most commend: ably devoting their time to the superinten- 
dence of this experiment, and have witnessed, with a natural 
joy, the success of their labours. Ivery ‘adividuel of the Go- 

vernment who took a part in this great reform, must feel a jus- 
tifiable pride in the result ; while even those members of former 
Cabinets, ‘ whose opinion is best worth having,’ gave an enlight- 
ened support to the measure, and enjoy their share of satisfaction. 

But, in the midst of these rejoicings over risks that are past, 
there lurk the seeds of future danger. That subject, which 
has so long distracted the thoughts of statesmen, has not at once 
grown manageable and easy. The monster Pauperism is not 
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yet chained to the rock; and many an auxious thought and en- 
lightened effort remains still to be bestowed upon a topic deeply 
affecting the welfare of the most numerous classes of the com- 
munity. 

It is not certainly at a moment like this that we can reason- 
ably expect the most judicious opinions to be formed with rela- 
tion to Poor-Laws for Ireland. Our incitements towards rapid 
generalizations and hasty measures are too strong. We have two 
extremes before us. On the one hand, the abuses of the Eng 
lish system, unacknowledged so long, ond so long left unredress- 
ed; on the other hand, the unparalleled distress and destitution 
of he great bulk of the Irish people. ‘This state of things is in 
neither. point of view creditable to the practical wisdom and 
humanity of our public men. So far is true. But we doubt 
whether our former errors in this respect will be best corrected, 
and our reputation for prudence regained, by our so soon 
treating our recent measure as a universal panacea, equally 
applicable to all countries, though their conditions may be 
alike in no single circumstance. ‘The new system has been 
in operation in no part of England for above two short years. 
‘To a great part of the country, for which it was expressly de- 
signed, it has not hitherto a extended. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it seems exceedingly premature to propose at 
once to subject a country so differently and peculiarly situated 
as Ireland to so novel an experiment. Yet the Bill of the 
last session received great support in the House of Com- 
mons. During its progress, the objections urged against it were 
chiefly upon points of detail, not affecting its main principles ; 
and there can be little doubt, that had not the session been so 
abruptly terminated, it would have been by this time law. That 

‘ something must be done’ to relieve the miseries of [reland, had 
leng been ‘the prevailing impression. ‘The first proposition that 
emanated from Government was almost sure to be favourably 
entertained. English members took little part in the discussion, 
whilst the reception it met with from Irish representatives was 
of a singular character, and bore the marks of a painful anxiety. 
Though: Mr O’Connell pointed out, with vast ability, the 
dangers attendant on the measure—though he ‘ shuddered at 
‘ it,’ and * saw confiscation in it’—he yet declared his readiness 
to uphold it in every stage, and called aloud for its immediate 
adoption ! 

This Bill will doubtless be again brought forward in the new Par- 
liament ; but time for further ‘reflection is happily afforded, before 
the Legislature will be called upon to give its sanction to a step 
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which, once taken, can never be retraced. _ Is it, then, or is it not, 
for the true interests of the people of Ireland, that a law of public 
relief, on the principles proposed, should be established amongst 
them ? With us, we confess, it is a matter of much regret that so 
indiseriminate a feeling in favour of Poor-Laws is found to pre- 
vail throughout society,—in the southern part of Great Britain 
more especially. ‘The vague impressions now existing, are 
destined, we trust, to be superseded by the progress of thought 
and observation. ‘Ihe experience of mankind respecting com- 
pulsory relief has hitherto been by no means extensive. The 
ancient world had no such practice, though it would appear, 
from the answer to Hortalus in the Roman senate, put into 
the mouth of Tiberius, that reflecting minds like that of Ta- 
citus were fully sensible of its dangers. ‘The example of the 

early Christians points to nothing beyond voluntary contri- 
rt A ns :—* Now, concerning the collections for the Saints, as I 
‘have given ovtes to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 
‘U pon “the first day of the week, let every one of you lay by 
‘ him in store, as God hath prospered him.’ 

It was not, in fact, till the sixteenth century that fiscal measures 

were any where resorted to for enforcing this Christian obliga- 
tion. Among the nations that have adopted them, those seem 
to have dealt most successfully with the difficulties of public 
charity who have confined it within the narrowest limits; while of 
all the nations of the world England is that which has committed 
the most grievous errors by exte ending its operations most widely. 
If this fact cannot be denied—*‘ if it must subsist for our shame, 
‘let it subsist for our instruction.’ If we are regarded justly 
as a beacon to warn, rather than as an example to follow, let us 
not be in haste to imitate ourselves. 

The situation in which England found herself in 1834, as re- 
spects the lower classes of her population, was one of a very pe- 
culiar kind. History will in vain be ransacked to find a paralle| 
case. She was suffering, not from any natural increase either in 
the numbers or the hardships of those poor * who shall never 
‘cease out of the land,’ and whom we are to have always with 
us. ler people were not groaning under poverty, or sickness, 
or any visitation from Heaven ; but “under Pauperism,—a disease 
wholly of human origin, the growth of erroneous impressions 
among statesmen, who ought to have known their duties better. 
‘The labour market had been allowed to become totally deranged ; 
wages had almost ceased to be a matter of contract, and had 
hecome a matier of right ; the natural affections were perverted ; 
two hundred years had been spent in tempting the parent to 
desert his child, and the child his parent; the labourer had been 
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seduced away from his duties, and with them, from his best inte- 
rests, and taught to look towards the overseer instead of his own 
industry,—to “rely on the Justice of Peace, instead of relying 
on himself. Degrada ition of character was inevitable. There 
remained no longer the vigour and energy of men, but the de- 
pendence and helplessness of children. Not to multiply proofs— 
the wretched condition to which society was necessarily descend- 
ing may be judged of by the fact mentioned by Mr Power, in his 
Report, made in 1836: During the preceding harvest, the finest 
wheat was rotting in Rochford, and other of the southern hun- 
dreds of Essex, for want of hands to reap it, at a guinea and 
twenty-four shillings the acre, at the very time tit healthy 
men were lying under the hedges in the neighbourhood, with a 
parish allowance of three shillings per week! Tere was a state 
of things which obviously required no common agency to rectify. 
The requisite machinery has, however, been found, and happily 
found, in the new Workhouse System. 

sy the offer of employment in this unpalatable form, the la- 
bourer is brought back again to those duties which God and na- 
ture intended him to fulfil. He looks out for work and wages 
for himself, and he does not fail to find them. Admitting, then, 
as we do most readily, the value of this test as applic: ible to the 
corrupt condition of a pauperized district, we may still be allow- 
ed to ask—Is the similarity of the case of Ireland such that the 
same remedy should be forced upon her? Her people, low as their 
condition is, are in no such perverted and unnatural position. 
Much as they have suffered at the hands of statesmen and magis- 
trates, they have happily never been brought up to depend on 
any bread but that of industry. ‘They are ready to go all distances 
in search of employment, and undertake any work, however alien 
from their habits,—as the drudgery of the metropolis, or of manu- 
facturing towns of course must ‘be. In England, the object of the 
late amendments in its Poor-Laws was to. throw men back upon 
their own resources, which were ample. Assuredly there can be 
no grounds for using the same expedients to force the Irishman 
back upon his, w hich are well known to be so lamentably defi- 
cient. ‘The offer of workhouse support to the able-bodied is the 
great characteristic of the recent plan; biit it does not operate 
practically as a provision for them, nor is it intended so to ope- 
rate. Permanent domiciliation there, the authors of the system 
tell us, is the result they least of all contemplate. ‘To relieve the 
public from the burden of a class capable of maintaining itself, 
is the main ol bject and the main effect. The state had hampered 
itself with certain injudicious liabilities in respect of the labouring 
population: to get rid of these again is the point to be accom- 
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plished. Here, then, in the case of England, naturally occurs the 
question —At what time, under what circumstances, and with what 
object, came the nation to involve itself in a responsibility which 
it finds itself unable to discharge, and which it becomes so great 
an object to shake off? Let us enquire more fully into this, It 
is clear, beyond all possibility of dispute, that neither the 
43d of Elizabeth, nor any other statute previous to the 22d and 
the 36th George IIL, ‘authorized money relief to the young 
and healthy labourer. It was indeed provided that the overseer 
should ¢ take order for setting to work all such persons, married 
‘or unmarried, having no means to maintain them, and using no 
‘ ordinary or daily trade of life to get their living by. But the 
{true intention of the Legislature in adopting this clause is a 
matter of great difficulty to discover. Did it mean avowedly to 
invite every man to come to his parish and receive employment 
there? We should conceive not. Was it then the intention to 
invest the overseer with the power to compel those men to work 
who had evidently taken up a life of idleness? This certainly 
appears to us the far more probable interpretation. It is the 
view which the Committee of 1817 took of the important enact- 
ment in question. In the very able Report of that Committee, 
drawn up by Mr I’rankland Lewis, with the concurrence of Mr 
Huskisson, and the Chairman Mr Sturges Bourne, it is observed— 


¢« What class of persons it is who are described as using no ordi- 
nary, or daily trade to get their living by,” it cannot at any time have 
been very easy correctly to ascertain ; the words were, probably in the 
first instance, to apply to such persons as appear to have been the object 
of all the old statutes to which your Committee have before alluded. 
Your Committee, however, think it extremely doubtful whether persons, 
who may from time to time be out of work, but who, for the most part, 
occupy themselves in a daily trade, ought to be comprehended within the 
description of the statute. ‘If the obj ject of the statute was merely to set 
to hard labour all such idle wandering persons as might be found in a 


By the 22 Geo. I1l. commonly called Gilbert’s Act, it is provided 
(section 32) that the guardians shall agree for the labour of any poor per- 
son who cannot find employment at any work near the place of his resi- 
dence; and to maintain, lodge, and provide for him till such employment 
be procured—to receive the money earned by such work, and apply it in 
such maintenance, as far as the same will go, and make up the deficiency, 
ifany. The 36 Geo, III. c. 23, ascribed to Mr George Rose, states in 
its preamble, that the Workhouse Act (9 Geo. I. c.'7) ‘ has been found 
inconvenient and oppressive—holding out conditions of relief injurious to 
the comfort of poor persons; and proceeds to empower Justices to order 
relief to any industrious persons at their own house, 
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state nearly approaching to that of vagrancy, such an object might possi- 
bly be carried into effect with a fair hope of beneficial consequences. But 
if the object of the statute was (as it is now interpreted) that the state is 
to find work for all who in the present, and in all succeeding time may 
require it, your Committee are of opinion that this is a condition which it 
is not in the power of any law to fulfil. What number of persons can be 
employed in labour, must depend absolutely upon the amount of the funds 
which alone are applicable to the maintenance of labour. If these views 
of the effect of undertaking to provide employment for all who want it, 
are founded on truth, there results from them an obvious necessity of 
abandoning gradually the impossible condition, that all who require it 
shall be provided with w ork, which, whether or not it be the real object 
of the statute, has by many been held to be so.’ 


The Committee of 1817 was reappointed in 1819, with the 
same chairman and nearly the same members. ‘They made a 
Report of great value, though not so generally known as the for- 
mer, ‘They revert to the same subject, and they state that no 
security can be obtained against the continued progress of the 
evil, ‘as long as by an erroneous construction, as your Com- 
‘ mittee believe, of the Act of Elizabeth, parishes are supposed 
‘liable to be called upon to effect the impracticable purpose of 
‘ finding employment for all who at any time may require it.’ 
They refer to their own reasoning in the former Report, and 
state that further consideration and investi igation have confirm- 
ed their opinions; and after many very judicious observations, 
they conclude by anxiously directing the future attention of 
the House to such measures as may be calculated ultimately to 
relieve parishes from the ‘impracticable obligation’ of finding em- 
ployment for all who may at any time require it at their hands : 
and to confine the relief derived from compulsory assessments to 
‘ the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among them as are 
‘ poor and not able to work.’ 

But though the Committee are most probably right in their 
view of the original intention of the Legislature, the practical 
construction of the statute in question had come to be very dif- 
ferent, and that even at an early period. ‘This deviation from 
the strict policy of the statute seems to have originated in a 
humane extension of the law to cases of pressing emergency ; 
and this was inconsiderately continued. But be this as it may, 
there can be no question that the public found itself committed 
to a most embarrassing obligation towards all the able-bodied. 
part of the labouring community ; and has had ample reason to 
regret that the classification observed in the early part of the 
reign of Elizabeth was ever abandoned. At that period, Har- 
rison informs us, all relief was cofined to the * poor by impo- 
§ tency, and the poor by casualty, which are the true poor ‘indeed, 
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* and for whom the Word doth bind us to make some daily 
‘ provision.” The mischief began with the extended construction 
of the l. gal obligation. From this new liability may be distinetly 
traced the various abuses of which we have been re quired at Jast 
to attempt thoroughly the reform, at whatever risk. ‘The Legis- 
lature and the magistracy were continually pressing the ‘ imprac- 
* ticable obligation’ upon parish officers. ‘The moment that work 
could no longer be had, it became the duty of the overseer to find 
it. Parishes naturally struggled against the imposition, and tried 
every method of evading it. ‘lo apportion the labourers among 
the rate- payers was the first resource ; but the occupier preferred 
a pecuniary payment to the great inconvenience of taking work- 
men whom he did not want. ‘Though work was not to be found, 
money could be had as long as any visible property remained ; 
and therefore money became a substitute for a * condition not in 
* the power of any law to fulfil.” ‘Thus the Roundsmen system, 
and the Labour Kate were adopted; and the payments of house- 
rent and allowances to families became gradually established. 
The burden of maintaining the true objects of charity was at 
all times a light one compared with that which sprang up in this 
improper quarter. Evidence of the most satistactory kind is to 
be met with of this fact. ‘The complaints of intelligent writers from 
time to time fully make it out. Davenant, in his Political Essays, 
says, speaking of the poor rates, * As this money is managed in 
most places, instead of relieving those who are really poor and 
impotent (which the laws design), it serves only to continue vice 
and sloth in the nation. ‘Lhe real and true objects of charity 
would cost the nation but little to maintain, and it is to be 
doubted they have the least share in the public reliets." Mr 
Locke, in his Report to the Board of ‘Trade, observes, * A great 
‘number of children giving a poor man a title to an ec 
‘ from the parish, this allowance is given once a-week, or once a- 
‘month to the father in money, w hich he not seldom spends on 
* himself at the ale-house.? A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1759, of which Sir Edward Lloyd was chairman, came 
to several Resolutions, which are little known, but are curious, in- 
asmuch as they show the great expenditure upon the able-bodied 
class; and also because they afford proofs of the prevalence of 
abuses at that time, which many writers have imagined were 
first introduced at a much later period. Whether, indeed, we 
refer to proceedings in Parliament, to King’s speeches, to pre- 
ambles of statutes, or to the observations of contemporary writers, 
from Lord Hale to Fielding and Blackstone, the language is 
uniformly that of dissatisfaction with regard to the parochial ex- 
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penditure. But it is remarkable that this dissatisfaction does 
not apply to the treatment of those really necessitous classes, for 
whom alone relief in money is prescribed by the act of Eliza- 
beth; but to those who are the object of the previous clause, 
and have no legal claim, in the utmost latitude of construction, 
beyond that of being sct to work. Hence arose the innumerable 
schemes for finding work for the poor, which from time to time 
took possession of the public mind ; whilst no one writer (except- 
ing always Daniel de Foe) seems to have been aware how hope- 
less were all these efforts of benevolence, and how they tended 
to nothing but the ‘impracticable purpose’ so ably exposed by 
Mr Sturges Bourne’s Committee. It is evident, then, either 
that the “Legislature of Queen Elizabeth intended merely to 
create a Police power for the suppression of idleness; or if, in 
fact, they intended to go further, that the Legislature of that 
period partook itself of the error which exists, even in our own 
day ; that of supposing it to be part of the duty of Government to 
provide work for the people, and that it is in the power of Go- 
vernment to do so. 

In legislating for Ireland, with the experience of England 
before our eyes, we ought to consider the subject under the 
threefold division of che ity, employment, and police ; class 
the Irish population according! ly; and try to ascertain how far 
any system of Poor Laws, especially how the proposed workhouse 
system, is required, or calculated in the actual state of Ireland, to 
attain one or more of these respective ends. 

‘The work of M. Naville, which we have placed at the head of 
this Article, contains so satisfactory a refutation of many deeply- 
seated prejudices with regard to providing employment for the 
poor by the State, that we cannot refrain from expressing the 
pleasure which its appearance has given us. It is the more in- 
teresting at this time, because it treats particularly both of Les 
Maisons de travail, et de la Pi oscription de la Mendicité—the two 
principal topics in the proposed [rish Poor Bill, With the ean- 
dour belonging to talent, M. Naville confesses his first impres- 
sions to have been of a totally different character from those to 
which his researches ultimately led him. § Lorsqu’il concut le 

dessein de traiter la question de la charité mise au concours 
par P Academie, son intention était de prouver que les indigens 
ont un droit parfait aux aumones; principe dont le systéme de 
la charite légale qwil combat aujourd’hui, est la consequence 
naturelle. Mais bientdt il vit la théorie qu'il voulait établir 
detruite par des argumens d'une autorité irrecusable. Il dut 
alors changer d’opinion, et se disposer a attaquer les idees 
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‘mémes, qu'il avait eu le dessein de defendre”’ M. Naville is a 
clergyman at Geneva; his work shows him to be actuated by a 
truly Christian zeal, and the most benevolent feeling towards the 
poorer classes. Having been a successful candidate for the prize 
offered by the French Academy on the subject of Charity,—*‘ con- 
‘ sidérée dans ses principes, dans ses applications, et dans son 
‘ influence sur les moeurs, et sur organization sociale,’~-he has 
taken a chapter of the Memoir, written on that occasion, as the 
basis of these two interesting volumes. ‘The history of all the 
most important institutions in the nature of Workhouses, in every 
part of Kurope, is here traced with great research and perseverance. 
he best authorities are resorted to—the accuracy of each fact is 
carefully weighed. ‘The conclusions which our author arrives at, 
although not calculated for popularity with some sanguine wri- 
ters on this side the Channel, appear to be supported by all past 
experience of these establishments :—‘ When workhouses do not 
‘ either fail altogether, or undergo a complete metamorphosis, they 
change insensibly either into houses of correction, or into mere 
alms-houses; sometimes they answer both the one purpose and 
the other; more than nine-tenths of them enter into the latter 
of these classes.’ 

In pursuing his train of reasoning, and in appealing to facts 
in its support, our author does not overlook the celebrated insti- 
tution of Munich, which, in its early years, promised so much 
success under the care of Count Rumford, but which gradually 
fell away, notwithstanding the strong measures resorted to for its 
maintenance, and became extinct in about ten years from its com- 
mencement. ‘The Hamburg establishment took a still deeper hold 
of the public mind, and enjoyed a longer existence. It commenced 
in 1788; and in 1792 it began to have serious difficulties to con- 
tend with. Its inmates, during the preceding year, had done only 
half their usual work : though the numbers remained stationary, 
the expenses had increased. ‘The rules were rendered more 
strict; and means were taken to stimulate the benevolence of 
individuals in its behalf, which had begun to languish. In 1793 
further difficulties were met by further measures to control the 
bad dispositions of the poor. A house of correction was then 
united with it. T'rom this period till 1809, a constant struggle 
was kept up between the subscribers, the public, and the inmates ; 
until at length the union with France put an end to the insti- 
tution, and spared its benevolent founder, Baron de Voght, the 
mortification of witnessing its natural death, by enabling him to 
flatter himself that political causes were the real source of its 
failure. It is remarkable, however, that neither did Hamburg, 
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upon recovering her independence, endeavour to re-establish her 
vaunted institution ; nor did the Baron himself (who had surviv- 
ed all these events, and at the age of eighty-five held an interest- 
ing correspondence with the British Minister in Denmark), ven- 
ture to recommend his measure for the adoption of Great Britain. 

The town of Hamburg having to begin this business afresh, 
confined itself to an establishment which gave no work to the 
able-bodied. And yet the success of the early years of the origi- 
nal institution still seemed to dazzle the eyes of Europe; and 
the Baron was applied to for the details of his plan, twenty years 
after it had crumbled in the dust. Nor has the delusion with 
regard to Count Rumford’s labours been less general. ‘Though 
the great Munich workhouse broke up in 1799, and left nothing 
but debts behind it ;—though it is almost forgotten in the country 
where it stood, it lives and prospers still in the writings of philan- 
thropists. ‘Travellers in Bavaria allude to it in 1806, as if it still 
existed. In 1822 a leading Journal, published in the Low Coun- 
tries, advises foreigners to go to Munich to study its admirable re- 
sults; and in 1832, M. Huerne de Pommeuse holds it up as a 
model, and leaves the reader in the belief that it still exists and 
flourishes ! 

Among the observations of M. Naville, not the least instruc- 
tive are those which relate to the laws and practice of France 
in regard to this matter. ‘Though the Due de Liancourt had 
pointed out the abuses prevalent in England (at a period anterior 
to that which is usually referred to as their date), and which he 
describes as ‘ également difficiles de guérir ou de laisser subsister,’ 
still France took little w arning ; and her legal charities from 1789 
to 1796 exhibited the most dangerous tendencies. In that year, 
opinion took another and far wiser direction ; and those laws 
were framed, which still continue, for the most part, in force. 
She had, however, a narrow escape of being plunged by Napo- 
Jeon into all the depths of pauper mismanagement. ‘The official 
papers relative to the establishment of the Depdts de Mendicité 
in 1808, seem entitled to peculiar attention, —stamped as they are 
with the characteristics of that extraordinary man, On the 24th 
of November he wrote to M. Cretet, then Minister of the Inte- 
rior, in the following remarkable terms :—‘ I attach a great im- 
* portance, and an ides a of glory, to the destruction of mendicity. 
* Resources are not wanting ; but it seems to me that all this 
* goes on slowly, and yet years are slipping away. We ought 
‘not to pass through this world without leaving traces by w hich 

posterity may recognise us. Iam about to be absent for a 
month. Contrive to be prepared upon all these questions by 
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‘ the 15th of December, and to have examined them in detail in 
such a manner that I may aim a decisive blow at mendicancy 
by a general decree. Before the 15th of December you must 
have found in the reserved fund, and in the other resources of 
the communes, sufficient means for the support of 60 or 100 
workho.ses. Let the situations be determined upon, and the 
regulations drawn up. Do not ask me for three or four months 
for making enquiries; you have young accountants, intelligent 
prefects, well educated road and bridge surveyors, Go on 
quickly with all this, and do not go to sleep in the common 
business of the office. At the same time, every thing relating 
to the arrangement of public works should be foreseen and 
provided for ; in order that all may be so arranged that at the 
opening of the spring, France may present the spectacle of a 
country free from begwars, and that the whole population may 

‘be in motion to embellish and fertilize our extensive territory, 

The Count, as it may easily be imagined would be the case, 

obeyed his orders; and great was the delight of the Corps Le- 

gislitif at its next opening, when he detailed the plan, and in- 
formed them that * la France offrira la solution si inutilement 

* cherchée jusqu’ici du probleme de l’extinction de la mendicité 

‘dans un grand état.’ On this occasion, M. Noailles du Gard, 

another official personage, closed his speech by exclaiming, ¢ Re- 

*connoissance éternelle a la bienfaisance du heros, qui assure 

‘a lindigence une retraite et des alimens a la pauvreté!’ ‘Lhe 

reader will naturally ask what was the result of all this, and 

will scarcely be prepared to hear of yet another workhouse fail- 
ure. Such, however, was the event. Fifty-nine depots were 
decreed, and thirty-seven were carried into execution; but ac- 
cording to Dr Johnston’s work on the ‘ Charities of France,’ they 

were found to answer so ill, that between the years 1814 

and 1818 the departmental councils demanded the suppression 

of twenty-four of them; and Duchatel alludes to the downfall of 

the scheme in the following terms :—‘ In France, under the Im- 

‘ perial government, numerous work-houses had been established 
with great expense and display over the whole surface of the 
country ; but in a little time, so heavy did the cost appear, that 
the almost unanimous voice of the departments demanded their 
suppression, and at this day a small number only remains in a 
stute of complete decay.’ 

There is, however, a spirit of perseverance in the advocates of 
this species of relief which no failures can appal. ‘Though work- 
houses, in all tie various shapes that human ingenuity can devise, 
have fallen to decay, still hope continues to hover round their 
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ruins. Switzerland is not without bitter experience in these 
matters; but she is looking forward with fresh confidence to 
these establishments in a renovated form; and England, flushed 
with her recent successes at home, is about to introduce them as 
a panacea for the evils of Ireland. 

_Many of our readers are doubtless aware, that in 1833 a com- 
mission was appointed by the Crown to enquire into the § condi- 
‘ tion of the poorer classes in Ireland, and into the various insti- 
‘ tutions established by law for their relief.” ‘The Commissioners 
were also directed to report, ‘ whether any and what further reme- 
‘ dial measures appear to be requisite to ameliorate the condition 
‘ of the Irish poor, or any portion of them.’ ‘Three Reports pro- 
ceeded from this quarter; of which the second and third are the 
most material. We have transcribed the title of the first at the head 
of this Article. These Reports contain many recommendations of 
considerable value in themselves, for the general improvement of 
the country ; but in making them, we conceive the Commissioners 
have gone somewhat beyond the strict object which the Govern- 
ment had in view in their appointment. Doubtless every mea- 
sure tending to the improvement of property will have a mediate 
effect on the condition of the lower classes; but the remedial 
measures contemplated in the appointment of the Commission were 
of a more immediate kind ; «and pointed rather to further laws and 
institutions for the direct benefit of the poor, if any such could be 
devised. When they tell us that ‘enactments calculated to promote 
‘the improvement of the country, and so to extend the demand 
‘for free and profitable labour, should make essential parts of 
‘any law for ameliorating the condition of the poor,’ they mix 
together two subjects which may and ought to be kept per- 
fectly distinct. Moreover, by taking this view, they foster one 
of the common delusions by which this subject is embarrassed ; 
viz. that of regarding the poor as a fixed number, a certain defi- 
nite quantity, “with which alone legislation has to deal. If that 
were so, the mere extension of demand for workmen would be 
sufficient of itself to raise their condition; whereas the common 
consequence is simply, an increase in their numbers, without any 
permanent addition to their comforts. If new sources of em- 
ployment were the one thing needful, the great supply of it of 
late years in the British manufacturing towns, accessible as they 
are to Irishmen, would have had a perceptible effect. Hf an in- 
erease of free and profitable labour were the great desideratum, 
the provision trade during the long war, and Sir John Newport’s 
valuable measure for opening the markets of England to krish 
corn, would have altered the whole state of her peasantry. No 
boon of equal magnitude remains to be given. Ireland has unfor- 
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tunately used this and many other similar benefits rather for the 
purpose of swelling her population than of augmenting their en- 
joyments; and while she has added four millions to her numbers 
during the last half century, she has not risen in an equal degree 
in the scale of civilisation. It is not, therefore, to resources of 
this kind that we should be disposed to look with much confidence. 
Even if the Commissioners could have pointed out ¢ fresh fields 
‘ and pastures new’ to a greater extent than the nature of things 
will admit of, we are persuaded that they might be resorted to 
without leaving the mass of the Irish people in any better state 
than we now find them. 

These remarks are applicable to all suggestions for the better 
cultivation of estates, and the general face of the country ;—for 
partition and drainage ; for the opening of new roads; for enlarg- 
ing the powers of tenants for life ;—objects of value to Ireland 
undoubtedly, and which will follow in the train of peace, but which 
it is not well to force forwards prematurely, and thus anticipate the 
resources of future industry. As changes of this kind are brought 
into operation, they will naturally occasion a demand for labour, 
and benefit the peasantry around them. Yet they cannot strictly 
be regarded as measures for the relief of the poor, and be resorted 
to eo intuitu. But though, on these points, the Commissioners, as 
we imagine, have exceeded the limits assigned to them in their zeal 
to promote internal amelioration, and though there are some sug- 
gestions in the Report,—as, for instance, that of taxing the i interest 
of mortgages,—to which insuperable objections may be urged; still 
there are other topics of great importance on which they appear 
to entertain enlightened views, and have advanced opinions in 
unison with those which we ourselves profess, and which have 
been frequently maintained in this Journal. 

In the second section they discuss the question of the appli- 
cability of the English workhouses to Ireland. They decide 
against them, and assign reasons which carry conviction to our 
minds. 

In the fourth section, the subject of emigration is gone into, 
with a disposition, perhaps, to extend this remedy beyond its 
practicable limits. When it is contemplated ¢ that those who 
‘ desire to emigrate should be furnished with the means of doing 
‘so in safety, and with intermediate support, when they stand in 
‘ need of it, in emigration depots,’ it should be borne in mind how 
very extensive a liability the public would thus be taking upon 
itself. With every wish to look favourably upon relief of this 
description, under the circumstances of Ireland, we cannot think 
it judicious to treat the question so widely. ‘The redundancy of 
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Trish population varies extremely in different townlands even of 
the same barony. While one is capable of supporting the inha- 
bitants, its neighbour swarms with a multitude for whom no em- 
ployment can be found. It is from these latter districts alone 
that the stream of emigration should be drawn: the owners of 
property so circumstanced, willing to bear a certain proportion of 
expense, may be assisted with safety and to great advantage, in 
clearing their estates. ‘There are peculiar reasons which will justify 
this interference on the part of the public. We cannot forget that 
the system of forty-shilling freeholders was one great cause of the 
extreme subdivision of farms. It happened to suit the selfish pur- 
poses of the junta that virtually governed Ireland in 1793, to give 
votes to their own dependent tenants, though they persisted in re- 
fusing every privilege to the better educated Catholics. ‘ Has he 
é registered his frecholde ‘rs ?? was the constant question in Irish so- 
ciety even as late as 1820, when the conversation turned upon any 
gentleman’s political importance in his own neighbourhood. ‘The 
object was, of course, to create as many as possible. The jobbing 
influence of the landlord and the leaseholder rose in proportion, It 

can be no matter of surprise, then, that subdivisions and sublettings 
were carried too far, and that a burdensome population was the con- 
sequence. Even when the bad effects of this state of things came 
to be felt, and the owner began to struggle against it, it was long 
before the law gave him the necessary protection against the 
acts of his tenant. For many years the legislature unfortunately 
looked on with indifference ; and saw the doctrine of Waver (as 
it was called) establish itself in courts of law, by which the prac- 
tice of subletting was sanctioned. ‘| he estate was no longer un- 
der the control of its owner; anda vicious population was enabled 
to spread with impunity over every part of it. ‘lhe remedy was 
indeed at length applied, but incalculable mischief had been done. 
It is to rectify these abuses that we feel justified in calling upon 
the State to interpose by means of a well considered measure of 
emigration. But then it ought, in our view, to be made to bear 

upon the parts affected only, and not to comprehend the popula- 
tion generally, * who desire to emigrate,’ as the Commissioners 
have proposed. 

We now come to the most essential points in the Report, viz. 
the measures for the direct relief of the poor; and here we meet 
with much that corresponds with our own previous impressions, 
A legal provision for the entire maintenance, not of the destitute in 
general, but for certain specified classes of poor, is recommended. 
With regard to those who, besides want, are suffering under 


5 
the privation of reason, no question can arise. Ireland is already 
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in possession of the most complete establishment for curable lu- 
natics to be met with in Europe; but the number of incurables 
has been constantly on the increase, and has been felt for many 
years to be a very pressing difficulty. A provision for them is 
advised without hesitation, as well as for idiots and epileptic per- 
sons, whom it is very desirable to remove from the presence of 
the curable lunatic. ‘The deat and dumb, the blind poor, cripples, 
and those who labour under permanent bodily infirmities, may 
safely receive support from the public, provided this is given 
within the walls of public institutions. ‘The Commissioners con- 
sider that relief may be given to the sick poor, not only by 
means of Hospitals ‘and Dispensaries, as at present, but also by 
a supply of food as well as medicine, in cases where they can- 
not be removed from home; and they also think it iacdeale 
to found convalescent establishments to receive those patients 
who are discharged cured from the Hospitals, but who are, 
nevertheless, in such a state of weakness as to be unable to 
pursue their usual occupations, and to be very liable to relapse. 
Then follows a recommendation of a painful nature undoubt- 
edly, viz. that orphans and deserted children, though entitled to 
support from the public, shall be removed at the earliest period 
to the British Colonies. ‘lhe necessity, however, of some re- 
striction of this kind is unavoidable, in order to obviate the evil 
consequences resulting from Foundling Hospitals. 

‘The classes above enumerated are those for whom alone an 
entire maintenance is to be provided by the State, according to 
the view taken by the Commissioners. ut in order that the 
distresses of the unenumerated classes should not be wholly un- 
relieved, or made dependent upon common mendicancy, tlie 
formation of ‘ voluntary associations’ is suggested ; to be sanction- 
ed by law, and to be aided to a certain extent by a grant under 
the superintendence and control of proper officers. ‘lhe reasons 
for advising this species of provision are to be found in Appen- 
dix H, referred to merely in the Report, though we regard 
it as one of the most important parts of it. It would appear 
from the discussions in Parliament, as well as from the publica- 
tions of Mr George Lewis and others, that this document has 
entirely escaped observation, If that has been the case, the 
Commissioners may justly regret the course they have taken 
with regard to it. As it contains the opinions of a great majo- 
rity of them upon the most vital parts of the whole question, 
it ought surely to have been embodied in the Report it-elf, and 
not buried among those masses of papers which it is too much 
the practice of Commissieners to publish, and of the public to 
neglect. 
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As the reasons alluded to occupy five folio pages, they can- 
not be extracted entire. A short summary of them is all we can 
attempt, though we are aware that great injustice is thus done to 
the original. Voluntary associations, then, ought to be encou- 
— 

Because cases of real destitution must arise which cannot 
be eet by a compulsory assessment, without bringing claims 
upon it to an unlimited extent. 

2. Because leaving such cases to be relieved by undirected 
benevolence leads to an extensive vagrancy. 

3. Because these two great evils, a numerous pauperism from 
compulsory provision, and a numerous vagrancy from no provi 
sion at all, can best be met by bringing voluntary almsgiving 
under regulation and system. 

4. If voluntary charity be left out of view in any public pro- 
vision for the _poor, those who regard it as a religious duty will 
continue to give, and a stop cannot be put to vagrancy. 

ai Because the best means of systematizing private charity is 
by the offer of a measure of public aid. The charitable will then 
readily give their alms through these associations, seeing that 
the amount will thus be increased, and their own objects pro- 
moted. 

No legal claim could be established against such a fund on 
the part of the poor. 

7. Because a Central Board, in communication with the local 
commitees, would be the means of diffusing information, and just 
principles with respect to the relief of the poor. 

8. Because the example of an organized system of relief on 
a principles has been afforded in Scotland. 

Though the fear of an assessment may increase voluntary 
uieetiaaaetss in Scotland, yet the offer of public aid would be 
more than an equivalent for such a law. 

10. Because a voluntary contribution would be more econo- 
mically administered than a compulsory assessment—witness the 
unassessed parishes of Scotland, on the one hand, and the English 
Pee aed on the other. 

Because it would be a waste of available funds to disre- 
gwd contributions now given freely to mendicants. 

2. Because it would be improvident to disregard the assist- 
ance of benevolent persons willing to bestow their time on the 
relief of the poor, and on the necessary enquiries. 

13. Because though it has been urged that a system suecess- 
ful in Scotland may not be so in Ireland, yet the fact is, that 
the experiment of voluntary contribution, aided from the public 
purse, has been tried in Ireland with success; viz. in the educa- 
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tion of the children of the poor. This is the principle of the 
National System. ‘The offer from the public has brought out the 
private funds. However the people may be interested in the 
education of children, they are still more so in charity to the 
poor. Persons have been found, even in the most destitute parts 
of the country, to administer the education funds ; -they will be 
found to administer a poor’s fund on the same principle. Reli- 
gious jealousies, from which Ireland suffers so much, are ver 
apt toarise in the progress of education; but in the relief of the 
mere bodily wants of the poor, the different denominations are 
found to act harmoniously together. 

14. Because, though voluntary associations, aided from the 
public purse, may not ‘succeed, at once, in every part of the coun- 
try, they would ‘tend, as far as they go, to bring the population 
into a sound state; whereas a compulsory rate would render it 
every day more difficult to manage. 

15. Because, though many might object to a system which 
would leave the avaricious or the absentee exempt from taxation, 
there is no ground for that objection here; for all property 
would contribute to the support of those enumerated classes be- 
fore alluded to, who may be safely thrown upon public sup- 
ort. 

16. If this plan should fail, no evil consequences would follow ; 
and while it existed, it would have little tendency to impair the 
independent spirit and industrious habits of the poor. 

We cannot help observing, with some gratification, that the 
Commissioners have evidently borne in mind ¢ the admirable 

‘ practice of Scotland,’ as the Parliamentary Committee of 1817 
were pleased to designate it; and that they have shown them- 
selves anxious to introduce i in Ireland the great characteristic of 
the Scottish system,—that of making private charity the basis of 
public relief. 

In every country professing any form of Christianity a fund 
already exists, which is sure of being called into action, either 
with discrimination or without, and which produces results accord- 
ingly. The legislator cannot destroy this disposition ; he ought 
not to seek to do so; but he may give it a skilful instead of an 
injudicious direction. Christians will be their own almoners if 
nothing better can be pointed out; but a Government enjoying 
the confidence of the people may bring the light of science into 
connexion with charity, and induce them to let it flow in a far 
more salutary channel than that of indiscriminate bounty. ‘This 
result is accomplished in an eminent degree by the Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance in France; and the acknowledged success of the 
Armen Direction of Prussia affords a still farther illustration. Nor 
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is Ireland without numerous successful instances of the adoption 
of this very principle in the conduct of her great Medical Chari- 
ties. It appears to have been first introduced by the 45 Geo. 
IIL, cap. 3, which founded Dispensaries,—enabling Grand Juries 
to present a sum equal to that which shal! have been raised by 
private subscription. ‘This system having been found to succeed, 
received further sanction from the 58 Geo. III.,-¢. 47, which 
establ shed Fever Hospitals upon a similar basis. Mr Phelan cal- 
culates the number of Dispensaries at 528; other writers say 
nearly 600. But the Commissioners return only 452; of which 
there are in Leinster 150, in Munster 131, in Ulster 121, and in 
Connaught 50. In 183% they were supported (according to ‘lable 
No. 4 of the Second Report) by Grand Jury presentments of 
L 24,819, and private subscriptions of L 24,804. ‘They are, no 
doubt, a unequally distributed; for while Cork has 48 and 
Donegal 23, Monaghan has 5, and Mayo only 1. It cannot be 
denied that many abuses have crept into these est tblishments ; 
and that they stand greatly in need of some central superin- 
tendence and control: yet they are, on the whole, charities of 
great value to the lower classes, both in the country and the 
towns, and afford, we apprehend, ample proot of the value of the 
principle on which they proceed. ‘I he extension of this principle to 
the relief of the poor in general is the object which the Commis- 
sioners appear to have had in view; atter they had closed the 
cousideration of those peculiar sufferers to whom alone a maiu- 
tenance may with safety be given. 

There is yet another point in the Third Report of great 
practical moment. Whatever unpopularity may attend the admis- 
sion, we rejvice tosee that the Commissioners have excluded the 
able-bodied from their scheme of national charity. ‘Chey evi- 
dently agree with the author of the valuable Report of 1317, 
when hes says—‘ If any portion of the general and indiscriminate 
‘relief which is now given must of necessity be withheld, it can 
be withheld from none by whom the privation could so well be 
borne as by those who are in the full vigour of health and 
‘strength.’ Concurring as we do in these expressions, when 
it became clear, from the discussions in Parliament, that destitu- 
tion alone was to be the ground of relief—that it was not to be 
limited to classes—but that even the young man of twenty-five 
(if destitute) was to be included in the provisions of the act—we 
must own that such a scheme filled us withapprehension. England 
knows, by sad experience, what it is to take the mass of her pea- 
santry into the care of the parish officers. Is there not enough 
in her example to deter us from contracting a similar obligation 
in regard to a country where the evil has not yet taken root? 


‘ 
‘ 
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To say nothing of France and Prussia, both of which have effec- 
tive Poor Laws, without incurring this danger, what has been the 
policy of Scotland in this respect : - Has she not uniformly con- 
sidered it more wise and more candid to inform the young la- 
bourer that he must not think he can qualify bimeclf, by desti- 
tution, for support from the industry of others ? 

Kvery one who is conversant with these enquiries is aware of 
the remarkable omission in the Scottish act (of 1579), of the 
clause which orders the procuring of work, contained in the 14th 
of Elizabeth, which is supposed to have been taken as the model. 
‘This was not matter of accident. Mr Monypenny, in his 
excellent treatise on the Poor-Laws of Scotland, informs us, 
* that it appears to have been foreseen by the Legislature, that 
to extend, as a general measure of relief, parochial aid to able- 
bodied men, who happen to be precluded for a season, by the 
state of the times, or other temporary causes, from drawing such 
an amount of wages as may be necessary for supporting “them- 
selves and their families, would speedily rivet on the country the 
same degree of oppression which has become the fruit of the 
Poor-Laws in England, and would involve the lower orders in 
the most hopeless state of degradation, misery, and discontent.’ 
In fact, the * industrious and occasional poor,’ as they are 
called in Scotland, have no right to demand an assessment; and 
can obtain no assistance except out of that half of the church 
collections which is not appropriated to the enrolled poor, and 
which remains at the discretion of the kirk-session. In other 
words, they have no resource but private charity ; and though a 
contrary judgment was, in one case, pronounced, this took place 
by a narrow majority, and would not, it is thought, be now 
repeated, 

‘The enactment of a Poor-Law is a great compact between a 
government and a people, and it is very desirable that the terms 
should not be misunderstood by the parties. What the public 
are willing to do, and what they decline to undertake, should be 
made clear beyond all dispute. ‘The State should in all cases 
take possession of the safe yround, and leave the doubtful to 
private charity. It is no act of real kindness to teach the 
peasant to rely upon the public. ‘To maintain him in idle- 
ness is what no one would propose; to find work for him with. 
out depriving some one else, is shown to be impossible. If 
the whole capital of a country, which the self-interest of its 
owners naturally devotes to the employment ot labour, cannot 
furnish wages fur him, it is preposterous to expect that the State 
can do so out of that small fraction, not of capital, but of reve- 
nue, that can be drawn by taxation into the hands of Govern- 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 
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ment. ‘True policy requires that the temporary difficulties of 
persons capable of labour should be met by temporary expe- 
dients alone ;—that no fund should be created @ prior, either 
within a workhouse or without, to which such persons should be 
induced to look forward, and thus be tempted away from their 
interests and their duties. 

The scheme of the Commissioners is therefore good, inasmuch 
as it excludes the able-bodied from a maintenance. ‘The work- 
house proposition, on the other hand, is objectionable, because it 
admits them. If the labourers refuse the offer, it is obvious that 
their condition is not bettered. If they accept it in any num- 
bers, the project must be swamped at once, and further illustra- 
tion allorded of the truth of M. Naville’s doctrine, that the 
workhouse, if it continues at all, will either become a simple 
almshouse, or degenerate into a prison. 

The Letter of Colonel Torrens to Lord John Russell, pub- 
lished a few months ago, merits great attention from those who 
take an interest in this question. He concurs with the Com- 
missioners in all that they have advanced in reference to emi- 
gration; and points out the utter hopelessness of removing the 
social diseases of Ireland by means of the intended enactment. 


His Tract is written in the best spirit; being wholly free from 
that acrimony which sometimes accompanies the struggles of rival 
opinions, even when the common object of all is the promotion 
of human happiness. ‘ The able administrators,’ he apologetically 
remarks, ‘ who have been appointed to carry the provisions of 
‘the English Poor-Law Act into practical effect would be more 


‘than men if they did not feel in some degree elated by the suc- 


cess which has hitherto accompanied their exertions. ‘The 
workhouse system has been successful in England; therefore 
it will be successful in Ireland. This is a conclusion to which 
they may be permitted to jump; but it is a conclusion in which 
the Government and the Legislature should be slow to concur. 
The cireumstances which have contributed to the suceess of 
the workhouse system in England have in Ireland no existence. 
To infer, that because it has been successful in England during 
a period in which the demand for labour in some of the most 
important branches of industry has exceeded the supply, the 
same system must also sueceed in Ireland, where the supply of 
labour exceeds in a frightful proportion the means of employ- 
ment—this is perhaps as remarkable an instance of headlong 
generalization as any which has oceurred since Bacon first pro- 
pounded the principles of inductive logic.’ 
The name of Mr Senior stands so “high in this branch of 
political science, that no one ought to make up his mind on 
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the subject in question without having read his excellent Letter 
to Lord Howick, published in 1831. To the sentiments therein 
expressed he still adheres in all essential points. The only 
modification of them that has taken place in the interval is thus 
stated by himself :—‘ In that Letter | protested against any com- 
*‘ pulsory provision for the able-bodied or their families. The 
only change that subsequent experience has produced in my 
opinion is, that I now believe that in England, or in any other 
* country in which the standard of subsistence is high, a provi- 
sion for the able-bodied in strictly managed workhouses, in 
which their condition shall be inferior to that of the indepen- 
dent labourer, may be safely and even advantageously made. 
But as this is not the state of Ireland, as the standard of sub- 
sistence in that country is so low that any provision which the 
Siate could offer must be superior, as far as physical comfort 
is concerned, to that obtained by the independent labourer, this 
change of opinion does not apply to that country ; and I am 
forced, therefore, so far as Ireland is concerned, to adhere to 
that Letter.’ This clear and able reasoner, now known, we 


believe, to have been the principal author of the English Poor- 


Law Report (and, therefore, certainly free from all bias against 


workhouses), was very properly applied to by the Secretary of 
State in reference to the views of the Irish Commissioners. ‘The 
above passage occurs in the remarks on their Report, which he, 
in consequence, submitted to Government. 

Here, for the present, we must conclude our remarks. The 
subject is one of such a character, that, whether we take it up 
or lay it down, we do so with a heavy heart. ‘The State is 
now apparently about to undertake the maintenance of a vast 
population in buildings of its own. The able-bodied will hence- 
forward be upon its hands. ‘This is made a debt payable on 
demand. Ireland is a country where pledges are expected to be 
redeemed ; and promises are not easily forgotten. ‘lhe Govern- 
ment will be held to its bargain; and if it cannot perform its 
engagement in one shape, it must try to do so in another. In 
this manner a fresh round will probably be exemplified of vain 
endeavours to accomplish that which the best authorities have 
already denounced to be an ‘ impracticable purpose,’—*‘ a condi- 
tion which it is not in the power of any law to fulfil.’ 

If our impressions be well founded, the workhouse is a valu- 
able instrument for enabling a wealthy, but highly-pauperized 
country, to shake off a burden which had better never have been 
taken up. But to tamper with the independence of the poor man 
by an offer of this kind, when he has never been the victim of 
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impolitic laws, and in a country where no employment is waiting 
for him out of doors, is, we fear, an ill -judged proceeding. 

In conclusion, we must not forget to mention, that not one 
word of limitation of expense is contained in the proposed Bill. 
The Irish representatives cannot, we think, discharge their duty 
discreetly by subjecting their constituents to any impost for this 
purpose, which shall not be both specific in its objects, and limit- 
ed in its amount. Hitherto they seem to have guarded against 
neither the one danger nor the other, in their zeal to benefit their 
suffering countrymen. But we who live at a distance, and have no 
personal interest in the question, may be excused, we trust, for 
warning them that the experience of other nations does not bear 
them out in their benevolent hopes; and that a measure brought 
forward with the best possible intentions now threatens Ireland, 
in the name of humanity, with effects more fatal. perhaps, than 
any which the Penal Code in all its cruelty could inflict, 


Art. X.—An Argument for more of the Division cf Labour in 
Civil Life in this Country. Part First, in which the Argument is 
applied to Parliament. By Wittiam Wickens. 8vo. Lon- 
don: 1829. 


\ Ye believe that there is little difference of opinion among 

those who are generally termed the Reformers, or Liberal 
party, and none whatever among those who, regardless of any 
party interests, look only to the progress of improvement in our 
institutions, upon a subject which must needs force itself on the 
attention of the Leyislature at no distant day,—we mean the 
further amendment of the elective system; and, at the very 
least, the removal of the serious impertections w hich experience 
has discovered in the Reform Bill of 1832. If we consider fora 
moment the results of the late election, no doubt can remain as 
to the pernicious tendency of some parts of the Bill; perhaps 
not much greater doubt as to the necessity of extending its prin- 
ciple, and coupling it with other measures fitted to secure freedom 
to the people in the exercise of the franchise. 

The rate-paying clauses have deprived vast numbers of their 
votes. ‘The necessity of a yearly registration has disfranchised 
a still Jarger proportion. Observe only how these parts of the 
machinery work. Persons of a certain station, and who occupy 
themselves with political matters more or less, at all times have 
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their attention directed to the steps required to be taken for en- 
titling them to vote at an election, come when it may; they 
have no occupation that makes the attendance a loss to them; 
or they can afford to pay agents for doing what is required. 
But a poor man feels little interest in the matter, unless on the 
very eve of a contest; and the steps which the act requires him 
to take, bring upon him some little loss and much inconvenience. 
We are now chiefly speaking of the registration ; and its effect is 
to throw the whole into other hands than those of the voter ;— 
that is to say, to give certain persons of large means, and who 
can afford to employ numerous agents, the control of that 
operation. ‘There is the expense almost of annual election con- 
tests, which the enemies of Parliamentary Reform used always 
to maintain would fall heaviest upon the popular party, and in- 
crease the influence of the aristocracy ; and which the advocates 
of Annual Parliaments never doubted would produce this effect, 
unless the measures recommended by them embraced some effee- 
tual check to the evil. ‘The check which they hoped would be 
effectual, was the universal extension of the suffrage; but as 
most men seem now agreed that the people are not sufficiently 
instructed* to render this a safe measure, and as it may reason- 
ably be questioned whether it would wholly remove the mis- 
chief complained of, some other remedy must be sought; if we 
would not leave the representation entirely in the hands of a 
few wealthy families in the counties, and a few borough jobbers 
in all the smaller towns. It is in vain to say that Reform Asso- 
ciations can counteract the efforts of men who find their interest 
and gratification in spending their money upon keeping up an 
election influence, by watching the registration from year to year. 
‘These Associations will here and there sueceed: in great towns, 
and even in a few contested counties, they may be depended on, 
at least while excitement prevails. But in ordinary towns, and 
in the vast majority of places, such voluntary exertion can never 
make head against the long purses of a few individuals, the 
train of agents, long in proportion to the purse that pays them. 
In seasons of tranquillity all men—even in periods of a more 
stirring kind most men—are disposed to mind their private con- 


* This is certainly the prevailing opinion now ; but it may be doubted 
if any part of the people are more ignorant or more open to imposition 
than the present electors would seem to have been considered by some 
of the candidates at the late contests, when they called upon them ‘ to 
‘ support Reform because the Queen was for it;’ instead of asking them 
to support the Queen’s Ministers, because they were for Reform, 
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cerns, much more than those of the State. A few only are 
politicians by profession ; and of these the richer class will have 
most of their supporters registered, and most of their adversarie: 
kept back by frivolous objections. How should it be otherwise ? 
or how else can we account for the change that has taken place 
in the representation since 1832? We were of the number ot 
those who in 1835 supposed that the change which had taken 
place in two years was owing to the Tories being in office at the 
dissolution ; but now the Liberal party has dissolved, and with 
all the advantages of a new reign and a friendly court, the 
returns have, we fear, been somewhat worse than before. No- 
thing can account for this but the evil operation of two additional 
registrations. 

But the Tories, as might indeed be expected, consider this 
change as indicating a change in opinion among the electors; or 
what is technically termed a ‘reaction. We will admit one 
change to have taken place, rather to be termed action than re- 
action ;—we believe that a number of persons have come forward 
who had before been cowed by the triumph of the Reformers, 
and had shrunk back from a hopeless conflict. But we main- 
tain that there have been no indications whatever of what 
‘ reaction’ means, if it means any thing,—namely a change 
of opinion ;—a falling off from former principles ;—a decrease in 
the numbers and in the steadiness of those Reformers who won 
the day in 1831 and 1832. The contests in the great towns, 
with one or two exceptions,—and these accounted for by the kind 
of influence exercised over the freemen,—have all been decided in 
favour of the Reform candidates. It is in the counties and the 
small towns that any defeat has been sustained, where the regis- 
tration is in the hands of the family interests, and the burgh- 
jobbers, and where the voters themselves, or Reform Associa- 
tions, do not superintend the operation. No ingenuity will 
suffice to explain away this unquestioned fact ; or account for a 
reaction which, like the Simoom wind of the East, cannot cross 
the threshold of a city. 

It is, however, contended on the opposite side of the question, 
that another reason may be assumed for that change which all 

Reformers agree in regretting, except, indeed, some strange 
reasoners, optimists, who, having predicted a contrary result, and 
declared it to be necessary for the salvation of the cause, now dis- 
cover that they are much better as they are, and that we ought 
to rejoice over our disappointment. It is said that the influence 
of corruption and intimidation has produced the unfavourable 
returns. That these have been used extensively, unsparingly, in 
many cases successfully, we freely admit: and we hold it to be the 
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bounden duty of Parliament to investigate this important subject 
thoroughly. But though these means may account for a part, 
they will not explain the whole of the fact; for surely there 
was a lavish employment of the same undue means in 1835, 
when backed by all the influence of the Government, enjoying 
the hearty support of a friendly court, and an aristocracy and a 
hierarchy equally friendly and sanguine, they failed to produce 
the same efiect which is now imputed to them, when exerted in 
opposition to a Ministry reinforeed by the accession of court 
favour,—for the first time these hundred years bestowed upon 
Whigs ;—a Ministry resisted, as might therefore be expected, by 
disheartened antagonists. Whoever doubts the exercise of undue 
influence on former occasions, would do well to read the admirable 
and useful compendium of the evidence before the Intimidation 
Committee, for which the country is indebted to Mr T. Martin, 
an old, approved, and zealous friend of civil and religious liberty.* 
It is needless to add, that those Reformers who mainly ascribe 
the change to influence, draw from it a new argument in favour 
of the Ballot. ‘To this plan we are well known to have enter- 
tained an extreme repugnance. We still entertain this senti- 
ment; and we remain of opinion that the expedient in question 
would greatly disappoint those who expect so much from it, es- 
pecially as regards the counties. We have, however, almost 
come to think that it must have a trial ; because the evil of the 
present system is so crying, that it becomes impossible to 
imagine any thing more desperate; and no one has a right to 
refuse the remedy propounded, unless he has some cure of his 
own to recommend. But as the Ballot will not, especially in small 
places, prevent corruption, and as intimidation, particularly in 
counties, but to a certain degree in towns also, will continue to be 
exerted, and as it does not profess to furnish a remedy for the 
defects in the registration, but, on the contrary, will rather make 
it the more necessary that its machinery should be amended, the 
legislature cannot be suffered to shrink from the imperative duty 
of providing some more effectual means than the law at present 
gives of discovering and preventing corruption, and of facilitating 
registration, Can we imagine any thing more scandalous than 


* We make little account of the argument that such influence was used 
on both sides, both in 1835 and at the late election. It was employed far 
more on the one side than the other. To be sure our Irish friends and 
fellow-labourers rather resorted to an odd kind of topic, when, after com- 
plaining of the Tories for using such means, they attacked Mr Rice and 
others for refusing to do so. 
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that it should be as notorious to all the world, that seats in Par- 
liament are obtained by bribing the electors, as it used to be that 
they were purchased from boroughmongers ; and yet that this cor- 
ruption should defy the law, whilst it spreads its baleful influence 
over the community, to the deadly contamination of public morals, 
even supposing its political consequences were out of the ques- 
tion? How can Parliament answer to the country for allowing 
a day to pass without taking the steps which must precede any 
attempt at applying an efficacious check to this frightful evil ? 
An investigation must be undertaken, not in a few cases, but 
upon an enlarged scale, commensurate with the mischief. It 
must be a real and searching, as well as an extensive enquiry. 
The parties which divide, and which occupy the Parliament more 
than the country, must lay their account with the public eye 
being fixed watchfully upon their proceedings in this important 
matter. The suspicion will very easily be raised, if any slowness, 
any reluctance, any disposition to quiet or to compromise be per- 
ceived, that all are to blame alike. If any class of persons re- 
sists a proposition to enquire, or—what in its effects comes to 
exactly the same thing—if any favour the easy abandonment of 
such a proposition, all men beyond the immediate influence of 
party intrigue will at once pronounce that enquiry is only shunned 
because it is feared. 

Although we are fully aware that such a proceeding must be un- 
dertaken, and must prepare the way for legislative measures, yet 
we have very little doubt as to the remedy which can alone meet 
the exigencies of the case. _It is many years since we earnestly 
pressed upon the attention of our southern neighbours the ne- 
cessity of adopting an institution which has long been known in 
this country, and has produced the happiest effects on the admi- 
nistration of justice—we mean the office of Puntic Prosecuror; 
not indeed to supersede the Grand Jury, but to act with that 
much less useful, though we are not disposed to say superfluous, 
body. If this would be an essential improvement in the gene- 
ral administration of the Criminal Law, it would be peculiarly 
beneficial in the branch to which we are now adverting. ‘There, 
a common sense of delinquency, in which all parties have shared, 
though probably to different extents, prevents prosecution by a 
kind of tacit compact. ‘Threats are held out, possibly serious 
determinations formed, during the election, and especially at its 
close, and in the moment of disappointment, to bring the nefari- 
ous means to light by which the victory has been obtained, and 
drag the wrongdoers to punishment. But with time comes reflec- 
tion; passion subsides, and prudence rises in its place; money 
has been lost already, and more expense is begrudged ; parties 
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not hostile, or friends themselves may be implicated; means of 
investigation are wanting to private individuals ; informers are 
reluctant to come forward, however undaunted, and however re- 
warded; and somewhat of the odium attached to the informer 
settles upon those who employ him—but only those private indi- 
viduals who employ him to support a personal case—not upon a 
public officer acting disinterestedly in the discharge of an official 
duty. The result is plainly this, that no evidence is obtained, no 
proceedings are instituted, by individuals; and yet no one can 
doubt that a Public Prosecutor could, and the voice of the coun- 
try and of Parliament would make him pursue the offenders, if 
his own sense of duty proved an inadequate stimulus. ‘The ap- 
pointment of such an Officer then, for general purposes, but es- 
pecially for this province, we hold to be the effectual remedy for 
the evil. ‘There seems no reason to think that any very consi- 
derable alteration in the Bribery Laws would be required for en- 
abling him satisfactorily to discharge the duties of the office. 

It seems equally certain that the care of registering voters should 
be intrusted to another Officer, though one of a different class, —one 
appointed for life ; removed, like a judge, from party connexions or 
political pursuits; incapable of a seat in either House of Parlia- 
ment, and removable only by a joint address of the two Houses. 
It would be quite a sufficient security against his partiality in 
omitting to claim insertion for any qualified persons, or to urge 
objections against any not qualified, first, that he would act by 
himself and his deputies, in the face of the country and respon- 
sible to Parliament; and, secondly, that the concurrent right 
would remain to others, at least to present their own claims. 
Whether or not the right now enjoy ed, and so grossly abused, of 
urging objections, should remain, is auother question. If it is 
thought unsafe to leave this exclusively to the Registry Office, 
at least checks might be devised, by meaus of costs, to obviate 
the abuse now so justly complained of, and which so notoriously 
works to the disfranchisement of many, and the grievous vexation 
of more. 

We have adverted to the most important of the changes which 
seem to be required in the Reform Bill, supposing it is not 
thought expedient as yet to depart from, or extend its funda- 
mental principles. Into this enquiry it is not our purpose to en- 
ter on the present occasion ; but there remains to be considered a 
subject to which the attention of Parliament is urgently demand- 
ed, and which would be equally pressing though all the improve- 
ments had been carried into execution, of which the representa- 
tive system admits ;—we mean the manner in which Business is 
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transacted in the two Houses. ‘To this we shortly adverted in 
our last Number; and it requires a further consideration. 

The work of Mr Wickens, now before us, and which was pub- 
lished several years ago, but has not attracted the notice which 
it merits, exhibits many of the evils of the present system, if it 
can be said to deserve such a name ; and we take the liberty of 
strongly recommending it to the reader’s attention ; though we 
‘annot agree with the author in what forms one of his prin- 
cipal objections to the present arrangement, and appears to 
be the source from which he chiefly deduces the delays, the con- 
fusion, the blundering, so universally and so justly complained 
of,—namely, members having other business beside Legislation. 
We do not perceive how any body of mere lawgivers could be 
collected in this country by the choice of the people, and possess, 
from their acquirements and abilities, the public confidence. But 
in other respects Mr Wickens’s ‘Tract deserves a careful perusal ; 
and, independently of the information it contains, the cleverness 
with which it is written, and which enlivens a somewhat dry sub- 
ject, willamply repay the time bestowed on it. We are content, 
however, to take the matter up without going beyond facts 
quite well known to all the world. It has been, especially for 
the last three Sessions, a matter of universal observation that 
very little public business was done—that what did go on was 
ill done—and that the private business was transacted in such 
a manner as to make it a subject of just regret that any was 
transacted at all. 

That much obstruction has been offered in the House of Lords 
to important bills which had passed the Commons, is undeniable. 
But it must be recollected that the greater part of these were de- 
layed till the end of the Session in their progress through the 
Lower House, into which they had been almost all introduced, 
although some of the most important of them might just as well 
have originated in the Upper. The consequence was, that the 
Lords, having had nothing to do for the first five months of the 
Session, except judicial business, which occupied only three or 
four of their number, and private bills, which should not have 
occupied many more, were called upon, within three or four weeks, 
to discuss subjects of the greatest importance and difficulty : an 
example of which may be given in the Imprisonment for Debt 
Bill,—a complete alteration of the whole law of debtor and credi- 
tor, affecting the interests of every member of the community,— 
brought up from the Commons so late in the Session of 1835, 
that, if passed at all, it must have been discussed in a few days 
at the end of August and beginning of September. Next Session 
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it was introduced in the Lords, but not till too late for giving it 
a chance of passing that Session; and last Session, instead of 
being introduced in the Lords, and at the beginning, when there 
was literally nothing for their Lordships to do, it was again be- 
gun in the Commons, and did not reach the Lords till the Ses- 
sion was about to close. ‘There were other measures to which 
the same remark is applicable in different degrees ; namely, that 
whatever disposition the Lords might have to reject them, the 
course of proceeding in them, and the time of submitting them to 
that body, furnished a plausible excuse for doing easily what, in 
other circumstances, might have proved difficult, if not impossible. 

Nor can it be said that the House of Commons is prevented 
from getting through public business by the attention which it 
bestows upon the Petitions of the people. On the contrary, a 
most reprehensible and wholly unconstitutional course has of late 
been pursued with regard to those Petitions, and which has re- 
duced the right of petitioning to a mere empty form, No mem- 
ber is suffered to do more than state the name of the place, and 
in a sentence, the substance of the prayer; and all discussion of 
the matter is stifled—all that discussion to which must be ascribed 
every success gained for the people against their adversaries in 
times far less auspicious to popular rights and to the progress of 
improvement—all is now stifled, and will not be revived, if those 
times should ever recur when our choice was between that and a 
general convulsion. ‘There might be less cause to regret this 
change in the course of proceeding, if the hours gained by it had 
been turned to any account. But the history of these Sessions 
has been, for five months, endless talk and absolute inaction ; for 
a few days, hurried disposal of things ill done, and an interminable 
catalogue of things left undone. Assuredly matters could not 
have been worse if the practice on Petitions had continued in its 
pristine state. 

‘Towards the end of the late reign the House of Lords took 
into consideration the state of Parliamentary business, and the 
mode of proceeding in it, upon the motion of Lord Brougham, 
and a Committee was appointed to enquire into the whole sub- 
ject. A similar Committee was, on Lord John Russell’s motion, 
appointed in the House of Commons. The demise of the Crown, 
and the early close of the Session, prevented the Lords’ Com- 
mittee from reporting upon the public business, as the Com- 
mittee of the Commons did. But the Lords’ Committee reported 
upon the subject of the private business, which in the Commons 
has been postponed ; and as their Lordships, following the recom- 
mendation of the Report, have entirely altered the whole course 
of their proceedings in private bills, thus introducing one of the 
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greatest changes * that has ever been made in Parliamentary busi- 
ness, we must shortly advert to the nature of the evil, that the 
reader may judge of the urgency of the case, as well as the value 
of the remedy. 

The amount of the private business is enormous. Above 800 
private bills were passed in the five years ending 1836 ; the ave- 
rage being 161 yearly. In some years the number has been 
much greater; but the bills were less important, and in former 
times much less contested. In the Session 1792-3, there were 
above 200 ; in the Session 1813-14, 298; and in 1825, 282, many 
of which were severely contested. Within twelve years, no less 
than 278 Acts have passed for making local regulations in only 
45 towns; some have had, during that short period, seven or 
eight Acts, some ten or twelve ; Edinburgh and Glasgow twenty 
each ; and Liverpool no less than twenty-three, or at the rate of 
about two new codes of law per annum. The number of printed 
folio pages in which this mass of local legislation is embodied 
amounts, for the single Session of 1836, to upwards of 9000 ; the 
local code of the parish of Mary-le-Bonne alone, since 1795, fills 
a volume of 480 pages. 

But the bulk of this mass is by far its least important pecu- 
liarity. The subject-matter of it is of a truly transcendent 
nature,—no less than the suspension, in particular instances, of all 
the established and general laws of the land, and the introduc- 
tion of powers and capacities, of disqualifications and prohibitions, 
of proceedings and of obstructions, utterly unknown to that law ; 
repugnant to all its principles ; injurious in the highest degree if 
not justified by peculiar emergencies: and altogether intolerable 
unless that justification is complete. Upon the circumstances of 
each individual case it must depend whether the provisions de- 
sired for it are acts of spoliation and violence, or measures 
necessary and expedient in one view, and thereby justified or 
palliated by their accompanying compensations. Can any thing 
be presented to the mind more alarming than that enquiries and 
decisions on such matters as these should be undertaken without 
the most perfect deliberation ; the most absolute impartiality on 
the part of those who are to transact them; without the most full 
and attentive hearing given to all who are to be affected by them ? 
A jury or a juryman sitting upon the most easy and least compli- 


* We happened to state, in alluding in our last Number (p. 274) to Lord 
Brougham’s motion, ‘ that nothing had been done’ in consequence of it. 
The above details sufficiently show that this observation proceeded from 
inadvertency. 
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cated case, and of the smallest value to the parties, would be 
the scorn and wonder of his age, if he had the interest of a far- 
thing in the question at issue—or had been canvassed for his de- 
cision by either party—or if he pronounced his judgment without 
having heard both sides. How is it in the much nicer and more 
delicate matter of Private Law-making ? ‘That any one sits in 
Committee upon bills the provisions of which directly affect him- 
self, we are not at liberty to state ; nor are we authorized to assert 
that the members flock to the committee-room under the pressure 
of a canvass; nor are we entitled to dwell upon many other 
things which have been said touching this subject, and which 
are not quite so much the topic of universal observation and un- 
contradicted narrative. But that the members of Committees 
vote upon the most difficult, the most important, and the most 
contested questions, affecting the property, and the rights of indi- 
viduals, without having heard one tittle of the argument or the 
evidence, we are authorized to affirm ; because the House of Com- 
mons has printed and published the records of its Committees for 
the last session, and the incredible fact there stares the reader of 
each page in the face. We give one or two examples. Upon 
one Railway Bill Committee, there sat, or were supposed to sit 
(for it by no means follows they were there during half the meet- 
ing), from 40 to 48 members during the first six days. On the 
seventh day 71 attended, and a division took place; at which 
there were present at least between 20 and 30 who had only 
attended partially, or not at all, before that day. Another Com- 
mittee sat for fourteen days; before the eleventh there was no 
division, and the attendance, never exceeding 17 or 18, was 
sometimes as low as 7 or 8; but on the day of division there 
were 28 present, of whom 7 had never been previously seen at 
all; and on the divisions which took place that and the three 
following days, the numbers ran so near that the majority was 
never greater than one. Again, a bill was in Committee for 
fifty-five days of the Session 1836, and, being lost, was intro- 
duced in the next Session, when the Committee sat thirty-five 
days. The numbers who attended were at first from 10 to 14; 
then 24 to 26; but on the twenty-eighth day they rose from 26 
to 53, and a division took place: the next day they fell again to 
27, and on the last day of all they mounted to 43, when the 
final decision was come to. That the same kind of proceeding 
has long been habitual also in the House of Lords was repeatedly 
stated, and not denied by their Lordships, though the abuses ge- 
nerally are believed to have reached a greater height in the other 
house, 


For this crying evil, as well as for the endless delay and un: 
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bounded expense to parties, which arise from the constitution of 
open Committees, the Resolutions adopted by the Lords upon 
the Report above referred to, have provided a remedy, perhaps 
as effectual as the House itself could devise, without any legisla- 
tive measures. ‘Transferring the private business wholly from 
Parliament would be the best corrective. Next to that, a Joint 
Committee of the Two Houses, sitting under the direction of a 
professional adviser, as was proposed in the Bribery Bill of 1834, 
which passed the Lords and was postponed by the Commons. 
Either of these plans would have required an Act of Parliament ; 
and it is certainly expedient to try what can be effected by the 
reforms which each House has the honour of making in its own 
proceedings. ‘The Lords have, it must be allowed, made one 
which cannot be accused of being scanty; on the contrary, it 
comes within the description of a sweeping measure. All open 
Committees on opposed private bills are abolished. In their room 
are substituted select Committees of five members ; and these are 
in each case to be chosen by a committee of five, whom the 
House is to name for the purpose of executing that most import- 
ant though somewhat delicate office. Persons who have any 
kind of interest in the matter are exempted; which of course 
means precluded, from attending. Attendance of the selected is 
compulsory. Each committee is to sit from eleven till four daily, 
and not to adjourn sooner without immediately —— to the 
ILouse ; nor to adjourn over any day but Sunday, Christmas, and 
Good Friday, without leave. I inally, no m mberi is to absent him- 
self from any part of the Committee’s proceedings without special 
leave of the House. That some such reform will be introduced 
in the House of Commons as soon as the New Parliament meets, 
there can be no doubt whatever. ‘lo question it would be incon- 
sistent with the respect due to the representatives of the people. 
But the principal object of the foregoing statement has been to 
bring the whole matter before the present House of Commons; 
in case there should be any continuance of the feeling which was 
supposed to prevail with many in the last,—a reluctance to part 
with the power of serving local interests, which, give it what 
name we may, resolves itself into a hankering after the opportu- 
nity of jobbing for election purposes. 

One remark, we are quite sensible, may be made upon some of 
the reforms Sanat of in this article. It will be said that we are re- 
commending large changes, and all, or nearly all, in favour of liberal 
principles, at a time when the opponents of reform have increased 
their Parliamentary force. We make answer, that if such considera- 
tions had weighed during the thirty years preceding the passing of 
the Reform Bill, neither that nor any other improvement would 
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have been made in our institutions ; and we were as strenuous in 
urging the necessity of the various Reform propositions which are 
now the law, during those thirty years, while things looked far more 
hopeless for the cause than we trust they ever will look again. 
We are not to be disheartened by large minorities after struggling 
so long against large majorities ; we appeal to the country if its 
re presentatives are slack in discharging their duty ; but we address 
ourselves to those representatives in the first instance, and, above 
all, to those who framed and to those who carried the Reform Bill. 
Let them be assured of this, that unless such amendments be made 
in it as shall enable the people to obtain a real representation of 
their opinions and wishes—a body that will not thwart them or 
oppress them—they are worse than they were before it passed. For 
there is no longer a Rotten Borough Parliament, which had for 
the most part no constituents, and ‘could not venture upon mea- 
sures vehemently opposed within doors, if the resistance was 
backed by the peo ple at large. A body which is just popular 
enough in its origin,—just electe: Lby sufficient numbers to make 
it appear a free and full re presentation of the whole community, 
without in reality deserving that title, if it shall at any time, and 
hy however narrow a majority, g give way to undue influence, and 
join the Court or the Aristocracy against the people, will be 
found a far more dangerous tool in the hands of power than the 
Borough Parliament “which it has supplanted. 
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rue question, now so much debated, as to the improvement 

alleged to have taken place of late, in the moral condition 
of the Irish people, is one, upon which every Englishman ought 
to take pains to form a sound opinion, in proportion as he sees 
the manner in which facts are more than ever distorted by 
the heats of party. He should make an effort to lay aside for a 
moment the prejudices which party connexion or party mis- 
statements may have created,—to disentangle himself from the net 
of newspaper assertions, and contradictions, every day traversing 
each other,—and judge for himself, upon examination of authentic 
evidence, as to the truth or falsehood of the alleged improvement, 
as well as the soundness or unsoundness of that particular policy 
to which it is attributed. If a generous man, he must exult over 
the decrease of outrage and disturbance,—the progress of civilisa- 
tion and peace, amongst his fellow creatures ; but if only con- 
cerned with the immediate benefit of his own country—he must 
still rejoice according as he perceives the great interest which 
England has in the welfare of Ireland. Without entering into 
questions of commerce or trade—of mutual benefit in peace or 
mutual assistance in war—estimated by the fact, that the popula- 
tion of Ireland now exceeds a third of that of the whole United 
Kingdom—he must see, both in the aspect of political parties, as 
well as in many late political events, convincing proofs of the 
extent to which a reciprocity of interest is at least generally felt 
to exist. He will recollect too that it is to one memorable Irish 
question, peculiarly treated, that we must chiefly ascribe the steady 
growth of that liberal party which is now in the ascendant, but 
which, were it not for the vigour, from time to time derived to it 
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from that fertilizing source, might not even yet have attained its 
present lofty position. Nor can he fail to discover, in the successive 
fall of cabinet after cabinet, on that and other Irish questions, a 
further indication of the great influence which Ireland, whether 
for good or for evil, is likely to possess in future over the national 
fairs—an influence which may even determine the principles on 
which the whole Government of the country is to be permanently 
carried on. In proportion as he discerns the magnitude of Eng- 
land’s interest, and Ireland’s influence, must he see the policy of 
rendering the one as available, the other as salutary as possible. 

The two countries are in fact now so closely connected, that 
the condition, no less than the temper of the one, must sensibly 
affect the condition and temper of the other. The same lifeblood 
circulates in both. The same pursuits—the same hopes and fears, 
or nearly so, actuate both. Tor our part we rejoice that it is so ; 
because we are confident that those political principles will 
triumph which are to render Ireland a blessing rather than a 
curse to England—a source of strength from the voluntary co- 
operation of attached fellow-subjects—of profit, from the growth, 
not the destruction, of those wants, which belong to wealth and 
prosperity. 

That there exists in Ireland a very large amount of criminal 
offences—more perhaps than in any other country of Europe—is 
not denied. It would indeed be impossible to have eradicated in 
a few short years, that which has been the slow growth of cen- 
turies. The Tories would even wish it to be believed that crimes 
of all kinds are still as prevalent as in their time. An admis- 
sion of the contrary would attribute merit to Lord Mulgrave ; 
and this they never will concede, though they can only withhold 
it, at an enormous deduction from their candour and consistency. 
But that a great improvement has taken place, is a very simple 
fact, which we could at once dismiss, were it not advisable to 
devote some previous consideration to the general features of that 
dark system by which outrage and disturbance have been pro- 
moted, and of that more enlightened policy under which, as we 
shall presently see, they have been so much diminished. 

It is the more important to do so, since the language of 
the present ‘Tories, as well as their conduct respecting the [rish 
Corporation Bill, has completely identified their views with those 
of their predecessors in times past. ‘The very same design be- 
trays itself now, which prevailed centuries ago, and which has 
ever characterised the treatment of Ireland. When Lord Lynd- 
hurst, acting as the mouthpiece of the Tory party, with a strange 
forgetfulness of himself, pronounced the Irish to be aliens, in all 
those respects which are usually ties of union between nations, 
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and upon that ground urged the refusal to them of a measure 
similar to that granted to their English and Scotch fellow sub- 
jects, he did no more than re-echo the language, and enforce the 
sentiments of those ancient statutes by which the Irish people 
are designated aliens—by which reference is made to English 
rebels but Irish enemies—and all the interests of Ireland legislated 
for, as if wholly foreign to those of England. ‘There is a very 
striking coincidence, “too, between the language of the Tory 
leader and that of James I., who, when the Catholics com- 
plained of his suddenly sinking them into a minority in the 
House of Commons, by the creation of forty new boroughs, had 
the boldness to tell them that they were ‘a body without a 
‘head: you would be afraid,’ he said, * to meet such a body in 
‘the streets; a body without a head to speak! Nay, half a 
‘body . . . what a monster was this . . . a very bugbear !’— 
And again, alluding to the creation of boroughs,—‘ you that are 
‘ of a contrary opinion must not look to be law-makers ; you ar 
® but half subjects, and should have but half privileges !” 

Such was the quaint and insolent language of this despotic 
pedant to his Catholic subjects in the seventeenth century ; and 
the same in purpose was that addressed by the organ of the 
Tories to the Irish nation in the nineteenth century,—long after 
it had been received into perpetual union with England as one 
country, and after the boldest man of the age had retired before 
that same headless portion of it at broad noonday ! 

This historical parallel, when taken in connexion with the 
avowed principles on which so many other members of the same 
party also attempted to justify their rejection of every measure 
destined for the equal treatment of Ireland, at once shows that 
the present designs of Toryism are identical with its past prac- 
tices. There cannot, indeed, be a doubt but that, were the 
opportunity favourable, the action would be still farther suited 
to the word; that the retrograde tendency which showed itself 
partially in 1834, in a return to the Orange system, would be 
followed again to the full length; and that the feeling which 
dictated the worst policy of England in times past would dictate 
its continuance in time to come. Let us now see what that 
system was, for the revival of which the Tories evince so much 
longing 

England had but one object in view — the total subjection, 
the commercial annihilation of Ireland. For the attainment of 
this, all the constitutional laws, the whole spirit of government 
in the latter, were peculiarly designed. For this it was that an 
attempt was first made to disqualify the Irish for equality, by 
refusing them the privileges of the English; and then, as cir- 
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cumstances changed, to oppose the natural growth of Ireland’s 
strength by the concentrated force of a small party. Neither 
the object nor the means were ever defended on principles of 
justice. ‘The end was deemed expedient, and was supposed to 
justify the mode by which it was reached. The expression was— 
that the conquest was to be completed—not, indeed, a conquest 
in the original sense of acquisition alone, but in that of violence 
and spoliation also! Instead of seeing that the prosperity of 
Ireland would best serve the interest of England, were it only as 
increasing the market for her manufactures, it was thought best 
to crush her as a rival, and deliver her up, bound hand and foot, as 
a slave, to those whose assistance was requisite for effecting this 
stern purpose. But is it not strange that, when that which was 
once the primary object had—by the union and the abolition of 
all commercial differences—ceased to be any object with Eng- 
land, there should be a disposition, on the part of Englishmen, 
to retain the system which had produced so mach evil—to keep 
in movement, for the benefit of a small band of Irish, that ma- 
chinery which was originally designed for the advantage of 
England alone? Nothing could have been more short-sighted 
than this wretched policy. One of an opposite kind had mark- 
ed the progress of Conquest from the Kast. ‘The Romans in- 
variably gave their institutions to the vanquished. ‘The Con- 
queror governed the Normans and English under one law. The 
same principle was adopted by Edward in the reduction of 
Wales. But here the rule of strength was alone laid down for 
the reduction of Ireland. The Irish were then, as now, looked 
upon as unfit for British institutions, and removed as aliens be- 
yond the influence of British law. So far from the Irish being 
unwilling to have the English laws, they even sought to purchase 
them. Edward I. consented to a proposal of this kind, * Provided 
‘ always,’ to use the words of his reply, ‘ that the general consent 
‘ of our people, or at least of the prelates and nobles of that land 
‘ well affected towards us, shall uniformly concur in their behalf.’ 
‘ But the great Lords of Ireland,’ says Sir John Davies, * had 
informed the King that the Irish might not be naturalized, 
‘ without damage and prejudice, to themselves and the Crown.’ 
Many are the subsequent instances, too, that might be adduced 
in the reigns of the Edwards and Henries, of like attempts, simi- 
larly frustrated, by those whose selfish interest it was to make 
the Irish appear disqualified for liberal or civilized institutions. 
So early do we observe the growth of that mischievous ascend- 


* Hist. Tracts, 88. 
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ancy, which even still finds its apologists in many great Lords 


and Prelates of our time. 

Davies’s remarks as to the practical effects of oppression on 
the Irish character are striking: ‘ ‘This oppression,’ says he, 
‘ did, of force and necessity, make the Irish a crafty people ; for 
wah as are oppressed and live in slay ery are ever put to their 
© shifts—IJngenium mala sepe movent—and, therefore, in the old 
comedies of Plautus and Terence, the bond-slave doth always 
act the cunning and crafty part. Besides, all the common 
seople have a whining tone or accent in their speech, as if 
they did still smart or suffer some oppression. And this idle- 
ness, together with the fear of imminent mischiefs, which did 
continually hang over their heads, have been the cause that 
the Irish were ever the most inquisitive people after news of 
any nation in the world; as St Paul made observation on the 
people of Athens, that they were an idle people, and did no- 
thing but learn and tell news.’ * 

When Sir John Davies thus pointed out the evil of treating 
Ireland on a different plan from England, and rejoiced over the 
change of system which had been “accomplished after James I. 
came to the throne, he little thought that that change would, 
as to its expected effects, prove but a nominal one; that the 
same spirit would continue in a new shape ; and that, the origi- 
nal intent remaining unaltered, analogous means would be used 
for its attainment. Hence, when the Parliament had been par- 
alysed by the creation of forty boroughs—when the country had 
been scourged by successive confiscations—when every act of 
violence had been tried, and the growing sympathy between the 
new race of proprietors and the nation at large rendered its sub- 
jection a task of increasing difficulty, recourse was had to the 
notable expedient of placing all the power and emoluments of 
office in a small English party. Primate Boulter—a man who, 
in the days of Popery, would have done honour to the hat of a 
Cardinal—was selected as the instrument for carrying this new 
scheme into effect. ‘The anxiety with which he watched the 
growth of national union is curiously exemplified in one of his 
letters relating to Wood’s patent. He says, ‘ I find by my own 
‘ and other enquiries, that the people of every religion, country, 
‘ and party here are alike set against Wood’s halfpence, and that 
‘ their agreement in this has had a most unhappy influence on the 
‘ state of this nation, by bringing on intimacies between Papists 
‘and Jacobites and Whigs, who before had no correspondence 
‘ with them,’ 
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It was with a view to damp this tendency to union that the 
Irish Lords Justices, of whom Boulter was one, had the mean- 
ness to suppress the loyal petition of the Catholics, intrusted to 
them to forward to George II. on his accession ; and that the 
Government, some time after, had the boldness to annihilate, at 
one blow, four-fifths of the constituency of Ireland, by disfran- 
chising the whole Catholic body. ‘The latter was effected by 
an amendment made, without notice or debate, in a Bill, very 
harmlessly entitled—for the regulation of elections of manele of 
Parliament ;—an apt illustration of the mode in which Irish affairs 
were transacted ; and, in more respects than one, a parallel to a 
late occasion, when an attempt was made to convert a Bill for 
the better regulation of those very institutions which ‘ the 
‘ wisdom of our ancestors’ deemed so good for the improvement 
of the country, into one for their total abolition ! 

This disfranchisement of the Catholics completed that penal 
code, upon the evil consequences of which so much has been said 
and written. It will be sufficient for our present purpose to point 
out that it was never looked upon in any other light than as the 
means of upholding that party by which Ireland was to be kept 
in subjection to England. The support of religion was not one of 
its objects. Our ancestors—men wise in their generé ition—never 
professed to understand how the temporal blessings of life could 
much influence or promote their spiritual welfare. But, at the 
time of which we speak, the relation of the two parties was rather 
that of the Court and Country parties in England, than of the 
modern Protestant and Catholic parties in Ire li ind. ‘The former 
did not become religious, even in name, until there was a tempo- 
ral p urpose to be secured—until its own growing strength ren- 
dered it advisable, for the purposes of E ngland, to set the one 
persuasion against the other; and thus prevent e eck from obeying 
those natural laws of affinity which, according as the ties of Eng- 
lish connexion grew weak, would soon have consolidated them 
into one—too strong, perhaps, to submit to degradation. The 
rigour of the penal laws soon effected the wished- for differences ; 
and as the Court party became less and less English, it became 
more and more sectarian. 

‘Thus came into being the memorable system of ‘ Protestant 

Ascendency’—originally designed for the suppression of Irish 
mena tein od to be continued for the opposite purpose ; 
for it is hardly to be supposed that those who call themselves 
Protestants would, like the Spanish Inquisitors, make the body 
suffer for the good of the soul! But as there was no religious 
motive in its establishment, Primate Boulter—good, easy man 
—betrayed none. As it was a mere name designed for the con- 
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cealment of its true nature—the ascendency of denizens over 
aliens—of the English party over the Irish nation—so, even at the 
present moment, except with some few blind zealots, whose char- 
ity to others varies inversely as their prayers for mercy to them- 
selves, the whole meaning is in the substantive. ‘ Ascendency,’ 
indeed, implies political dominion and political subjection, but 
no more. ‘The adjective is merely expletive. It expresses, in- 
deed, what was once the necessary qualification for office and 
favour ; but as to its representing any interest of religion,—any 
thing more than a vague dissent from others, and what Burke 
calls a ‘theological hostility’ to Catholics,—it is with most as 
empty a sound as with a noted Orangeman, who understood the 
religion he professed so well, as to argue publicly and seriously, 
that that of the Church of England was the most tolerant in the 
world,—inasmuch as the Liturgy enjoined a prayer for ‘ the good 
‘estate of the Catholic C burch’ —a prayer for the religion to 
which it is opposed ! 

The evils entailed upon Ireland were of the very worst kind. 
We see them in the backward state of civilis: ation, compared with 
what would have resulted from a more encouraging system. We 
see them in the poverty and turbulence of the peasantry—in their 
want of respect for the law—in their improvidence and recklessness 
of life—in the prevalence of religious animosity—and, above all, in 
that political temper, which has been the effect of the false position 
in which the Government and the physical strength of the nation 
have been so long placed with regard to each other, and which is 
only now beginning to change under the influence of a better 
system. In nothing, perhaps, could we find such a clear illus- 
tration of the evils resulting from this wretched feeling as in the 
fact, that no measure in favour of any public interest was ever 
given to Ireland, during the reign of that policy, except as a con- 
cession to the fears of E ngland. This was the natural effect of 
the derangement of the whole political and social system. ‘The 
functions of the people and of the Government were totally at 
variance, instead of conspiring to the same end. ‘That which was 
the proper object of both was forbidden. And hence it happened 
that Ireland’s wrongs all arose from England’s security—her 
gains from England’s alarms. Her progress in improvement—so 
irregular, so peculiar—has been, in some respects, like what tra- 
vellers tell us as to the motions of the Sloth, which is powerless 
in a season of calm, but which, when the wind blows, and the 
oaks bend and meet, actively pursues its way from tree to tree. 
Even so has it been with Ireland. The season of an English 
panic has ever been her time of profit. From the first relaxation 
of the penal laws against the Irish Dissenters, upon the appear- 
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ance of the Scotch Presbyterians in arms in 1715, down to the 
final abolition of the whole penal code in 1829, each change of 
its objects, each successive mitigation of its severities, has been 
the consequence of England’s alarms. Scotland—America— 
France, have each in their turn awed her into doing justice to the 
Irish. It was the fear of the arms of the Pretender, in 1745, 
that induced her to tantalize them for a moment—until the victory 
at Culloden—with the more mild and impartial administration of 
Lord Chesterfield. It was the apprehension of American influ- 
ence, and the arms of the Volunteers, which compelled her to 
yield up independence and free trade, and restore the Catholic 
franchise. It was the fear of revolutionary France which induced 
her again to tantalize Ireland with the conciliatory government 
of Lord Fitzwilliam, and prompted Mr Pitt to condole with the 
Irish peasantry upon the great practical grievance of tithes ! 
It was the fear of those dangers which thre: atened England in 
every season of rebellion or of war that suggested the 1 union of 
the two countries; the original object being plainly the security 
of England rather than the benefit of Ireland. F inally, the Act 
of Catholic Emancipation was a concession to the strength of 
Ireland herself. He who dreaded not the whole power of France, 
yielded to fear what had been refused to justice. 

The injury which attends this mode of government is not to 
be told. It spoils the public temper; teaches the people the arts 
and advantages of agitation; establishes rivalry where there 
should only be emulation; fixes resentment where there should 
be generosity, insolence where there would be gratitude ; and as 
it is said that mercy blesses him that gives and him that receives, 
so may we say of concessions to fear that they demoralize both 
the giver and the receiver. In truth, there is no faculty of the 
public mind which it does not injure. Principles of fear are 
notoriously the very worst on which government can be carried 
on, whether the fear exists in the subject, —as under a military 
despotism ; or in the ruling power,—as in the case of Ireland in 
times past. 

‘The measures themselves, too, never equal expectation. Upon 
this complaint in regard to those passed in the days of Grattan, he 
made this memorable remark. ‘ ‘These measures were concessions 
* to clamour,’ says the Minister, ‘ and it is because they were felt 
‘ by the Minister to be concessions to clamour, that they were in 
* execution inadequate, in effect unsatisfactory, and in process of 
‘ time were evaded and eluded.’ In such cases, the re-action of 
feeling which succeeds the concession, prevents the measure from 
being carried out at once to its intended objects ; or the circum- 
stances have changed, whilst the concession has been delayed. 
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What an alteration, for example, took place in the strength, the 
views, the expectations, of the Catholic body whilst emancipation 
was under discussion! The weak had become powerful; and that 
which was denied as an indulgence in youth was claimed as the 
indisputable right of manhood. 

Another inevitable consequence of this policy is the system of 
agitation, and the political machinery which it brings into use. ‘The 
English Constitution recognises the right of the subject to peti- 
tion—of Parliament to act. The intended action of the people is 
through the Legislature. But, in Ireland, a deviation from this 
principle has necessarily taken place. Here the action of the 
people has been chiefly upon the Legislature, through the instru- 
mentality of public bodies of various kinds, —many of them assu- 
ming a corporate form. Delegates, conventions, committees, 
and associations have been in turn used as effective political 
engines, adapted to the exigencies of the time ;—by their supe- 
rior judgment, perhaps, preventing the people from running into 
excess—but, by presenting themselves to view, as the practical 
organs through which the power of the people is applied, throw- 
ing into the shade, perhaps into contempt, the legitimate prin- 
ciples of the constitution. 

Such a state of things called imperatively for a change in the 
mode of treatment. The Tories, though now otherwise disposed 
—though now seeking to revive the mischievous ascendency 
which had produced so much evil—admitted this, when they sent 
liberal Viceroys to temper the illiberality of their Secretaries ; 
above all, when they granted emancipation, and professed no 
longer to rely on Orange e support. But in this they fell into the 
same error as their predecessors, after the independe nce conceded 
in 1782, which Grattan tells us was ‘an experiment to accom- 

‘ plish impossibilities ; to reconcile = ancient government of 
‘jobbers and dependents with the new spirit of the people, 
‘who had recovered their constitution, by obtaining a victory 
‘ over that government: it was an attempt to unite the hoary 
‘ decrepitude of the old jobbing Mini: try and the borough Par- 
‘ liament with the dignity, the expectations, the exigencies, and 
‘ the feelings of what was emphatically called— Young Ireland.’ 

And be it remembered, that when the emancipation was con- 
ceded, the expectations and the feelings of Ireland were higher 
even than after the events of 1782. ‘The Tories did not perhaps 
see this. But they ought to have seen it, and acted accordingly. 
They ought to have perceived that emancipation was sought 
upon the very same ground that it was refused ; namely, that it 
would give equality, “and therefore strength to the country. The 
friends of the Catholics, and the Catholics themselve s, sought it 
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for its consequences, and not merely for its titular advantages ; 
and the Tories ought to have suited their policy to this state of 
things. But they never will act right at right seasons. It was 
the saying of a late statesman, that the difference between a 
wise anda commonplace politician, is the same as between to- 
day and to-morrow. So it is with the Tories. To-day they never 
will do what is right. ‘To-morrow they will—because they must. 

It was in this state of affairs—the Emancipation Act a dead 
letter—the Orange system openly disclaimed, but secretly ap- 
proved—the w hole animal spirit of Toryism in full activity—that 
Lords Anglesea and Weliesley commenced a sounder policy. But 
the change was more conspicuous in the legislative than in the 
executive functions of Government. The Reform Bill improved 
the representation. The Church 'Temporalities Bill relieved the 
country of ten bishops, and abolished Church-rates. The grand 
jury system was amended. But still the main thing was wanting 
in a country where the executive is so prominent. “Agitation was 
as rife—predial outrage as prevalent as before. ‘The Insurrection 
Act was tried. ‘The Coercion Bill was tried. But still the same 
result. The fact was, that the liberality of these enlightened 
statesmen, and of the English Cabinet, was obscured by the 
chief instrument of the executive. Not a ray of personal conci- 
liation ever reached the people. 'To them, however, is due the 
credit of opening the way for the downfal of the Orange system. 
They introduced the point of the wedge, which Lord Mulgrave 
has driven home. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose to discuss that 
branch of the gener ral policy of the present Government, which 
relates to its L egislative functions. ‘The fate which has attended 
every attempt to improve the institutions of the country is well 
known. Our business is with the administrative policy pursued 
by Lord Mulgrave. It is to this almost exclusively that we owe 
the moral improvement which has taken place in Ireland. Un- 
assisted by the legislature, it has by its own popularity, and the 
increased vigour of which this admits, done more for the country 
than its most sanguine supporters would have ventured to pre- 
dict. It has, in fact, gained the power of enforcing the laws of 
the land amongst the peasantry, by evincing a determination to 
enforce the laws of j justice in every other department. 

That the Irish Government should have possessed so much 
power, may seem surprising. But the fact is, that the executive 
is differently cireumstanced there from what it is in any other 
country, with an equally free constitution. It has always been 
both a more visible and a more variable feature in the Irish than 
in the English government. In truth, the constitutions of the 
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two countries were only in name alike. ‘The revolution which 
established so many rights in the one, overthrew them in the 
other. ‘To Ireland it was a conquest. It gave a new spirit, in- 
deed, to the people, but it gave them no organ—no effective 
means of expression. The Irish Revolution, according to the 
common acce eptation of the term, was not until 1829. 

From 1688 down to 1782, the Parliament was a mere cipher. 
The natural order of influence was reversed. ‘The Parliament 
was wholly independent of the people, and the Government of 
the Parliament. ‘Their only disputes related to their own and not 
to the national interests—to the principles of corruption—whether 
it was to be carried on in the gross, or in detail! In England 
the executive has ever been more or less under the control of 
Parliament. In Ireland the Parliament was named by the Go- 
vernment, and the Government by the English Ministry, with- 
out any reference to the national feeling—except on the few oc- 
casions of alarm to which we have already alluded. The fact was, 
that the fortunes of the people i in one country, followed the fate 
of parties in the other. In England the executive has been con- 
fined to the steady execution of certain laws, according to settled 
rule. In Ireland it has had liber ty to fluctuate in the « ‘olevee ment 
of the penal code, according to the temper of the time, or the dis- 
cretion of the individual. In England it has had to deal quietly 
with crimes as offences against society; whilst in Ireland it has 
been driven by its Orange supporters to deal violently with a vast 
number of common offences as crimes against the state. In 
England it has been employed with pub c. and general affairs 
alone. In Ireland it has been mixed up with private and _parti- 
cular interests, in the enforcement of civil and ecclesiastical rights. 
These circumstances could not but have given the Irish ex: cu- 
tive a peculiar degree of publicity ; ; and thas made it as powerful 
an instrument for - conciliation as it once was for oppression. 

But it has also been more free to change its policy than in 
England. Here the practice of the executive is so settled, that 
there is no room for any alteration farther than that which a par- 
ticular disposition of patronage may produce in its general tone 
or efficiency. But in Ireland there has been nothing settled but 
partiality and intolerance. An Irish Lord-Lieutenant has been 
as free to alter his policy as a Foreign Secretary his—to enforce 
or relax those regulations as to partiality or preference, which, 
according as they may be amicable or hostile, may in the end 
involve the country in the miseries of war, or insure her the bless- 
ings of peace. Ireland has been treated as a foreign country too 
long not to be still an object for negotiation, rather than for 
settled influence. 
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But the most important opening for change was as to the 
known disposition of the executive. Lord Mulgrave knew with 
Burke, that ‘ the most favourable laws can do very little towards 
‘the happiness of a people, when the disposition of the ruling 
power is adverse to them. Men do not live upon blotted pa- 
per. The favourable or the hostile mind of the ruling power, 
‘is of far more consequence to mankind for good or evil, than 
the black-letter of any statute.’ 

Having introduced the name of Burke, whose later writings 
are of so much authority with the Tories, we cannot refrain from 
introducing here his testimony in favour of the general features 
in Lord Mulgrave’s policy. ‘Burke, as is well ‘known, allowed 
his general political principles to undergo some change. But he 
never changed as to Ireland. His filial ties proved firm, 
when those ‘of fashion or circumstances gave way. In a Letter 
dictated on his deathbed, in the inter rals of relief from pain, we 
find this remarkable passage :—‘ ‘There is no hope for the body 
‘of the people of Ireland, as long as those who are in power 
with you shall make it the great object of their policy to pro- 
pagate an opinion on this side of the water, that the mass of 
their countrymen are not to be trusted by their Government ; 
and that the only hold which England has upon Ireland, con- 
sists in prese rving a certain very small number of gentlemen in 
full possession of a monopoly of that kingdom. ‘This system 
has disgusted many others besides Catholies and Dissenters,’ * 

Our space will only allow us to notice, at present, the use of 
this liberal policy in those particular de ‘partments of the execu- 
tive which relate more especially to the preservation of the public 
peace,—comme neing with the Magistracy—the branch of autho- 
rity in closest connexion with the peasantry. 

‘In a sound state of society, the relationship of magistrate and 
peasant ought, in respect to mutual sympathy and confidence, 
to rese smble that of patron and client amongst the Romans. It 
is to the magistrate that the poor man must first look for protec- 
tion and assistance in the various disputes that may arise in the 
every-day concerns of life. It is through him that ‘he obtains the 
benefit of the law: but it is also through him that he must first 
feel its severity. It is the magistrate who commits the accused 
to prison, and enforces the initiatory steps of the law with leni- 
ency or rigour. It is he who directs the operations of the 
military and constabulary force upon all critical occasions. — It 
is he that reads the riot-act! How important, then, is it that 
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he should be far above the imputation of partial conduct,—the 
suspicion of partial feelings. But this happy state was never 
realized in Ireland. ‘The original employment of the magistracy 
in the odious execution of the penal laws, and, at a Jater period, 
in the enforcement of coercive measures—the sectarian rule which 
excluded ail but Orangemen from office—and their own conduct 
in several respects, naturally destroyed all sympathy between 
them and the people. Will it be believed that a magistrate of 
station in the county of Meath was in the habit of holding an 
Orange lodge in his own house, which was attended by the po- 
lice of the ‘adjoining station? Will it be believed that at one 
place in the South the magistrates were in the habit of receiving 
gratuitous labour from the people, in defiance of its baneful in- 
fluence upon the impartial administration of justice ? Will it be be- 
lieved that they were frequently in the hi bit of encouraging, rather 
than discountenancing, the faction fights of the South, from the 
mischievous notion that the peasantry, when contending with 
each other, were less likely to plot against them! In truth, the 
absence of any attempt on their part to prevent these disgraceful 
scenes, contrasted with the ease with which the present Gov ermn- 
ment has accomplished that desirable object, gives but too much 
colour to the imputation so often cast upon them, that in their 
hearts they were not averse to them. 

But if the magistrates of the South may be reproached with 
having connived at these scenes, it may, with still greater truth, 
be charged against those of the North, that they de lighted in the 
encouragement of Orange processions; and that even now, whilst 
they profess to regret their continuance, they have not only made no 
zealous exertions to suppress them, but have, ina varicty of different 

ways, —by toasts at convivial assemblies, or spe eches at political 
meetings,—given the lower classes of Orangemen reason to believe, 
that although they themselves stand aloof trom the arm of the bow, 
they would not be sorry to see others keep up the ancient cus- 
toms—that ¢ the spirit ‘indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.’ 
On more than one occasion, a magistrate has been known to leave 
home on the eve of the 12th of July, in order that there might 
be no authority to direct the constabulary upon that eventful day! 
In some cases, undoubtedly, the local authorities have evineed a 
wish to co-operate with the executive; but these honourable ex- 
ceptions are too few to redeem the magistracy in general from 
this heavy imputation. 

It was not to be expected, that any reliance could be placed 
upon a magistracy thus circumstanced, as a fit instrument for the 
exertion of any liberal or vigorous policy. Even, if not reluc- 

tant, it would be impossible for those who were suspected of par- 
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tiality in all party cases, to administer justice with success, either in 
regard to ordinary or critical concerns. An alteration in this false 
position of the magistracy could only be effected by the discoun- 
tenance of partisans—the introduction into the commission of 
men who would willingly co-operate with the government—and 
the extension of the system of stipendiary magistrates. ‘The un- 
natural position which the local gentry assumed towards a govern- 
ment, from which, in spite of themselves, they had obtained the 
benefit of unexampled peace and security, presented a serious ob- 
stacle to much change in the composition of the magisterial bench. 
It became necessary, therefore, to resort to the substitution of 
stipendiary magistrates, whose value in many cases, and upon 
many occasions, we shall presently see. Let us first, however, 
turn to the work of purification. 

The dismissal of one of the highest functionaries of the Orange 
body, was in itself calculated to attract much public notice. 
Colonel V erner, a deputy-lieutenant and magistrate of the coun- 
ty of Tyrone, having had the imprudence, at a public dinner 
(given to celebrate his election as member for the county of Ar- 

magh), to propose what the ‘Tory papers, with an amusing inad- 
vertence, call * the obnoxious toast’ of ‘ the Battle of the Dia- 
* mond,’ could not but be looked upon by his Catholic fellow- 
subjects, to whom he had offered this insult, as a very suspicious 
judge—as a person, in fact, wholly disqualified for an office, 
the object of which is the benefit of the public, and not the 
personal honour of the individual who fills it. The manner in 
which he attempts to confuse the explanation required of him by 
the government, is as ludicrous as it is uncandid. He endea- 
vours to shuffle off the coil drawn round him by his own want 
of discretion, by presuming on the public want of discernment. 
He calls the dinner a private one, and affects not to remember 
to which of such occasions the toast referred ;—as if the man- 
ner in which the public became acquainted with his sentiments 
could make any difference as to their true character; and as if 
the number of occasions diminished the criminality of each. The 
following passage in Lord Morpeth’s Letter puts the matter in a 
very clear point of view. 


‘ You profess yourself unable to recognise the conflict alluded to 
under the above title, by reason of the many such conflicts which have 
unhappily occurred in the county of Armagh, at places called by the name 
of the Diamond. If his Excellency could have anticipated that you 
would have experienced, from this cause, any difficulty in replying to the 
question addressed to you, he would have referred you to your own evi- 
dence, published in the report of the Committee on Orange Lodges in 
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Ireland, and more especially to the following question and answer, No. 
92 

‘ « Question—The Battle of Diamond Hill took place the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1795, did it not ? 

¢« Answer—lIt did.” 

‘ His Excellency need scarcely observe, that the number of such con- 
flicts does not render the commemoration of one or more of them less 
objectionable, or make it less imperative on him to ascertain the fact of 
magistrates having joined in such a proceeding. 

* On accont of the long-continued and bitter animosities springing 
from re sligious differe ances, W hich have dist urbe d the good order of society 9 
and led to the most lamentable consequences, especially in the county of 
Armagh, the Legislature has declared certain acts to be penal in Ire land, 
which, in other parts of the empire are not only not punishab le, but not 
blameable, because perfectly harmless. If an assemblage of persons, even 
less in number than those who were present at the election dinner in 
question, should walk in procession through the streets, bearing party em- 
blems or playing party tunes, they would thereby subject themse Ives to 
the punishme nt of the law; and it may be known to you, that many 
have suffered imprisonment, and many are at this moment amenable to 
the law, for no greater offence. 

‘ The peasant thus offending is, in his Excellency’s opinion, less cul- 
pable than the man of station and education, who, on an occasion to which 
publicity is given through the public press, celebrates a lawless action 
arising out of the civil discords of his country, in which the lives of many 
of his countrymen were lost, as an event the remembrance of which it is 
desirable to perpetuate with honour. 

‘ The former offends against a positive enactment ; the latter, keep- 
ing within the letter, violates the spirit of the law, counteracts the object 
and intention of the legislature, and thwarts the exertions of the Govern- 
ment to carry them into effect.’ . 

In these sentiments every man of good sense and feeling must 
concur. No government, it is true, has a right to prevent the 
individual from expressing his political feelings, in any manner, 
or with reference to any event he ples ases; but it has a right 
to lay such restrictions on the office of magistrate, as will re nder 
it better adapted for the fulfilment of its legitimate purposes ; and 
nothing will prove more successful in restoring the efficiency of 
the magistracy and the confidence of the people, and be it ob- 
served that this is an institution almost wholly for the people,—as 
the dismissal of the more violent champions of Orangeism. We 
trust, therefore, that the example will not be lost on the Bench. 
We know it will not be lost on the People. It is an earnest to 
both of the determined impartiality of the Government. 

The frequent employment of stipendiary magistrates as occa- 
sional or permanent substitutes for the local authorities, and the 
change of system by which this has been facilitated, reflects much 
credit on the present Government. In former times they could 
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only be appointed under the Peace Preservation Act, or under 
the Police Act, when the local magistrates applied for their as- 
sistance ; but by the late Constabulary Act, the Lord-Lieutenant 
has obtained the power of fixing stipendiary magistrates wherever 
they may be wanted, without the previous assent of the local 
authorities. They were once liable to be used for the oppression 
of the people ; they are now appointed for their protection. Their 
duties are usually confined to particular districts, where the par- 
tial or defective administration of the law require their residence ; 
but upon particular occasions,—as for instance those of faction 
fights, Orange processions, or contested elections,—they are now 
freque ntly sent to temporary stations to co-operate with the Go- 
vernment, as well as to give confidence to the people. 

‘Their use at the elections was very conspicuous, and was uni- 
versally acknowledged. Upon these occasions, the local magi- 
strates naturally evince such a determined spirit of partizanship, 
that the people, of whom at least nine-tenths are opposed to their 
political opinions, look with suspicion upon the administration of 
justice. On the other hand, the people know that the stipendiary 
magistrates, if not all actuated by the friendly spirit of the exe- 
cutive, are at least uninfluenced by local prejudices. They know, 
too, that they are responsible; and jealousy ever vanishes where 
there is responsibility. It is a singular fact, in corroboration of 
this, that at the late general election, so distrustful were the she- 
riffs, and other returning officers, of the local magistrates, when 
under the influence of excited feelings, that they, as well as the 
popular party, applied, in almost every instance of a contest, for 
the assistance of stipendiary magistrates. ‘The whole of the mi- 
litary and constabulary force were under their direction ; and not- 
withstanding the extraordinary excitement which prevailed, such 
was the excellenc ‘e of their arrangements, and the temper of their 
demeanour, that but three lives were lost throughout the whole 
country. One of these was in Queen’s County, where an indi- 
vidual fired upon some people by whom he was hooted ; the two 
others, where the police fired upon the people, by order of a local 
magistrate,—a gentleman of the county,—against whom the Co- 
roner’s jury have found a verdict of wilful murder, and who will 
be tried for this crime at the next assizes. 

When we consider the state of excitement throughout the 
country, the deep interest evinced by the people at the elections, 
and the number of them which took place at the same time, we 
cannot fail to be struck with the result, as a very remarkable proof 
of the gradual improvement that has taken place amongst the peo- 
ple; no less than of the judicious manner in which the stipendiary 
magistrates, the constabulary and the military, directed by a Go- 
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vernment having the confidence of the people, fulfilled their re- 
spective duties. The same muy be said of their efficiency in sup- 
pressing the Orange processions of the North; and the riotous as- 
semblages of the South, where they have met with so little local 
co-operation. But it is not merely upon extraordinary occasions of 
this kind that their use is conspicuous: Their dispersion through- 
out the country, in the ordinary and daily administration of jus- 
tice, is already producing the best effects. They possess the en- 
tire confidence of the people, and in time the altered tone which 
they must necessarily impart to the Bench, will go far towards 
restoring to the local authorities the lost confidence of the people. 

It is but what is due to the magistrates in general to state, that, 
as a body, they have not evinced that jealousy of stipendiary as- 
sistance, which a few remarkable instances to the contrary might 
be thought to indicate. If they have not ardently co-operated 
with them, they have not actively set themselves against them. 
In two or three instances, indeed, a few hot-headed and foolish 
men have shown a disposition of this kind, and have provoked 
dismissal. In one instance in the South, we understand that the 
whole Bench refused to attend, except upon the absence of the 
magistrate on special business. What clear evidence of the evil 
spirit which reigns there! What a justification of the system which 
gives so much offence! Another instance of a like kind occurred 
near Galway :—A magistrate having been appointed to that town, 
on the memorial of the mayor and inhabitants, and the business 
there not being sufficient to occupy his whole time, his jurisdic- 
tion was extended over the adjoining barony, within which it 
became his duty, according to practice, ‘to visit all the petty 
* sessions, to make himself known to the magistrates ; to attend 
‘ at those sessions, where, from a deficiency or temporary absence 
* of the local magistrates, or from other causes, his services should 
‘ be most required; to assist the local magistracy, when called 
* on, in any judicial investigation ; to attend the fairs held in his 
‘ district, especially those at which any violation of the peace 
‘ may have been of common occurrence ; and to é0-operate with 
‘the local magistracy at all times and on all occasions.’ In 
pursuance of this duty, he visited Headford, amongst other 
places. This was exceedingly unpalatable to the Bench there. 
Strong resolutions were passed against this ‘ unconstitutional’ 
aggression. The Chairman wrote to Lord Morpeth to say that 
it was an insult to the magistrates—‘ a sacrifice to the Mo- 
‘loch of Agitation’—and that he only did not resign, as he 
preferred ‘ to wait the more distinguished honour of a public dis- 
‘ missal, should he be thought worthy thereof,’-—an honour which, 
of course, could not be refused to such a man! We mention this 
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as an example of the weakness of the magistracy, rather than 
the vigour of the executive. 

In no instance is the vigour of the Irish Government so con- 
spicuous as in its management of the constabulary force, upon 
the character of which the preservation of the public peace must 
so much depend, in a country where there is so little co-operation 
on the part of the local authorities. The salutary change which 
has taken place in this body is in part due to the provisions of the 
act passed in 1836, and in part to other circumstances, presently 
to be noticed. 

Instead of four provincial inspectors, each pursuing a system 
of his own, there is now but one inspector-general, whose office 
is in Dublin, and forms a department in that of the Chief Secre- 
tary; an arrangement which brings with it all the advantages of 
centralization—uniformity and promptitude of action. Instead, 
too, of the former circuitous procedure under the Insurrection 
Act, of first proclaiming a district, and then appointing a police 
force to it, the executive can now, upon the appearance or even 
apprehension of outrage, instantly move any amount of discip- 
lined force to any quarter where it may be required. It was by 
this power, combined with that relating to stipendiary magis- 
trates, which enabled the Government to crush the Orange dis- 
turbances in July last, and to preserve peace so successfully at 
the last elections. 

r he patronage of the men has also been transferred from the 
local magistrates to far safer hands. All appointments and pro- 
motions, as far up as the office of head constable, rest with the 
inspector-general ; and even upon the higher appointments by 
the Government he has a negative, if, after examination, he does 
not think the individual qualified. The discipline of the men, 
too, is much improved. ‘They know the inevitable consequence 
of irregular conduct. Intoxication—even a single instance—is 
followed by instant dismissal. The united effect of judicious 
regulations strictly enforeed—of a better selection of men and 
officers—of the certain promotion of merit, and equally certain 
punishment of misconduct, is already visible in the improved 
demeanour of the men, and their more regular and energetic 
discharge of duty. If the manner in which they are scattered 
over the country in small detachments, and thus, notwithstand- 
ing the most vigilant superintendence, necessarily left much to 
themselves, be borne in mind, their steadiness, sobriety, and 
efficiency cannot fail to excite surprise: it has already, indeed, 
commanded the admiration of military men. 

To the present Government is due the credit of having intro- 
duced the measure under which these important changes have 
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been made ; as well as of having selected such a man as Colonel 
Kennedy to carry its provisions into effect. No small praise is 
due to him for the manner in which he has organized this im- 
portant force, and endowed it with so much vigour and prompti- 
tude of action. But its increased efficiency has been much facili- 
tated by the decline of that hostile feeling with which it was once 
regar ded by the people, arising in part “from the mode in which 
the men were appointed-—and in part from disaffection to the Go- 
vernment under which they acted. In nothing, indeed, do we 
see the advantage of a liberal policy so clearly as in this change. 
The title given to them of ‘ Peelers’ at once indicates the charac- 
ter which the popular feeling assumed. But its expression was not 
confined to the use of an opprobrious patronymic. Their presence 
would have been the signal of attack, upon many of those occa- 
sions when they could only be of use, by being unmolested. The 
fact that, previous to the Vice- Royalty of Lord Mulgrave, they 
had not been allowed to attend at fairs, through fear of their 
collision with the people, is a very remarkable proof of this. Se- 
veral lives had been lost on one of these occasions, and it thence 
became a rule that they should not attend. The peasantry were, 

accordingly, left to indulge, without control, in those practices 

which usually attend their assembling in large numbers. Whata 
satire this on a Tory Government ! Now, however, they can not 
only attend fairs, races, and the like public sananilals izes, without 
molestation, but even without particular notice. We see further 

evidence of this change, too, in the total absence of any attack 
upon the men when now proceeding from one place to another, 
even in the smallest parties ; and in the non-existence of any com- 
plaint against them, after the arduous duties which devolved upon 
them at the general election. But whence this change? It is 
not that the men are altogether different ; the majority being com- 
posed of those originally ap pointed by the Orange magistrates, 
and of known Orange propensities. It cannot arise trom any 
organic difference in the force, for the people could not see this ; 
they can only feel the effect in its greater vigour. ‘The truth is, 
it has arisen from a change in the spirit by which the whole 
system is actuated,—in the 1 men by whom it is directed. 


The instrument is the same,’ says the author of the pamphlet before 
us, ‘ but it is in other bands. The body is still in composition what 
Mr Goulburn made, and Lord Mulgrave found it. Still, properly speak- 
ing, it is a partisan force—a sectarian establishment. Indeed, on the 
accession of the present Government to power, the vice was still more 
heinous: Orangeism pre -vailed extensively in this as in other depart- 
ments of the public service; the force appointed to preserve public peace 
was engaged in confederacy against public liberty. A convenient tool 
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for the work of pacification! No government, less energetic, could have 
kept such a force in control; no government, less popular, could have 
made it available for the objects of its institution. Acting under the di- 
rections of Sir Henry Hardinge or Sir William Gossett, it was no more 
than an Orange yeomanry in green uniform. Acting under the com- 
mands of Lord Morpeth or Mr Drummond, it already begins to be 
looked on as a National Guard. When we recollect,’ he continues, ‘the 
light in which the Police were considered in most parts of Ireland, not 
two years ago, and remember the odious duties in which they have been 
engaged for the last twelve months, under the authority of the Court of 
Exchequer, it will be owned that this is no trivial revolution of feeling, 
and no slight evidence of the mild but powerful dominion which the 
present Administration has gained over a people whose affections were 
believed to be irrevocably alienated from British government.’ 

But here, as in the magistracy, much good effect has been pro- 
duced by the open removal of partizans. The late Constabulary 
Act requires each man, upon his appointment, to declare that 
he is not connected with any secret society. His subsequent at- 

tendance on any such would be followed by instant dismissal. 
The first symptom of returning confidence on ‘the part of the peo- 
ple followed the discharge of a constable, who was seen coming 
out of an Orange lodge. ‘There has not been one law for the 
rich and one for the poor; but the magistrate and the constable 
have alike been reduced to the alternativ e of serving the public 
with impartiality, or not at all. The natural effect of this was to 
restore that proper confidence which was wanting in the South— 
to destroy that improper confidence which prevailed in the North 
—which encouraged the people to risk the commission of party 
offences, with the expectation of almost certain impunity. 

The change in the service, too, upon which the constabulary 
are employed, contributed much to bring about this desirable re- 
sult. It had been the unconstitutional practice, under Tory 
Governments, to employ the constabulary in making distresses 
and serving civil processes. Tollowing the precedents of arbi- 
trary times, the clergy, and even landlords, had learned to use 
the soldiers and constables as tithe. proctors and bailiffs! The 
ordinary powers of the law were laid aside, whilst indolence or 
the love of violence displayed itself in this baneful practice. The 
army as well as the constabulary were thus mixed up with the 
poverty and distresses of the peasantry, rather than opposed to 
their crimes and offences ; and were in this way associated with 
the tyranny of the ¢ Driver,’ and the exorbitance of the § Proctor,’ 
more than with the public vindication of the law. A natural 
feeling of chivalry amongst the Irish often saved the soldier; but 
their hatred fell with unmitigated severity on the policeman, who, 
in the very same proportion, became inefficient in his proper 
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sphere. The present Government accordingly determined to 
change this practice. Against this wise determination all the 
batteries of the Orange party were for a time opened. No pre- 
tence was left untried to entice the interference of the executive 
again; and the Castle was besieged with applications for the as- 
sistance of the military and constabulary. The Church was, as 
usual, the foremost and loudest in its calls. The blood was 
scarcely dry upon the field of Rathcormack, when again and 
again the executive was pressed to renew the practice, which had 
there led to such fatal consequences! But, in each case, the 
reply was, that the police or military force could not be called 
out, except in case of actual riot, or breach of the peace. Ribaldry 
and abuse vented themselves in vain ; and the Government, to the 
joy of all good men, remained intrenched in its safe position. 

The nature of this position and the soundness of the rule, now 
established, will be shown most clearly by explaining, that there 
was only one occasion in which any pretence existed for the 
employment of the constabulary, in this way, by the executive. 
The Assistant Barrister had not the power, possessed by the supe- 
rior courts, of substituting service of his process ;—that is, directing 
some act to be done, which should be deemed, in the law, equiva- 
lent to the more hazardous step of actual service upon the person, 
or at the habitation, of the defendant ; and, therefore, to prevent an 
occasional difficulty in the course of justice, they were employed 
in these cases. But now, by a very salutary act of last Session, 
the power of substitution has been given to the Assistant Barrister, 
and the pretence no longer exists. In all other cases, the writs 
and decrees were either directed to the Sheriff, or the Court had 
the power of substituting service. In either case, the interven- 
tion of the constabulary was uncalled for. The Government 
has accordingly left the constitutional authorities as the consti- 
tion formed them; and has established this wise rule, first, that 
the aid of the constabulary shall not be given to enforce civil 
rights by distress ; and secondly, that such assistance shall never 
be given, even for enforcing the decree of a court of justice, where 
provision has been made for the execution of such decree, through 
the medium of the Sheriff; inasmuch as that officer can, of his 
own authority, obtain whatever police or military he requires. 
The grand object thus gained is, that the frequency of collision 
with the people will be avoided, and the constabulary will no 
longer be employed upon such an offensive duty by the direction 
of the Government, but only upon what must be of very rare 
occurrence—the requisition of the Sheriff, when he finds that the 
ordinary powers of the law fail him. 

One exception alone exists to this salutary rule—we mean the 
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Writ of Rebellion. Baffled by the steadiness of the Government 
in its purpose not to injure the public strength, and impair the 
usefulness of the constabulary, by their employment upon such 
un odious duty, the Tories flew for assistance to the Court of Ex- 
chequer, ‘The learned Barons, true to their calling, found a little 
old law for the occasion. ‘They revived an obsolete process, by 
which the police force was taken altogether out of the hands of the 
Government, and placed at the disposal of Commissioners. To 
these men the Court intrusted the command of the constabulary, 
with extraordinary plenitude of powers. Tortunately the Govern- 
ment firmly forbade the exercise of that which enabled them to 
break into houses by night. But the extent to which their 
employment by day reached, may be estimated from the fact 
that, in the short space of eighteen months, writs of rebellion 
were issued against no less than 2000 persons! But, happily 
for the country, the Lay Association, a body of the clergy in the 
clothing of the laity, with whom this contrivance originated, is 
no more. ‘The bitter spirit which was then at work has either 
worn itself out, or is brooding over some new project of ap- 
parent benefit, but real damage to the Church. In whatever 
form it may re-appear, we may feel confident that the constabu- 
lary will not be again much mixed up with their unpopular pro- 
ceedings. But Lord Mulgrave did not rely alone on the ordinary 
powers of the executive, in his efforts to preserve peace for Ire- 
land. Confident in the popularity of his government, and the 
personal attachment of the people, he visited the disturbed dis- 
tricts in person, and there called upon the well-disposed part of 
the inhabitants to give him their active assistance in the sup- 
pression of disturbances. ‘This call upon the yeomanry of the 
country, so complimentary to their public spirit, was not made 
in vain. The suggestion was fully appreciated, and a Central 
Society immediately formed in the county of ‘Tipperary, * for 
‘the suppression of outrage and the maintenance of peace.’ 
The duties of its members were defined to be, ‘ to discourage bad 
‘ characters—to refuse to employ or keep such persons in their 
‘ houses—to report to some one of the committee the appearance 
‘of any bad aan or any person accused or suspected of 
‘ crime in their neighbourhood,—to communicate to a magistrate, 

or to one of the committee, any facts likely to lead to the pre- 

vention of outrage,—and to use every exertion to prevent fight- 

ing between factions at fairs,’* The reasons given by the mem- 


* Tipperary Free Press, 11th May, 1836. 
VOI, LXVI, NO, CXXXITT, Q 
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bers, for the formation of the society, were thus explained :— 

‘ They have associated thus at this time, because they are con- 
‘ vinced that a spirit and temper have fast grown up among the 
‘ people, inclining them to aid the efforts of a vigorous and 
* enlightened Government in extending to all parts of this island 
‘ the protection of equal law; and, in order to answer the reason- 
‘ able expectations of such a Government, that the exertion, thus 
* made for the people’s benefit, shall be seconded by the people’s 
* co-operation.’ 

The design of this association was as good as its operations 
throughout i its numerous parochial branches proved useful. The 
most perfect state of society is that where the influence of pub- 
lic opinion is strong enough to control the habits and feelings to 
which it is opposed, without the frequent interference of the 
executive. The present was an attempt to create an effective 
law of opinion—to call into being amongst the many, that 
which is the noble principle of self-control in the individual. 
It was an attempt to establish the mildest, but not least effective 
form of local government, by example. ‘The members of the 
society pledged themselves by a public declaration, to which 
their names were affixed, to exert themselves individually and 
collectively to suppress all agrarian outrage and factious riot ; and 
thus the great body of the farmers were drawn into union and 
mutual support, who had before been scattered, and at the mercy 
of the ill-disposed. The obstructions which had once existed to 
such an extent in the ordinary course of the law, soon vanished 
before this new engine of pacification. The injured were no 
longer afraid to prosecute—witnesses to give evidence—or juries 
to convict ; and to it, no doubt, must | e attributed much of the 
ease and expedition with which the mnie has restored the 
blessings of peace and good-will to what had been previously one 
of the most disturbed counties in Ireland ;—a county proverbial! 
for the turbulence and outrageous conduct of its peasantry. We 
may well ask, does this result i In any way countenance the weak 
ridicule which the enemies of every thing like popular influence 
have attempted to fix upon a ‘design so well conceived, and so 
well executed ? 

We now come to the evidence of the change which has fol. 
lowed these wise and vigorous exertions of the Government. 
But, in connexion with this, it is of much importance to con- 
sider the peculiar character of Irish crime. This will at once 
appear upon comparing the number of persons committed to pri- 
son, in England and Ireland, on charges of criminal offences in 
1836. ~The subjoined table does not “of course give us a true 
idea of the absolute number of offences in each country, because 
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several persons may be—and in Ireland most commonly are— 
concerned in the commission of one offence—particularly that 
of murder. But it does give us a perfectly accurate idea of the 
extent of criminal disposition, which is of more importance to us 
at present. 


Number of Persons Committed on Charges of England and 
Offences, Wales, Ireland. 


Against the person, . : 395 7,769 


(With violence, 1,310 | 671 
Against property,~ Without violence, 16,167 | 6,593 
} Maliciously, me 168 | 500 
Forgery and coining, . ; | 359 214 
Not included in above classes, a 1,024 8,144 


Total, | 20,984 23,891 


Now if we take the population of England and Wales as 
amounting to fourteen,* and that of Ireland to eight millions, 
we might, expect that, if all other circumstances were alike, the 
number of offenders, in each, would be in the proportion of the 
population ; or, in other words, that the number in Ireland 
would not be much more than one-half those in England. But 
what is the fact? The numbers committed for malicious injury 
to property are nearly siz times, and for offences against the per- 
son eight times, greater than might have been expected ; ; whilst 
the numbers for offences against property with violence, and for 
forgery and coining, are those alone which come near the propor- 
tion ; and for offences against property | without violence, there is 
one-half less in Ireland than a comparison with England would 
indicate. ‘The last item does not afford an exact comparison; but 
it contains chiefly offences of a riotous or lawless description, and 
exhibits the same tendency towards personal offences amongst 
the Irish. 

Again, if we compare some of the principal offences in the 
same year, we shall find, as in the following table, that the com- 
mittals are, as near as may be, for murder nine times, for attempts 


* According to the census of 1831, the population of England and 
Wales was 13,897,187—that of Ireland, 7,767,401. According to the 
census of 1834, the latter had increased to 7,943,940; but that of Eng- 
land has not increased at the same rate; so that the numbers are proba- 
bly what we have stated. 
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to murder four times, for riots seven times, and for manslaughter 
nearly three times greater than might have been expected ; 
whilst conspiracy to murder, taking forcible possession and 
attacking dwelling-houses, are exclusively Irish. ‘The numbers 
for burglary and robbery are nearly in the proportion of the popu- 
lations. But housebreaking appears to be but a little more than 
one-half as frequent as in England. 


Number of Persons Committed fur England. Ireland. 


Murder, . = 73 340 
Attempts to murder, . ; ° 118 | 192 
Conspiring to murder, : 31 
Manslaughter, . ; ; : 201 280 
Burglary, . . ° . 279 130 
Robbery, . . ° ‘ 334 198 
Housebreaking, ; - ; 407 86 
tiot and Pound breach, ; : t+ §24 1766 
Taking and holding forcible possession, 133 
Attacking dwelling-houses, ° 209 


The conclusion to be drawn from this disparity is, that the cha- 
racteristic feature of English crime is a predominance of the disho- 
nest or selfish motives—of Irish crime, of the violent or disorderly 
passions. The one has more reference to property, the other to 
persons. No doubt the small number of offences in Ireland, un- 
der the head of ordinary stealing, is in some part due to the lesser 
degree of temptation. ‘There is no question, however, but that 
it arises, in the greater part, from the peculiar temper of the Irish. 
In no country, perhaps, is there so little respect of persons— so 
much of the possessions of others. This appears almost as con- 
tradictory as the alleged combination of good-nature and a passion 
for duelling in the American character. It is, indeed, one of the 
most striking of the numerous anomalies which present themselves 
in Ireland. Nowhere, perhaps, could the stranger travel, by 
day or night, with less danger of molestation—nowhere would 
a native, who had at all interfered with the peasantry, ex- 
pose himself with so much peril. The peasant, who in his want 
and distress would not touch his neighbour's goods, would yet 
murder him if he belonged to a different faction, in time of hos- 
tilities; or if he refused to submit to those agrarian laws, which 
poverty and desperation enforce, with the usual penalties upon 
life, limb, and property. 
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But let us now ascertain the extent of the peculiarity before us, 
by comparing the different kinds of offences, 1 im Lreland, with sail 
other. ‘The classification of offences in the constabulary returns 

varies from the old legal division into those against the person, 
and those against property, by the addition of a distinct head for 
those ‘ affecting the public peace. ‘This division is, perhaps, the 
best that the ordinary terms in use will allow; and gives us an 
approximation to what we seek. We find, accordingly, that of 
519 outrages in the month of June of the present year, no less 
than 227, and of 414 in July, no less than 156 come under this 
new head ; and this—at a time when, as we shall presently sec, 
offences of that description have so much decreased—will give 
some idea of their comparatiy e prevalence. 

But if, instead of dividing outrages according to the thing in- 
jured, or the effect actually produced, we could divide them ac- 
cording to the effects they are intended to produce,—that is, 
according to their final objects or motives,—we should ag once 
obtain a new and very interesting view of our subject. It is 
the intent of one man in killing another that makes all the dif- 
ference between murder and manslaughter. So it is the pur- 
pose w hich outrage is intended to serve, that indicates the kind 
of demoralization which leads to it, and the prevalent disposi- 
tion of the people. Such a division would perhaps have the 
fault of not being sufficiently distinct in practice; but still, for 

ll general views, it is easy to see that there are two classes, 
having very distinct characters—the one containing all those 
offences where there is no ulterior purpose ; where, in fact, the 
commission of the crime is the only object—as, for example, a 
common robbery; or those which are merely instrumental with 
reference to others—as, for example, murder to facilitate or con- 
ceal robbery ;—the other, those intended to produce an ulterior 
effect which may not be in itself criminal—as, for example, the 
intimidation of an incoming tenant. ‘The effect intended to be 
produced here is exemplary. ‘The burnings in the southern coun- 
ties, and crimes incident to combinations in the manufacturing 
districts, are instances of the latter class, in England. Here, 
however, these are of rare occurrence ; but in Ireland, it would 
be found that they include the greater part of offences affecting 
the public peace, and many of those against property and persous. 
From the table which we shall presently g give of those offences 

which seem to indicate this exemplary character, or are intimately 
connected with it, will be seen that out of 11,359 outrages in the 
year 1832, and 7907 in 1836, no less than 6374 and “8185 re 
spectively, were, in all probability, of the deseription to which we 
allude, 
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The fact is, that the peculiar position of the Irish peasantry, 
and the extraordinary treatment which they have received, have 
given a peculiar turn to their offences. Absenteeism, and the 
want of manufactures, deprives them of almost all opportunity of 
labouring for hire. ‘Their sole dependence is upon land ; and they 
contend for its possession as for their very existence. With them 
it is the great necessary of life. Hence the growth of the White- 
boy sy stem, having for its chief object, to maintain them in their 
farms in despite of the landlord, and the ordinary powers of the 
law; and attaining this hy that frightful machinery of intimida- 
tion, once visible in the murders, nightly meetings, threatening 
notices, turning up of land, and other offences of that description, 
which still swell the calendar of Irish crime, although diminished 
to one-third their original amount in five years. 

Our object in ec: illing attention to this striking peculiarity of 
Irish offences, is with a view to the power of the executive over 
each class. A change of policy can have little influence at first 
over those of the selfish or dishonest kind. ‘These pertain to so- 
ciety in almost every shape. ‘They arise from the natural ten- 
dency of man to evil; and are as prevale nt—nay more prevalent 
—in England than in Ireland, where opposite systems have been 
pursued. A more tedious process is always required for the era- 
dication of those dispositions which belong to man individually, 
than to man collectively. There is a remarkable illustration of 
this, in the fact, that the decrease which has taken place in the 
number of Ietah offences has been chiefly in those of the disorder- 
ly kind; the others showing but little variation. We must create 
a moral feeling by education to check the latter. We must 
create a love of order to prevent the former. It is over these 
alone that a government can exercise any immediate control. 
Good government will, no doubt, in time improve the moral 
condition of the people; but it can sooner produce a change in 
disorderly habits. especially amongst a people naturally so open 
to conciliation as the Irish. ‘The “offences of the kind to which 
we now allude, have general objects which can be known and 
watched, and which are, therefore, more tangible. 

But still, if we recollect the great influence which want exer- 

cises in stimulating to the commission of these offences, and 
how little power an executive government, unassisted by any 
important legislation, has over that source, we cannot fail to 
he surprised at the detrease which has taken place in Irish out- 
rages. 

The following statement of the number of offences of all kinds 

committed in Ireland, exclusive of those in the districts of Dub- 
lin, Cork, and Limerick, during the last five years, shows the 
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astonishing decrease which has taken place, from first to last, 
under a Liberal Government; no less than the equally remarkable 
temporary increase under the Tory Government in 1834-5; 
when, as is well known, the country was in such a disturbed 
state. 


1832. 


1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, 


—— ———- | —_ | ee 


| 
11,359 | 9,635 | 9,927 | 10,575 | 7,907 


It is but right to observe here, that, after the first six months 
of 1836, the constabulary returns cease to contain a number of 
petty larcenies, and other minor offences of a similar kind, too 
trifling to be proceeded with. The decrease on the total number 
of offences thus appeared greater—to the extent of perhaps 400, 
but certainly not farther—than it would otherwise have been. 
Yet, with an allowance for this, what an improvement! a de- 
crease from more than eleven to less than eight thousand in five 
years ! : 

But, to exclude the smallest opening for cavil, we shall now 
compare for the same years, the number of those outrages 
which are wholly unaffected by this change in the enumeration ; 
selecting those which seem to indicate general motives, or which 
affect the public peace, and over which, as we have already 
said, a liberal executive has most preventive influence. 


Homicide, . ; : ‘ 24 225 278 
Firing at persons, ° ‘ 30 | 105 
Burning, . . ‘ ¢ 548 
: Levelling, . , : ‘ 137 
Attacks on houses, . . | 2122 | 1446 923 
Demand of arms, ° -| C8 | Gav 
Administering oaths, . .| 317 | 206 
Illegal notices, . ; . | 2149 | 1121 | 


Total, | 6374 | 4020 | 3091 | 2945 | 2185 


oy Oe ee 


Here we observe a progressive decrease—from six thousand to 
two thousand—upon the number of those characteristic offences, 
which have such a baneful influence upon the prosperity of Ires 
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land—which render property apparently so insecure, peace so 
precarious. 

But it must be recollected, in reference to all these tables, 
that the greater efficiency of the constabulary force has, ot 
course, increased the later returns, not only by many offences, 
which would have passed unnoticed under the former system, 
but also by many of former occurrence, which increased vigi- 
lance has brought to light. During the earlier years which we 
have compared, little effort was mi de to suppress Orange pro- 
cessions, &c., still less to detect the crimes growing out of the 
former. Nay, as we have seen, the constabulary were not even 
allowed to attend fairs. ‘The general returns accordingly show 
that there were no assaults on the police in 1832 and 1833,— 
a thing most unlikely, had they _ their duty. In England 
there were no less than 477, and in Ireland 132 committals in 
the year 1836, for assaults on caae and police officers in the 
execution of their duty; which at once shows how little the 
constabulary were employed for good, in comparison to what 
ought to have been, and now is, the case. ‘The obvious ef* 
fect of this is to make the later returns a more correct repre- 
sentation of the state of the country, whilst the earlier returns 
are very defective. ‘The real is therefore much greater than 
the apparent decrease. 

But we shall see the immediate effects of a popular and vigor- 
ous Government more clearly, perhaps, even than in these tables, 
if we look to the manner in which the executive has dealt with 
these prolific sources of outrage—the Faction Vights of the 
South, and Orange processions of the North. Fights at fairs 
and markets, and. those fierce combats amongst the southern 
peasantry known as * faction fights,’ had, indeed, long been 
the source of outrage, both in their immediate and their re- 
note consequences. ‘The former were, perhaps, of the most 
frequent occurrence; and generally arose from some accidental 
circumstance, favoured by drinking and the absence of an official 
police. ‘The latter were of a more ‘aggravated description. They 
were feuds of the most deadly kind, cherished from year to yew 
between large bodies of the peasantry; and partock more of the 
character of those which prevailed amongst the Scottish clans 
than any thing known in modern times. 

The transition from lawless assemblages of this kind to White- 
boyism was easy; and it is, in fact, to these, and to the lawless 
habits which they generated, that we may trace the greater part 
of what we have shown to be the characteristic crime of the coun- 
try. Not only, too, were the districts in which they occurred 
disturbed, but a general character of turbulence was given to the 
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adjoining country,—a character exaggerated, at a distance, to a 
degree too often calculated to deter the capitalist from embarking 
his property amongst so lawless a population. But the effect was 
still more extensive ; for, even when settled in large towns, such 
as Manchester, Glasgow, and New York, the Irish peasantry 
preserved the habits produced by their frequent riots at home, 
not only without punishment or censure, but often with popular 
applause. ‘lo this cause may be ascribed the very frequent dis- 
turbances amongst the Irish settled in those places; and which, 
whilst they continue, must keep alive those prejudices against 
the nation, which, we regret to say, still exist in many parts of 
the empire, and even in America. 

We have seen that the unpopularity of the constabulary under 
a Tory regime prevented even their appearance upon the occa- 
sions to which we allude. Now it is their duty to attend all 
fairs and similar assemblages. Their instructions tell them that 
it is the fixed determination of the Government to suppress all 
riots and faction-fights; that they will be held responsible for 
these occurrences within their respective districts ; that as the 
meetings of the peasantry for the purpose of faction fights re- 
quire previous concert, they ought to obtain the means of ascer- 
taining who are the leaders, and what are their designs; and 
that, in order to prevent compromise, they must themselves be 
the prosecutors. ‘The consequence of this has been, that, in an 
incredibly short space of time, these faction fights have been 
almost entirely put down. ‘The only one of any consequence 
which has taken place within the last twelve months occurred in 
the county of Kerry, where they were formerly very prevalent, 
upon the occasion of the constabulary being sent to Tralee to 
attend the election. 

But although these ferocious combats may be said to be now 
almost entirely suppressed, it is not to be expected that the 
habits which have grown out of their long continuance will have 
been eradicated in the same short space of time. The instance 
referred to shows, that the moment the control is withdrawn, 
the same spirit of riot breaks forth again. But a permanent 
reform of manners is the slowest of all reforms. ‘Time and care 
are both necessary to give them a new aspect. But even, in this 
short period, a very decided improvement is visible. The pea- 
santry, who suffered the most seriously in these combats, are 
beginning to be fully sensible of the good effects which their 
suppression must produce for themselves and their families. 

The contest between the Government and the Orangemen of 
the North was not the least arduous of those in which it has been 
engaged, Here it had to contend against-a strong political hosti- 
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lity towards itseli—against the waywardness of the favourite and 
spoiled child of former Governments. Some excuse may, per- 
haps, be found. for the encouragement of Orangeism and its 
ritual observances at a time when the support given in return 
was part of the Irish political system. But nothing can excuse ‘ 
the conduct of the authorities in not making vigorous exertions 
for its suppression after it had been openly abandoned by a Tory 
Government. When we say it was abandoned by a ‘Tory Go- 
vernment, we allude to the administration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the viceroyalty of the Duke of Northumberland ; 
when, as we have already said, the passing of the Emancipation 
Act was followed by the affectation of a new policy. But even 
then, neither the Government nor the magistrates showed the 
smallest disposition to discountenance the offensive commemora- 
tions of Orange triumph. Nay, further, long after this, and after 
the passing of the Processions Act, even Sir Robert Peel, 
as Prime Minister and head of the Government, is chargeable 
with having received addresses from Orange bodies, and with 
having expressed the acknowledgments of his sov ereign to those 
societies, at best of doubtful legality, but whose proceedings 
beyond the walls of their lodges that act had declared to be ¢ cal- 
‘ culated to create and perpetuate animosities, and to have occa- 
‘ sioned frequent and ‘sanguinary conflicts between different 
* classes of the people!’ It is impossible to contemplate with- 
out horror the fatal consequences that might have resulted from 
this open, this unexpected encouragement, upon the succeeding 
12th of July. Fortunately, however, the country was spared 
this calamity, by the overthrow of a Ministry which had thus 
manifested its disposition to deviate into the old beaten track, 
and throw itself into the arms of a body of men so obnoxious to 
the people of Ireland, and whose conduct had been thus strongly 
censured by the Legislature. Now, instead of having Orange 
lodges flattered and encouraged, their proceedings have been laid 
bare by a committee of the House of Commons, exhibiting, to 
the astonishment of the country, the criminal and almost treason- 
able character of their designs. The result was, that the associa- 
tion was instantly dissolved, whilst its leaders ostensibly withdrew 
from any further connexion with it. But, like all mischievous and 
unconstitutional bodies, it had created habits most difficult to be 
controlled. Orangemen of the lower orders of society were not 
so likely to prove pliable to public opinion, or the wish of the 
Crown, as their more conspicuous superiors. ‘The consequence 
has been, that not only are many Orange lodges of an inferior 
class still in existence, but on every anniversary or other public 
oceasion, at fairs and markets, or on the deaths of members of 
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lodges, opportunities have been taken to form processions, accom- 
panied by the usual insulting denominations, 

I'he course followed by the Government upon the three last 
anniversaries of the 12th of July is full of interest. In 1835, a 
strong appeal was made to the local authorities to assist in the 
discouragement of processions ;- but not relishing the idea of 
interfering with their favourite triumph, they showed no desire 
to co-operate,—and as the executive could not then act except 
through them, the offences which ensued were very numerous. 
The Government, however, determined that the Party Proces- 
sions Act should not remain a dead letter; and a vast number 
were prosecuted and committed at the following assizes. But of 
the alternative of leniency or severity, Lord Mulgrave, encou- 
raged to hope better things from the late dissolution of the 
grand Orange body, decided on the former; and allowed the 
offenders to pass unpunished upon giving promises of future 
good behaviour. ‘This generosity met with no honourable 
return. Upon the following 12th of July, the Orangemen 
= ‘turned with increased zeal to their illegal practices. Warned 
by the past, Lord Mulgrave now chose the other alternative. 
U pwards of four hundred offenders were identified and prose- 
cuted. ‘The law was allowed its due course; and the greater 
number were sentenced to various periods of imprisonment. 
Upon the anniversary which took place in the present year, the 
result was very remarkable. The Government had now the 
power to send stipendiary magistrates, with large bodies of con- 
stabulary, to act where the local authorities had before declined 
assistance ; and extensive arrangements were accordingly made 
to enforce the law. The local magistrates, too, were again 
called upon to co-operate,—not in that tone of reproach which 
their past conduct might have justified, but of cordial invitation 
and encouragement. ‘The same wise tone was also used to- 
wards the lower classes. ‘They were instructed as to the provi- 
sions of the law, and the determination of Government to en- 
force it, in a proclamation breathing that spirit of firm impar- 
tiality which characterises the Government, whether in refe~ 
rence to the Protestants of the North, or the Catholics of the 
South. The result of this temperate but firm tone, combined 
with a judicious and effective disposition of the constabulary 
force (now less looked upon as sympathizing with the party- 
feelings of those whom they watched), was, that this occasion, 
once so abundant in crimes and disorders, passed off, to the asto- 
nishment of all, without any disturbance worthy of note! We 
find, that of 89 offences reported under the head of ‘ illegal 
‘meetings’ for the past year, no less than 82 had occurred in 
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the month of July; and of these 79 were in the province of 
‘Ulster—a fact by which they are at once identified with the 
Orange processions. But, on the other hand, there are only 17 
reported for the month of July in the present year for the whole 
of Ireland; and when we observe that there had been 19 in the 
preceding month, which is not a season of Orange disturbance, 
it is evident that but few even of those 17 can have been of that 
description. In some parts of the North the excitement caused 
by the elections has brought forth some Orange disturbance of 
more noise than effect ; but vigorous exertions have nearly re- 
stored peace. It-was but the after- clap of the storm; and as 
the horizon clears, we can discover nothing to prevent us from 
' feeling, that at length the Government has mastered the Orange 
party. 

In conclusion, we have only space for one word, as to the suc- 
cess which has attended the enforcement of an act introduced by 
the present Government, in the session of 1836, for the prevention 
of drinking at late hours. ‘This act, which allows the magistrates 
to enter and clear all booths, when ample time has been allowed 
for purposes of refreshment, has been firmly and diligently enfor- 
ced ;—often, as might be expected, against considerable opposition 
on the part of a peasantry, long accustomed to bad habits, and 
stimulated by publicans or others, whose pecuniary interests are 
injured by the new regulation. The temptation, however, to 
excessive drinking at fairs and on other public occasions, which had 
long proved an incentive to the commission of outrage, has been 
withdrawn to a considerable extent, through the active interven- 
tion of the stipendiary magistrates ; and, generally speaking, the 
people now return quietly | to their homes when business is at an 
end. We venture to say that no Tory Government could have 
enforced this act! 

This, however, is but one of the many minor instances by 
which the diligence of the executive, and the peculiar vigour de- 
rived from its popularity, might be still farther illustrate d. Suf- 
ficient proof, however, has been adduced to satisfy any or 
man as to the happy change now taking place in Ireland ;—: 
change, be it observed, in ‘those disorderly habits arising at 
political causes, which, as we have seen, chiefly distinguish the 
moral character of the Irish from that of the E inglish, and w hich, 
above all, have this disastrous effect, that they too often lead to 
the commission of other outrages, and i impoverish the country by 
alarming the capitalist. Our proofs of this change, too, are drawn 
from sources, over which party ingenuity can throw no discre- 
dit. A political Assistant Barrister cannot here say that his busi- 
ness has only decreased, because the Judge of Assize draws it to 
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the superior court ; or a political Judge of Assize explain away the 
lightness of the calendar, on the ground that many prosecutions 
are now instituted at the sessions ; each, as it were, looking with 
i jealous eye at the share which falls to his neighbour's lot! 
Neither can it be alleged, with a view to explain away the glaring 
inconsistency, that the calendar is only light in each court, be- 
cause parties are unwilling to prosecute! Ours is a net which 
takes in every outrage committed, whether the offender be pro- 
secuted or not. We estimate the quantity of game by the num- 
her taken in the field, not by the number served to the table. 
Here then there can be no mistake. But in addition to this, 
the truth is, that, with the solitary exception of one judge, who 
mourned over the lightness of the calendar at a Maiden assizes, 
we have the testimony of all the judges in favour of the improve- 
ment—a testimony valuable, as offered by shrewd men, who know 
just as well as others what is passing around them—who see, just 
as well as others, the effect of their admission as giving credit to 
a government which they dislike, and who do not want for the 
disposition to explain away the calendar, were it in their power 
to do so by illustrations drawn from their general sources of in- 
formation. And yet these are the men who, at the last two as- 
sizes, invariably congratulated the grand juries on the marked 
improvement in the general state of their counties! Nor can we 
overlook the proof afforded by the general election—when Ireland 
declared, with a voice almost unanimous, its entire approval of 
the object attained and the means employed. ‘The result is, in- 
deed, of the most gratifying kind. Tor our own part we regard it 
with no common feelings of satisfaction. We rejoice over the better 
prospect which it opens to our long suffering neighbours and 
fellow subjects. Above all, we rejoice at the triumph it has af- 
forded to those liberal principles, the benefit of which has been so 
long denied to mankind at large, and which, in their particular 
application to Ireland, will prove the best safeguard for the con- 
tinuance of that connexion between the two countries which, 
however passion or prejudice may dispute its advantages, is not 
only favourable but essential to the best interests of both, 
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10s. Gd. 

A Pilgrimage by Sea and Land, by J. C. Stablschmidt. Translated 
from the German by J. Jackson. 12mo. 6s. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

Sketches of Popular Tumults, 12mo. 7s. 

The Young Astronomer. By the Rev. W. Fletcher. I2mo. 4s. 

Early Lessons for Children on Moral and Religious Duties. 18mo. 
2s. Gd. 

The Two Brothers, a Narrative on the Effects of Education. 
3s. 

Autumn. By R. Mudie. Royal 18mo. 5s, 

Words of Wisdom for my C hild. 32mo. 2s. 

The New Excitement, 1838. 4s. 6d. bound. 

The Family at Heatherdale. By Mrs Mackay. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Conversations on the Human Frame and the Vive Senses. 
IS. Gd. 

Peter Parley’s Wonders of the Earth, Sea, and Sky. 


12mo. 


Square, 


Square, 5s. 


The Gods of Homer and V irgil, a Mythology for Children, Square, ? 
A Winter at De Courcy Lodge. By Mrs Bourne. 12mo. 3s. bd. 
Peter Parley’s Short Stories for Long Nights. 2s. 

Affection’s Keepsake for 1838, 32mo. 2s. 6d. silk. 











